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eee a trust, one 


flies in the face 
tarily gives up to the 


of the greatest on the continent, 
of aya irte tradition and volun- 
world, without pric iti 
valuable trade secrets fully covered ff poids tn ke 
that humanity ma-: be benefited, it is time that ‘the world 
at large knew something of the details, ’I’his has been the 
praiseworthy, if unbusiness like procedure of the Diamond 


Match Company in connection with its patent on sesqui- 
sulfid. 


As all the world knows, the manufacture of matches 
owing to phosphorus poisoning, has been one of the most 
dangerous of occupations, The poison, entering through 
decayed teeth, in many cases ate away the jaw-bones of 
the workers, compelling disfiguring operations and often 
causing death. 

Perfect sanitation in factorie 


Ss and insistence upon care 
of the 


ir teeth by employees lessened the mischief, but it 
could never be wholly stopped so long as the dangerous 
white phosphorous was used in what are known as 


“par- 
lor” matches. 


; Hence most of the European countries 
have barred it within the past quarter of a century. In 
America the trust controlled the sesquisulfid process, the 
most feasible substitute for white phosphorus, but began 
months ago negotiating with the independents to permit 
them to use the process without payment. 

The outcome was that the Match Trust, through its 
president, Mr. Edward Stettinius, declared that labor 
should be protected, and in order to accomplish this the 
use of sesquisulfid was declared free to the world. 

Thus it is that the Diamond Match Company has de- 
mcnsirated that red blood sili runs in the vems of the 
capitalist and the trust, and that the social conscience may 
triumph over capitalistic greed. 

* x 
1 HE public seems to be in general agreement with Sir 
James Whitney and Mr. A. E. Donovan, M.L.A. 

for Brockville, that the time of municipal elections in this 
province should be changed. How the first week in Janu- 
ary came to be selected for the holding of the poil is 
enshrouded in the mists of history—it probably was based 
on the idea of starting with a clean slate on New Year’s 
day—a sort of practical application of the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the lines: 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


Only in this country we do not ring out the old and ring 
in the new at the municipal election; we re-elect the same 
old crowd that we have been grumbling about for months. 
All will agree that the rancors of a petty fight are not 
suitable to the holiday season, nor is the weather con- 
genial to the campaigner. ‘To be sure, in the cities the 
ordinary man does not experience much of the rancor of 
municipal warfare, but in the townships, where they take 
their tax bills seriously, and where local option contests 
are bitter in the extreme, the fighting frequently assumes 
an ugly complexion. he practice of holding elections on 
New Year’s day, which originated in Toronto, has spread 
to several cities; though it has not been adopted by the 
province generally. It was first promulgated by a few 
persons who thought that the workingman was being kept 
away from the polls in the case of elections not held on a 
public holiday. This was rather flimsy since the number 
of men who vote in municipal elections is much less than 
that of those who vote in Federal and Provincial elections 
—consequently, if an injustice was being perpetrated in 
municipal elections, a much greater one is effected by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments in choosing an 
ordinary day in the spring or autumn for appeals to the 
community. Yet no one has for a moment regarded this 
as an injustice. That the whole movement was mere gab 
was shown by the fact that the sentiment of the commun- 
ity protested against the destruction of what had been a 
pleasant festival of social reunion. Then someone made 
a marvellous discovery: elections on New Year’s day 
would mean closed bars on that day; therefore they would 
mean the curtailment of the liquor traffic; therefore those 
turning over a new leaf would start the year with no 
Opportunity to yield to temptation, This theory once 
started, it took very little of the kind of logic with which 
we are but too familiar in this country, to show that it 
was owing to the vile machinations of “the traffic” that 
elections had ever been held on any day other than New 
Year’s day. The opponent of the new scheme was at once 
denounced as the enemy of the public good and the per- 
sonal emissary of Satan, and was bull-dozed into silence. 
Of course, it did not result in one drop less of liquor being 
drunk, and a good holiday was spoiled for many men, St 
does actually result in injustice, because the thousands of 
men who like to go out of town to visit relatives at the 
New Year lose their votes if they do so. If Sir James 
Whitney chooses to select some day in the spring or fall 
for the holding of the polls—periods which experience has 
shown are the best for holding elections—the public would 
take a closer and more intelligent interest in the issues 
involved. For a year or so the systems of municipal book- 
keeping might be disturbed, but this would speedily adjust 
itself, and ninety per cent. of the electorate would be 
pleased. 


ss 

PWARD of a quarter of a century ago Dr. Henry 5S. 
Tanner filled the world with amazement and the 
newspapers with columns of “copy,” by fasting for a 
period of thirty days, eating nothing whatever during 
that period and drinking onlv water, I am given to hark- 
ing back into the past by reason of the fact that I see it 
announced that this same Dr. Tanner, whom I believed 
was dead and gone, will now celebrate his eighty-first 
birthday by entering upon a fast which he will endeavor 

not to break for eighty days. 
Dr. Tanner was, I believe, about the first physician 
to discover that the majority of us eat too much and that 


' fasting now and again is not altogether a bad thing. In 


later years Mark Twain took kindly to fasting now and 


fthen, and he did much in his writings to popularize the 


“fast.” However, neither Twain nor anyone else, so far 

as I am aware, ever voluntarily fasted for a full thirty 
days as did Dr. Tanner. : 

If my memory serves me correctly Dr. Tanner, during 

's thirty-day fast, lost about thirty pound in flesh, but 

ppeared at the end of the starvation period to be as live- 





lv as ever, and I further recall that Dr.,Tanner broke his 
fast by demolishing an entire watermelon. 

That this man can at the age of eighty-one duplicate 
his feat of thirty vears or so ago, is yet to be proven. He 
may discover that a man of four score cannot compete 
with youth, 

**« 

ODFROY LANGLOIS, member for St. Lawrence di- 
vision in the Quebec Legislature, has made a brave 
fight for uniform school text books in that province, but 
he lost. With the pressure brought to bear upon them, 
either directly or indirectly, by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of the Roman Church, the members of the Quebec 
Legislature defeated Mr. Langlois’ bill out of hand. 


“GOING HOME 


A notable water color by the late Henri Julien, now 
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graduate of Vassar, who has for somé , ears been engaged 
in newspaper work in the Western States. Her general 
conclusion appears to be that in the United States they are 
rearing a generation of know-nothings. She points out 
that “Parents are conscientious and energetic in looking 
after Tom’s teeth and eyes, Mary’s hair, tonsils, and nasal 
passages, but seem utterly unconscious that mental rickets 
and curvature of the soul are far more deforming than 
crooked teeth and adenoids.” She condemns the present 
attitude of the parent who coddles his children and wishes 
them to have a better time than he in general and in 
detail. She sees only flippancy and flabbiness, mental and 
physical, in the young people of to-day. While she calls 
herself a Cassandra, she doubts if any of the rising gener- 


FROM MASS.” 


being exhibited at the Art Museum of Toronto among 


the works of deceased Canadian artists. 


When it came to voting on the measure, the Montreal 
member found that he had few, if any, supporters. The 
Government would not accept the bill nor would the Op- 
position father it, so a direct vote upon the measure was 
avoided by the submission of an amendment, which amend 
ment had, as a matter of fact, nothing to do with the 
main issue. 

Mr. Langlois was wise enough to make the issue per- 
fectly clear—there were no entanglements. He did not 
ask the Government to adopt any particular series or set 
of books, leaving that question to the Council of Public 
Instruction, in which he expressed every confidence. All 
he asked was that the children of the Province of Quebec 
be given facilities at least appreciably equal to those en 
joyed by the youth of Ontario. In other words, he asked 
them to wipe away the heavy expense of schooling in the 
first named province as compared with the latter. In On- 
tario a series of school readers cost, according to Mr. 
Langlois’ figures, forty-five cents a book, as compared 
with $1.50, $1.60 and $1.97 in the province of Quebec. 

Where does this difference go? one is inclined to ask. 
The answer is that much of it goes into the coffers of 
the church. In other words, the Roman Catholic Church 
benefits either directly or indirectly by this traffic in school 
books. A very serious point against the present Quebec 
system is that school books are changed and altered al- 
most constantly, while another feature most detrimental to 
education is that a man moving his family from one par- 
ish to another will, in all probability, find himself con 
fronted with the problem of buying an entire new set for 
each of his children, the books in vogue in his old parish 
not being used in that into which he has moved. Of 
course, all these complications help along the school book 
publishing business amazingly, for it means that in place 
of one standard set of books, published in large quantities, 
at minimum prices, there are dozens of varieties, many 
of them printed under the direct supervision of the nuns 
and friars, in the profits of which these bodies share. 

-All this contributes towards making education in the 
province of Quebec both difficult and expensive, and in 
this explanation can be found the reasons why the Que- 
bec Legislature killed Mr. Langlois’ bill out of hand, and 
why, moreover, French-Canadian Quebecers continue, as 
a race, to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

es 
;* the Atlantic Monthly for February, Mrs. Cornelia 

Comer prints a jeremiad on the young idea entitled 

“A Letter to the Rising Generation.” Mrs. Comer is a 


ation know who the prophetess of woe was. Mrs. Comer 
herself seems to be under the illusion that Cassandra was 
a character of Latin literature, for she says “many of you 
young people of to-day have not heard of Cassandra, for 
a little Latin is no longer considered essential to your 
education.”” But though she confuses the poetry of Greece 
with that of a later time, there is much food for reflection 
in what she says about modern methods of education. 

“The rising generation cannot spell,’ she says, “be 
cause it learned to read by the word-method; it is hamp 
ered in the use of dictionaries, because it never learned 
the alphabet; its English is slipshod and commonplace, 
because it does not know the sources and resources of its 
own language. Power over words cannot be had without 
some knowledge of the classics or much knowledge of the 
English Bible—but both are now quite out of fashion.” 

Since many of our Canadian educationists are tainted 
with the theories of American faddists who set more store 
on pleasant short cuts to knowledge than on the old 
laborious thorough methods of teaching, Mrs. Comer’s 
arraignment of this palpable evil of bad spelling. which is 
by no means confined to her own country, is important. 
At the same time, one is inclined to doubt the assertion 
that the society of forty years ago had a charm and no 
bility which has departed never to return. Anyone ac 
quainted with the writings of the time of which she speaks 
is aware that our grandfathers always pretaced expres 
sions of opinion as follows: “In this degenerate age, 
when—” and so on and so on. ‘There is always some one 
who is murmuring “Other times; other manners,” while the 
old world in reality keeps spinning along on the dead level. 

. * 
= 4 

all the space which the daily papers have devoted to 

the investigation into the affairs of the Farmers Bank, 
I have yet to see one word of commendation for the offi- 
cials who have worked so diligently and so well upon this 
case. Less than two months ago the ugly details con- 
cerning the Farmers Bank began coming to light, In the 
interval W. R. Travers has received his sentence, while 
President Munro, the provisional directors, J. R. Strat- 
ton and three or four more have been committed for 
trial for various offences in connection with formation 
and the wrecking of this institution. Crown Attorney 


Corley, Inspector Duncan and Curator Clarkson have ap- 


plied themselves to the task of v™.aveling this tangled 
fi.ancial skein ina manner that is altogether in accord 
with the long established precedents of British justice. 
The evidence adduced has been precise and workmanlike, 
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and it has been handled in a manner that forecasts that 
those now in the toils will get their just dues, whether 
it be freedom or prison for < term. 

ok 


* * 

\ R. E. N. LEWIS, M.P. (West Huron), should cer- 
1 tainly receive the sympathy and support of con- 
sumers in his attempt to correct some of the abuses now 
prevalent among those who operate cold storage ware- 
houses. Legislation to this end has been receiving no 
little attention in the United States of late, and it is full 
time that our Ottawa Parliamentarians saw to it that a 
little protection came our way. It was only the other 
day in Montreal that the health officers ordered the re- 
moval or destruction of ten thousand cans of eggs, im- 
ported in bulk from China; the decision of the authori- 
ties being that the stuff was utterly unfit for food. The 
cold storage people disputed the authority of the city to 
cither remove or destroy this stuff, and to-day it is still 
atl open question as to how a community may protect it- 
self when poisonous food products are brought into its 
midst, 

While due care must be taken so as not to interfere 
with legitimate business, there can be no question but 
hat where the public health is concerned there should 
be well defined enactments which will serve to protect the 
citizens on all sides. There is nothing more precious in 
this world than health, and it should be the first duty of 
the Federal Government to see that ample safeguards are 
thrown about the people. Selling the public putrid eggs, 
diseased fish, chemically treated meats, adulterated foods, 
and poultry that has spent not months but sometimes 
years in cold storage, should be prohibited by law. It 
seems too bad that laws are required to make men do the 
decent thing in this world, but just as long as the avari- 
cious, the greedy and the unprincipled will prey upon the 
people, just so long they must be held in check with 
threats of jails and monetary loss. 

Here, in Canada, we have next to no effective pure 
food laws, and it is a well-known fact that foods impure 
and unwholesome, among them putrid eggs, are import- 
ed into the Dominion from the United States just be- 
cause they cannot be sold in that country. A manufac 
turer may, if he chooses, adulterate foods which in turn 

ld to the public as the pure article, and he runs no 
of paying for his wrongful conduct. We have 
machinery by which we may discover the manufacturer 
who adulterates his products, but no legislation whereby 
he may be brought to book for 


are Sol¢ 


danger 


so doing. 

That such articles as eggs and poultry deteriorate 
when kept any great length of time in cold storage all 
authorities agree, and our members of Parliament will 
be only doing their duty when they enact legislation that 
will not only deter the cold storage man from selling 
foods that have passed their prime, but will also amply 
protect the people against manufacturers who adulterate 
food products. 

.* 
HE Canadian Pacific Railway has announced its inten- 
tion of expending a very large sum of money in 
Toronto. The question is will we allow them to? 

The scheme as outlined the other day by Vice-Presi- 
dent McNicol! will mean an outlay of something like 
$5,000,000, but as usual when anything is proposed by 
which a railway may better its facilities and incidentally 
improve the entire railway situation, a large and active 
opposition develops. Many Torontonians appear to be 
ring under the delusion that the place for railway 
ns and other terminal facilities is out in the 
country somewhere, in place of locating them in the handi- 
accessible sites procurable. This attitude of 
is as a matter of fact the height of folly, and 
it goes far to explain why Toronto to-day is so far behind 
such centres as Montreal in its railway terminals. 

From a business poi: of view there is but one location 
in Toronto for railway terminals, and that is on the 
water front. Without terminals so located the shipping 
business of the Great Lakes can never be adequately de- 
veloped, while as time goes on the retail business of this 
city must retreat from the water front, as the residence 
has already done, leaving this portion of Toronto to the 
factory and the warehouse. 

There is not a lake city or a seaport on the continent 
of any size and importance that has not developed its 
trade by combining and bringing together its railways 
and its ships. This does not mean that the public must be 
sacrificed, for the wharves can be made both accessible 
ind safe—something that is now totally lacking—by means 
of overhead bridges and other facilities, common in cen- 
tres of like situation. 

Toronto now has another opportunity—this is by no 
means the first—of improving her railway facilities in a 
road and comprehensive fashion, The question is will 
| it, or will she quibble and quarrel as in the past? 
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she do it, 
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*x* * 
\ IR ALAN AYLESWORTH is out for English english. 
‘ In the House the other day the distinguished Minister 
of Justice took exception to the title Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, the question coming up in connection with the 
incorporation of our latest railway venture. Sir Alan 
impressed upon his hearers in the Commons the growing 

! lop off letters, and say Hudson Bay in place 
of Hudson’s Bay. He pointed out that there was no par 
ticular reason for thus short-cutting our language, as have 
the Americans. Across the line they say Hudson River. 
Here we ordinarily say Hudson’s Bay, and should stick 
to it. 

“Tt is,” quoth Sir Alan, “the English language that we 
speak, and we look to England for our standards of ortho- 
graphy and geography. I believe, that we in the Canadian 
Parliament, in all our official writings, do well to maintain 
that standard, whatever the newspapers or other people 
may see fit to do.” 

‘The point is unquestionably well taken. We are not 
too busy to put our historic old bay in the possessive case. 
The chief difficulty is that many of our map makers are 
guilty of the indiscretion of abbreviating such names as 
Hudson’s, and naturally enough a goodly proportion of 
the population follows this lead. 


tendency to 
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s* 
W HERE insurance proved to be anything but insurance, 
came to light. recently in a New Jersey court. The 
plaintiff in-the action: was-an-employee of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad. He-was 65, but frisky, and one day in 
endeavoring to emulate some of the younger generation, 
joined his office staff in a high kicking contest. Ambrose 
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J. Fish found, however, that he had grown old without 
knowing it, and his attempted high kick ended in disaster, 
for he so injured his side and back that he could no 
longer attend to-his duties and was obliged to resign. It 
so happened that Fish had a policy in an accident insur- 
ance company. It would hardly do to call it insurance, 
for the company took the case into court, and the legal 
decision was that in place of recovering $25 per week for 
a period of twenty-six weeks, the usual indemnity for a 
total disability under an accident insurance policy of that 
particular class, the judge decided that high kicking was 
not an accident under the meaning of Fish’s policy, and 
therefore he was not entitled to any remuneration. 

This reminds one of the case of the woman in the city 
of Quebee who insured her life, and many months after 
ward died. The company carrying the policy refused 
payment on the ground that the woman when insured was 
afilicted with the disease which caused her death. The 
evidence produced in court went to show that the woman, 
unknown to herself and unknown to the medical prac- 
titioner who made the examination for the company usual 
in such cases, was actually afflicted with the disease in 
question at the time the policy was issued. On these 
erounds the casé of the plaintiff was thrown out of court. 

Justice and law do not appear to walk hand in hand 
as often as intended bv our original lawmakers. 

-e 
| URING the past few months Toronto SATURDAY 

Nicut has devoted considerable space and no little 

close attention to the very important question of fire in- 
surance. We have from time to time endeavored to point 
ut the defects existing in our Ontario statutory condi- 
tions: many of which result in gross injustice to the 
public, and up to the present there has been no serious 
attempt to refute these charges even by the insurance men 
nselves. 
The recent disastrous and disgraceful failure of the 
nt actual insolvency or 
semi-insolvency of several of the companies operating 
inder Ontario charters prove that the supervision sup- 
osed to be exercised by the Provincial Government has 
failed to protect either the public or the shareholders. 

The law which permits of “‘variations to statutory 
conditions” is being grossly abused by certain companies; 
while that portion of the law which provides that “these 
jati 1d additions are in force so far as, by the 
court or judge they shall be held to be just and reason 

be | by the company,” fails to protect the 
m unjust and unreasonable clauses because 
them never intend to have them 
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ipanies resorting t 

cal spon. but on the other hand trust to sharp ad- 

nts under these clau That these variations are 
not required in the business is proved by the fact that a 
number of Canadian companies now issue policies free 
f hese variations, while others have the co-insurance 
C se as their onl ion, and that only when a con 
sideration of reduced rate is agreed upon between the 





That the Insurance Department of the Province at 
present is in a lamentable condition no one will gainsay 
who has business dealings with it. Created to serve the 
| make insurance a real protection to those who 

th irtment has engendered an obli- 








sation which in the public interest it must fulfill. When 
this Insurance Department, like its foster-brother at Ot- 
tawa. allows insurance companies that are not even sol- 
é t to nue to do business, and when this Insurance 








es, moreover, protect these insolvent or 
concerns, it has ceased to be a public safe- 
ruard and becomes a public menace. 

\Vhat this Province should have, and must have, if we 
re undergo no more insurance scandals, is a complete 
sion of the Insurance Act, while the authority of the 
artment must be such that there will no longer be any 
lity of each and every one of the cor- 

rations doing business under an Ontario charter. 

It is to be hoped that during the present session of 
he Ontario Legislature this entire insurance question will 
e given the attention that it deserves. This should be 
‘ne not only for the protection of the citizens, but for 
the good name of the Province, 
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The Ghoulish Register. 


Ottawa, Feb. 8th, 1911. 
To the Editor ‘‘Saturday Night.” " 

Sir,—You were right One can reach no conclusion other 
than that the observations of the “Catholic Register’’ on the 
late Judge McMahon, referred to in your issue of last week, 
were “‘intentionally ghoulish.” 

I have not had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
the late Judge McMahon But I have not infrequently heard 
men, whose judgment commands respect, speak well of him as 


a& man, as a Christian, as a Judge. His friends may well be 
comforted by the knowledge that the observations of the 
Register hurt him not They hurt the author only. In this 


connection may I ask you to publish what John Ruskin had 
to say of those who speak ill of the dead. It seems to me 
singularly apropos, and is as follows:— 

“Is it not, indeed, ungenerous to speak ill of the dead, since 
they cannot defend themselves?’ Why should they? If you 
speak ill of them falsely, it concerns you, not them. Those lies 
of thine will “hurt a man as thou art,’’ assuredly they will not 
hurt thyself; but that clay, or the delivered soul of it, in no 





wise Ajacean shield, seyen folded, neyer stayed lance-thrust 
is that turf will, with daisies pied What you say of those 
| ma . i 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST SUBMARINE. 


The great British submarine “D1” preceding a warship. It Is fitted with wireless, 
so that communication can be kept up with the parent ship. 
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4—Sinkers Limited, by P. O. D. 

5—Their Dark Companion (Copyrighted). 

6 and 7—Music and Drama, by Hector Charlesworth (lIllus- 
trated). 

8 and 9—City and Country Homes (Illustrated). 

°—Revelations in the Great Pyramid. 

10—British Politics and Reciprocity, by A. C. Pratt, M.L.A. 
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12—The Bookshelf, by Tom Folio (Illustrated). 
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quiet ones is wholly and utterly the world’s affair and yours. 
The lie will, indeed, cost its proper price and work its appoint- 
ed work; you may ruin living myriads by it, you may stop the 
progress of centuries by it, you may have to pay your own 
soul for it, but as for ruffling one corner of the folded shroud 
by it, think it not. The dead have none to defend them! Nay, 
they have two defenders, strong enough for the need, God and 
the worm.” 
A READER. 





Out of the Company. 


Saturday Night, Toronto. 

Gentlemen,—We notice your issue of the 28th ult., re Slo- 
cum Ltd., Louis S. Levee, President, that my son, Harry H. 
Good, is one of the directors of the above company. I em- 
phatically state he is not a director in the above company, 
and has not been since June, 1910, as he holds no stock in the 
company, which is necessary for him to qualify as a director. 

Respectfully, BRENT GOOD. 
—————_ oo ___—_—_—— 


Our Food Supply. 


The Editor, Toronto Saturday Night. 

Sir,—Many politicians claim that the prosperity which Cana- 
da at present undoubtedly enjoys is due to our protective poli- 
ey. But this is an assumption which is not easily satisfac- 
torily substantiated. During the last decade upwards of $1,- 
500,000,000 of British and foreign money has been spent in 
Canada in building railways, government works, municipal im- 
provements, mines and industrial enterprises. So, if we ask 
what would our condition be to-day if all these hundreds of 
millions of dollars had not been put into circulation in our 
country, we shall not be asking an impertinent question. It is 
very certain that protection is not entitled to the whole credit 
for our prosperity. 

While the governments, Federal and Provincial, have vied 
with one another to protect and bonus all kinds of industries, 
and thus indirectly build up many large cities and other cen- 
tres of population at the expenses of the rural or farming 
communities, the farming industry has been allowed to lan- 
guish to such a degree that the question of our food supply 
has become a very serious, if not an alarming one. Our rural 
population in many parts has become so depleted that the 
farms cannot be worked for want of the necessary labor. And 
so many good farms are lying idle or only being very indiffer- 
ently worked all over the province of Ontario. 

Market gardening and fruit growing has, doubtless, made 
much progress around our large centres of population. But 
the people require something more than tomatoes, celery, let- 
tuce, radishes, flowers and fruits for their sustenance. They 
want plenty of meats, wholesome vegetables and bread. At 
present, the latter real necessaries of life are becoming more 
and more scarce, and can only be had at almost famine 
prices. Fruits and garden truck may be all well enough as 
luxuries, but they are not the staff of life. I contend, there- 
fore, that governments ought to devote more attention to our 
farming industry and to our food supply generally. The Gov- 
ernment of Ontario ought to be in a position to issue a month- 
ly report of the visible supply of food in each and every coun- 
ty of the province. To do this it might be necessary to have 
a food officer in each county who would gather the required 
data. At the present time, many people, when they go to 
bed, do not know if there is food enough in the country to 
furnish them with their next morning’s breakfast. We are 
certainly putting our trust in Providence to its limit. I con- 
tend also that it is as much the duty of the Government to 
provide as full a supply of food for the body as they do for 
the mind. Boys and girls might get along for a while with- 
out many of the present day educational luxuries without suf- 
fering injury, but they must, if they would haye healthy 
bodies, have a generous supply of good, plain, wholesome food. 
Bananas, apples, oranges and all the other fruits cannot take 
the place of good bread, milk, meats and potatoes. 

I contend further, that the Goyernment ought to spend 
enough money every year on our provincial roads, to put them 
in good condition and to keep them so. The Government ought 
also to supply free samples of seed zrain to be sown under the 
direction and supervision of the county food offices. It also 
ought to do a few other things for the farmer, and indirectly 
to cheapen the peoples’ food supply. 

Yours truly, M. D. 


That Students’ Night. 


The Editor ‘Front Page,’’ Toronto Saturday Night. 

Dear Sir,—I have read your remarks on the rowdyism of 
the students at the Royal Alexandra Theatre on their ‘‘theatre 
night.’’ And I would like to call your attention to a few facts 
which you have apparently overlooked. First, the theatre was 
rented by the U. of T. students for that evening, and it was 
not open to the public that night. And anyone who went knew 
what to expect. (This is probably the reason wiat tickets were 
in such demand.) All those going did so at their own risk. 
Second, as the theatre was rented by the students they could 
bar the six policemen from entering. (Brilliant suggestion 
that?) Also your reporter's friend who had her dress spoiled 
by the ringing of a bell and the throwing of confetti and darts, 
should haye known better than to have come to a gathering 
of students who were ‘“‘out for fun in such a costume. 1 
would not presume for a minute that your paper would print 
anything that was not true or merely imagination. I would 
like to suggest that if you consider yourself so much better 
able to run this city than those that haye been elected to do 
so you might call around to the Toronto Street Ry. office and 
ask R. J. F. for permission to do it in re-reading your article 





I notice you seem to have a pretty vivid conception of what 
“cells’’ look like. People who are knocking invariably become 
“chronic kickers.” I might say that I am extremely sorry 
your reporter and his lady friend did not have a pleasant even- 
ing, but when such distinguished guests are going to be pres- 
ent, I am sure the students would like to know beforehand, 
and be prepared to act accordingly. You know they only 
thought the Lieutenant-Governor and the Mayor were going 
to be present. 
Affectionately yours, AN OLD FRIEND. 


P.S.—In case you might misconstrue this, I may as well 
tell you I am not a student. I paid 10c. for your valuable (7) 
paper and expected to get something better on the front page 
at least than that wind about the students. A, @.. ¥. 


{Editor’s Note.—With reference to the statements in the 
above communication it may be said that no member of the 
staff of Saturday Night was present at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre on the night of the riotous proceedings during Mr. Ed- 
ward Terry's engagement. Saturday Night knows so much 
about “Student nights’’ that no member of its staff is likely 
to attend one if he can avoid it; therefore there was no per- 
sonal grievance. The fact that the students purchased the 
whole nouse and resold the tickets rather aggravates their of- 
fence. They took the money of the public and then proceeded 
to destroy all possible chance of anyone hearing the play. 
They showed no consideration for Mr. Terry and the ladies 
of his company, and treated them in a manner most boorish. 
Dost anyone imagine that Mr. Terry would have permitted the 
sale of the theatre to the students at all had he known that 
they would turn the place into a bear garden? We would ad- 
vise our affectionate correspondent to ask the opinion of the 
faculty, who publicly expressed the shame they felt at the 


conduct of the primitive and boorish youths who led the dis- 
turbance. } 





The King and His Wife. 


February 13th, 1911. 
Kditor “Saturday Night,’’ Toronto. 


Dear Sir,—In your able remarks on the Front Page last 
week concerning King George’s libel suit, you made the state- 
ment: “Of course, no marriage that he could have contracted 
would have been legal unless it had the assent of the reign- 
ing monarch. - and of the British Cabinet.’’ May I point 
out that this is a mistake, though one very frequently made. 
The first marriage that King George made when Prince of 
Wales would be legal, no matter with whom it was made. 
Only it would not necessarily be recognized by the Sovereign 
or by the Cabinet as conferring Royal rights upon the wife, 
or the right to succeed to the British throne upon the chil- 
dren. The same law that binds all the King’s subjects as to 
the legality of marriage binds him, the Prince of Wales, and 
all the Royal family. They have no special privileges. And 
the reason is obvious. No one can alter a moral law. But 











HON. CHAMP CLARK. 
Democratic leader of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, who is pledged to reciprocity with Canada, 
and who will succeed Hon. Joseph Cannon as Speaker. 








any country can say who shall and who shall not be King, 
Queen or Prince of Wales. If King George had married Miss 
Seymour at Malta, as stated, she would have been his wife, 
though not necessarily Queen, and in marrying Queen Mary 
subsequently he would have committed bigamy and been liable 
to be prosecuted therefor. Nor would any clergyman of the 
Church of England (or I should think, any other), knowing 
of the first marriage, have performed the second ceremony. 
Happily, as we know, all is right. 


Yours, ete. CANDIDUS, 





Secret of Rat Extermination. 


7 HE whole secret of rat extermination is, in my ex 

"perience, summed up in the one word ‘harbor,’ ” 
writes Captain Pretyman to The Times in view of the 
plague in East Suffolk, .“‘Wherever there are old build- 
ings, thatches, large stacks, or other refuge where rats 
are inaccessible to dogs and ferrets, there the breeding 
stock is preserved; and by Nature’s law, the fewer there 
are lett the faster they multiply. In summer rats find 
inviolable harbor in the thick vegetation of the fields ani 
hedgerows, where they scatter during this, their main 
breeding, season, It is hopeless to attempt extermination 
at this time. 

When winter comes the food supply in the open fields 
fails, and the rats draw together in the neighborhood of 
stacks, pigsties, barns, root-clamps, or other sources of 
food supply. They are then easily located, and can be 


thoroughly destroyed by dogs and ferrets, provided their 
lairs are accessible.” 


-_—.--2 


; It was in 1586 that Ralph Lane, then Governor of 
Virginia, and Sir Francis Drake carried with them to 
England all the implements and materials of tobacco 
smoking, and these they handed over to Sir Walter Ra 
leigh. Ralph Lane is credited with being the first Eng 
lish smoker, though it was owing to the influence and ex 
ample of the renowned Sir Walter Raleigh—who, history 
says, “tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before he went to 
ihe seaffolde”—that the habit soon became universal. 





CONNECTING UP THE WIRELESS. 


‘ Bluejackets arranging the wireless installati “Ba” 
ments with “D1” under water. a 


for extensive experi- 





How to make Parliament 


Interesting 
By ALBERT R. CARMAN. 


FRIEND of mine said the cther day when the Reci- 
procity debate was about to open at Ottawa: “Do 
you think it would be worth going up to hear?” 

[ made what I am airaid was an un-Canadian answer: 
“It wouid be weil worth while if it were to be a debate. 
but commonly, our Canadian Commons does not debate. 
The members simply alternate campaign speeches or 
laborious essays, first a blue one and then a red one, for 
ali the world like a varied-colored brick of ice cream.” 
And, if I had only thought of it at the moment, I might 
have added that—as an entertainment—it is usually quite 
as much of a “frost.” 

Now, the British Commons really debate. You may 
have noticed how quickly they disposed of Austen Cham- 
berlain’s amendment to the Address which had special 
reference to our Reciprocity pact. Parts of two days; 
and the agony was over. Moreover, most of the big fel- 
lows spoke and a lot of the smalier fry. But they do not 
go in for three, four and five hour speeches at West 
minster. Except on some great occasion, the House will 
not “stand for it;” and an English member thinks it essen- 
tial to keep the attention of the House. You understand, 
of course, what I mean by “really debating.” I mean that 
system in which each speech is a direct answer to the 
speech or speeches which preceded it; and not that other 
svstem under which each man gets up a prepared pro- 
nouncement on the subject and fires it off with only casual 
reference to what his predecessors have said. Indeed, he 
may be out in the library digging up statistics which will 
look imnressive in the Hansard reports he proposes to 
“frank” to his constituents, while the man he is supposed 
to “follow” is droning away to an empty House. 

We have had scme good debaters at Ottawa; but our 
system gives them very little chance. Nicholas Flood 
Davm was a genuine debater who would have shone in any 
company. Edward Blake could debate when he would, 
though he usualy thought it his duty to “address the 
country.”” That is, he went on the theory that the men who 
read his speech would read ‘nothing else; so he tried to 
make it a comp.ete statement of the case from his side, 
and he didn’t care whether anybody else stayed in the 
Chamber, so long as the reporters did. Sir Charles Tup 
per was a fiery debater, and so was Sir Adoiphe Chapleau; 
but both Sir John Thompson and Dalton McCarthy—two 
historic rivals—always acted as if they were addressing 
a bench of judges with no one else awake. Yet Dalton 
McCarthy could make a campaign speech to a mob which 
would raise the roof. 

3ut the British Cc’mmons at Westminster is the prince 
of debating assemblies. The atmosphere is always electric 
when anything is going on, The Speaker must be some- 
thing of a gymnast; for he does not sit in solemn state 
and await appeals to his ruling as is the tradition at Ot- 
tawa, but literally springs to his feet like a “benched” 
hockey player whose time of repentance is over, and heads 
off a member who is out of order before he has time to 
get to the end of his sentence. The days when I have had 
a chance to sit in the gallery of the Imperial Commons, it 
has seemed to me that “Mr. Speaker” had an especially 
wary eye on the Irish benches—-which were always full— 
as if he expected more trouble from them than from any- 
where else. And a Speaker has to move quickly who hopes 
to beat an Irish tongue. 





* * © 


HEY keen members rigidly to the question in London. 
They are not allowed to ramble—not farther than 
twenty words at the most. I am afraid that some of our 
fellows at Ottawa would be hard put to it to make one of 
their three-hour speeches under such a regime. Most of 
their matter would be ruled out of order as not pertinent 
to the subject in hand. More than that, the other mem- 
bers would not listen. It is one of the most curious sights 
in London to see the members rise up as one man and fall 
over each other in their efforts to escape from the House 
of Commons the moment a speaker bores them or a sub- 
ject comes up in which they afe not concerned. They do 
not make a noisy exit; but, all in a minute, they are 
bunched about the doors leading out of the chamber like 
hockey “fans” about a “rush” entrance. (You will notice 
how hockey my similes are these winter days.) And when 
the members run away, the speaker usually sits down in 
visible confusion, It is a real damage to him to lose the 
ear of the House. When a British member wants to talk 
to his constituents, he goes down and ta-ks to them. He 
does not use the House as a megaphone. It would hurt 
him more with his supporters to have it known that the 
Commons will not listen to him than he could offset by a 
ozen three-hour essays on general political issues. 

That fact alone would make the debating real. An- 
other material circumstance which helps is the absence of 
desks from the British House. ‘The members sit packed 
together on plain benches not unlike a crowded street car 
—except that there are no strap-holders—and no man can 
get into his trouser’s pocket without incommoding a neigh- 
bor. It was funny to me to see the mighty Edward Blake 
jammed into a tightly packed row of members trying to 
lock aloof and abstracted when so conscious was he of 
the presence of his fellow men that it would have been a 
real comfort to him if one of them had stood up to speak. 
Now, members wedged into place in this fashion must be 
really interested or they will not stay. They cannot pass 
the dull periods of a long harangue by writing letters or 
“franking” blue-books to their constituents, as they can 
and do at Ottawa. If they want to write they must leave 
the Chamber and go into one of the writing rooms; and 
that is precisely what they do the moment they are not 
heid by the man on the floor, Nothing would so tend to 
shorten debates at Ottawa as to take out the desks and 
then make it a political disgrace for a man not to be able 
to hold the attention of the House. Parliament could 
meet after Christmas then, and yet get home in time for 
the spring ploughing, 

Of course, desks and debating can go together. They 
do in the French Chambre des Deputes. There the de- 
baters follow each other in a tribune just beneath the 
raised throne of the President of the Chambre, and the 
speeches are commonly delivered without notes and not 
in lively conflict with those immediately preceding but 
with interrupters from the floor as well. Here the mem- 
bers do not go out when they are disgusted or bored; 
they slam the tops of their desks until the President sus- 
pends the session—for a few minutes. But the methods 
of the continental chambers make “another story.” 
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England’s Literary Progress. 


. a lecture given at the University a few weeks ago, 

Principal Peterson, of McGill, quoted extensively 
from a poem by Mr Harold Begbie, and praised it very 
warmly, thus showing that the exchange of pleasantries 
between these two men a few years ago is now a thing of 
the past. Principal Peterson possesses a mild appearance, 
and would suggest a man whose interests were purely 
academic, but he has a turn of phrase when speaking that 
seems to invite controversy, and Mr. Begbie learned that 
the shafts of his wit are well pointed. 
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The little passage-at-arms between the two men oc- 
curred aiter Mr. Begbie visited Canada. He gave his 
impressions of the country very candidly, and was par- 
ticularly severe on the lack of artistic development in the 
Dominion, which made him think that the young nation 
was going to become purely materialistic. He found uo 
lyrical voice crying in the wilderness; genius did not 
seem to be struggling to give birth to something great in 
the literary worid, and even the slight bursts of song were 
commonplace. The English writer said all this at con- 
siderable length and in highly decorated sentences, but 
the burden of his complaint was that the muses showed 
no desire to speak in Canada. 


It was Principal Peterson who made reply to the criti 
cism. He reminded the English visitor that Canada was 
young, and had to develop a national consciousness before 
its literary voices would be heard. He suggested that 
people should be patient with a new country, and added: 
“Remember, that it took England three centuries after 
Shakespeare to produce a Harold Begbie.” 





Would Serve Useful Purpose. 
f)* the opening of the New Brunswick Legislature in 
1897 the speech from the Throne referred to the 
expected development of salt wells in the county of Kings, 
and the mover and seconder of the address spoke of the 
matter in glowing terms, 


Dr. A. A. Stockton, the then leader of the Opposition, 
congratulated the Government on the anticipated develop- 
ment of this important industry, “because,” he gravely 
announced, “the statements of honorable members opposite 
generally have to be taken with a good many grains of 
salt.” 





Sure of His Planks. 


"THE late Sir John A. Macdonald, as all the world 

knows, rejoiced in a ready wit, and the following 
anecdote, which has not yet found its way into print, is 
typical: 

In the old “N.P.” days a hot campaign was being 
waged in Prince Edward county, and Sir John had been 
brought up to speak at a gathering in one of the western 
townships where the Grit candidate seemed to be getting 
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phere, London. 
THE LATE SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART. 

Sir Charlies was born September 4, 1843, and died 
at 76, Sloane Street, Chelsea, January 26, 1911. He 
was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and sat as 
M.P. for Chelsea from 1868-86. In 1880 he became 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and in 
1882 President of the Local Government Board. Since 
1885 he held an Independent position as M.P. for the 
Forest of Dean. 


too influential. Crowds were out to hear the Old Chief- 
tain, and the extemporized platform groaned beneath the 
weight of more or less influential specimens of rural 
iumanity. 

As the speech wore on some of those in the audience 
nearest the platform noticed that the section of it, where- 
on Sir John stood, was getting very shaky and motioned 
anxiously to him to come down. With a gay laugh, how- 
ever, Sir John stepped nimbly to one end, calling out, “It's 
all right, gentlemen. LEverything’s solid where I stand.” 

It is needless to say that the quick fearlessness and the 
delicate hint of the solidity of the planks in his political 


platform, won him many votes. . 
Sn ° 


Outside the Barricade. 


N Ottawa last fall one well known medical man built 
an apartment house. There was nothing against his 
building the structure except that he built right up *o 
the edge of the lot. On the lot next to the new building 
another doctor has a fine residence. The second physiciau 
was so enraged at the encroachment of his privacy that 
he built a high board fence across the boundary of his 
property in such a manner as to altogether shut out the 
light of his neighbor’s windows and to prevent any oc- 
cupant of the apartments from looking out over his 
grounds. 
The other day the wife of the fence builder met the 
wife of.a weli known British Columbia member at an 
afternoon tea. 


“Why, Mrs. Blank, where have you been all winter? 
Where are you living this session,” gushingly exclaimed 
the wife of the follower of the physician. 

“I am living on the blind side of your fence,” was the 
retort, and the fence builder’s wife quickly changed the 
conversation, 


A New Rhodes Scholar. 


ple R. SIDDELL, a fourth year student of Mani- 
+  toba University, has been chosen as a Rhodes scholar 
to represent the province of Manitoba, and will proceed 
under the terms of the scholarship to Oxford next fall. 
He was one of four scholars voted on by the commis- 
sioners at Winnipeg recently. His full name is Eldon 
Rooklidge Siddall, and he is the only son of Mr. George 








ELDON ROOKLIDGE SIDDALL, 


A native of Lucknow, Ont, wo has been selected 
as Rhodes scholar for the Province of Manitoba. 


A. Siddall, banker of Lucknow, Ont. He was born at 
the latter place in 1888 and received his early education 
at Clinton Collegiate Institute, afterwards matriculating 
at Manitoba University. He has won many scholarships, 
but is also eminent in the athletic field. He is regarded 
by his instructor as a thorough all round ‘man, a type of 


student exceptional at the present time. 
ep ees 


New Brunswick Amendments. 


\ R. J. K. PINDER, one of the present members of 

York county in the N.B. House of Assembly, once 
did some work for the old Conservative Government on 
Grand Island Bar in the River St. John, which was very 
severely criticized by his political opponents. 

Some years later Mr. Pinder was making some remarks 
in the House which rather ruffled the temper of a member 
on the opposite side, who called out: ‘“‘What about Grand 
Island Bar?” 


“T do not wonder at the question,” replied Mr. Pinder, 
“for all of the honorable member’s troubles in life have 
sprung from the work on ‘bars,’ but there is this differ- 
ence, that there is plenty of water on Grand Island Bar.” 





An Energetic Bnitisher. 


M R. ELLIS BARKER, the well-known English 

writer on politics and economics, recently paid a 
flying visit to Canada to take a hand in the reciprocity 
controversy. Many persons picture the writers for the 
s ately British reviews and similar journals as academic 
gentlemen, whose fighting blood is not allowed to run 
away with them. Mr. Barker does not belong to that 
type. He has the swinging stride and the masterful way 
of the man who will not put up with contradiction, and he 
lays down his views in the most decided manner. 


Mr. Barker came to Canada with a plan of campaign 
for the fight against the treaty, and he gave it out in 
speeches and interviews. He hurried round to the sym- 
pathetic newspaper offices in the city and proceeded to 
wake things up with a vigor that suggested the militant 
American politician, He gave his instructions and de- 
parted, In one office he saw a map of grain areas which 
interested him, and before anyone could gasp, it had been 
given to him. He took out the nails and departed with it. 
Mr. J. Ellis Barker would quite upset the views of anyone 
who thought that English public men preferred to move 
with a minimum amount of speed. 

As one Torontonian remarked: “Really, if I did not 
know otherwise, I should think he had the British Empire 


in his pocket.” 
———————_--o—_—__—__—. 


Just because a man doesn’t want to be a knocker is no 
reason why he should be some other fellow’s anvil. 


Le flood gates of oratory have been opened, the waters 

of words have covered the precincts, drowned Han 
sard, and at the time of writing the gauge still shows an 
upward trend, Reciprocity, thy name is taik! Now the 
peg is out it, will take a surgical operation to replace it. 
Mr. Foster is raging about like the proverbial lion, the 
tattered old ensign is being flung to the breeze, England, 
home and beauty are being conjured up in the effort to 
appeal to national pride, and the resources of the orators’ 
art employed to convince the country that the Laurier- 
Fielding, and Paterson Company, Limited, have sold the 
birthright of Canadians for a mess of Yankee pottage. 
Delegations are pourine in. The fruit and spring onion 
men—especially the latter—made strong representations 
against the open door policy. Members on both sides are 
overwhelmed with memorials and letters for and against 
the proposed agreement. And the oratory! Whew! 
Compared with what is happening now, the six weeks’ 
debate on Mr. Brodeur’s navy was a gentle outpouring 
of wit and wisdom. It is a regular ‘free for all,” and the 
drivers are already sending their hobby-horses around the 
track. And when it is all over, the resolutions will be 
adopted, the bill founded thereon passed, the shouting 
and tumult will die, and the throat specialists of the 
Capital will work overtime! 


* * * 


| F it were not for the Honorable Lieut.-Colonel Auguste 

Charles Philippe Landry, B.A., the Upper House 
would by this time have died of starvation, as the Com- 
mons has fed their honors with little legislative nourish 
ment so far this session. To date Senator Landry has 
asked eighty-five questions, made thirty-two motions, and 
is still running. Whenever he sees his elderly messmates 
nodding in their plush-covered chairs, and hears an un- 
deniable snore coming from James Kirkpatrick Kerr on 
the Speaker’s throne, he springs up with all the agility 
of his sixty-four summers, and hurls a bombshell in the 
situmbering ranks, by hinting darkly that those bad,*bad 
Americans have secured plans of the century-old fortifica- 
tions on the heights of Quebec. Ii there is one thing more 
than another which will cause the members of the Senate 
to stir uneasily in their dreams, it is that horrible sugges- 
tion. “Spy, spy!” hisses Senator Landry, and everybody 
capable of doing so, sits up. But the man from Mont- 
magny, where they produce vegetables and Armand La- 
vergnes, does not confine himself to spy mysteries. His 
questioning runs the gamut from Quebec bridge contracts 
to the tenure of office of Lieutenant-Governor Pelletier. 
In the official Red Book of Parliament, Senator Landry 
is put down as a “gentleman farmer.” He fought in the 
Fenian raid, and secured a medal therefor. Down in that 
St. Lawrence river constituency, below Quebec, Lieut.-Col. 
Landry teaches the young French-Canadians to be loyal 
British subjects by enlisting in the 61st Regiment. In 
addition to his other activities, he is a Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, and also Knight 
Commander of the Military Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and when he is not engaged in the onerous duties incum- 
bent on the holder of such dignified titles, he is baiting 
the Government in the Senate. The Upper House would 
miss its Montmagny trouble-maker, if only for the reason 
that he is apt to disturb its dreams. 


* * * 


HERE is something about the polished surface smooth- 
ness of Mr. Pugsley which commands admiration. 
No one ever saw the New Brunswicker lose control of his 
temper in the House, and not even the smashing attacks 
of Oswald Smith Crocket, the fiery barrister from Freder 
icton, can stir up the Minister of Public Works to a greater 
degree of resentment than that implied in the suggestion 
“my honorable friend’s remarks are not in accordance with 
the facts.” When Mr. Pugsley desires to squash his ad- 
versary completely, he omits the word “friend” and sub- 
stitutes “honorable gentleman,” with a slight inflexion of 
sarcasm on the “gentleman.” Whenshe feels very very 
grieved at the mere suggestion that purchases of ‘‘sawdust 
wharves” at Richibucto, and doing unauthorized dredging 
at Dalhousie, are not in the public interest, he refers to 
his opponent as “the honorable member.” The other day, 
in discussing Mr. Pugsley’s suave and genial departmental 
methods, one of the Opposition referred to him across the 
floor of the House as “Slippery Bill.” Mr. Pugsley was 
on his feet in a moment, but before the protest could come 
from his lips the irrepressible joker from the left of Mr. 
Speaker said: “I beg the honorable minister’s pardon for 
calling him by his first name.” 


* * * 


N O one enjoys a joke more than Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
The Premier’s sense of humor is keenly developed, 
and when anything happens in the House which tickles 
his fancy, he throws back his head, gives a musical chuckle, 
and allows the famous sunny smile to shine out, When 
the joke is a very good one, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned performance, Sir Wilfrid pokes his desk-mate, Hon. 
William Paterson, vigorously in the ribs, and out of cour- 
tesy the veteran Minister of Customs always laughs heart- 
ily, whether he sees anything funny in it or not, Colonel 
Sam Hughes can generally call forth a good-humored 
laugh from the Premier. Sam is sometimes unconsciously 
funny at the very moment when he is taking himself and 
his martial doings seriously: To hear the warrior from 
Haliburton tell how he captured hundreds of Boers in 
South Africa, the majority of whom eventually got away 
again, one would think he was a Roberts, Kitchener, Lake, 
and Otter rolled into one, with something to spare. But 
to get back to Sir Wilfrid and his joking propensities. 
After Mr. Foster’s characteristic attack on the reciprocity 
agreement, in which the man from North Toronto spilled 
the vials of his sarcasm over the Fielding-Taft pact, turn 
ed it inside out, jumped on it, set it up again, and im 
mediately dealt it a swift upper cut, Sir Wilfrid met the 
Tory orator in the lobby, at the door of the chamber. 
The Premier tapped him genially on the shoulder and said 
smilingly : 
“Why, George, you don’t seem to think much of reci 
procity !” 


A man from the prairies: George H. Bradbury, M.P. 
for Selkirk. 


N the outside world, when a man calls another a liar, 
there is usually an immediate appeal to the primitive 
method’ of settling disputes with nature’s weapons. In 
Parliament, when the lie is passed, and recently this hap- 
pened more frequently than is commensurate with the 
dignity of the finest club in Canada,” an agonized petition 
is made to the Speaker or Chairman as the case may be, 
to make the delinquent eat his words. The Public Ac- 
counts Committee, which has long been famed as the seat 
of many a wordy battle, was the scene of a “lie” incident 
this past week. Mr. F. B. Carvell, the stalwart personal 
counsel of Mr. Pugsley, who spends his time defending 
the department of Public Works against the subtle attacks 
of Messrs, Crocket e¢ al., felt bound to express the opin- 
ion that the Fredericton man was a liar, Instantly there 
was a babel of angry recriminations. Mr. Carvell looked 
as though he would like to back up his opinion, while Mr. 
Crocket calmly waited until the hurly-burly died down, 
in order that he might obtain from Chairman Warburton 
a ruling as to whether such an expression was according 
to Hoyle. Mr. Warburton, who used to be a judge before 
he entered Parliament, puckered his brows, and thought 
that it was not, although he had not consulted authorities 
such as Bourinot or May on the subject. On Sparks street 
Mr. Crocket would probabiy have knocked Mr. Carvel 
down with anything that came handy. In the precincts he 
asked for the chairman’s ruling. All of which shows the 
educative influence of a public career 
a 


W HIN George Henry Bradbury came down from the 

Manitoba plains after the last general elections, 
there was considerable curiosity to see the man who de- 
feated Sam Jackson, the former sitting Liberal member, 
after one of the most bitter fights in Parliamentary his 
tory. Since 1896 Mr. Bradbury had sought a seat in the 
House, but until 1908 he was unsuccessful. In the Borden 
avalanche which swept Manitoba on the jast appeal to the 
country, Bradbury found the wheel of fortune spin his 
way. During the past three sessions the tall rangy man 
from Selkirk has made a name for himself. 
on one occasion a six hours’ speech which left Marathon 
performers such as George E. Foster, Rodolphe Lemieux 
and Sydney Fisher hopelessly in the rear. But George 
had an excellent case on that occasion. He took up the 
St. Peter’s Indian reserve matter, where the Government 
was alleged to have obtained surrender of a choice parcel 
of land belonging to the red men, by misrepresentation 
and whisky, and sold it at prices ranging from $5 an acre 
to their own political friends, who cleaned up handsomely 
on the deal. Mr. Bradbury took up the case for the In- 
dians, and incidentally gaye Frank Oliver one of the 
soundest drubbings that irate Westerner has ever received 
inside the walls of Parliament. Mr. Bradbury prepares 
his cases with care and diligence, and is rarely caught 
napping. He fought hard to get here, and now his ambi 
tion is attained, he is not content to rest on his laurels. 

THE Mace. 


Mr. Punch on Goldwin Smith. 

‘XOLDWIN SMITH, whose “Reminiscences” have been 

skilfully edited by Mr. Arnold Haultain, was a 
Superior Person, even to a fuller extent than Horsman 
reached, or a more modern instance has attained, Look 
ing around him, commentating on men and matters, he 
found little that was good. His memory of the Duke of 
Wellington is limited to the veteran’s appearance in con 
nection with the Oxford Commission appointed by Lord 
John Russell, when “he seemed to proclaim his inaugura- 
tion by making false quantities in reading his Latin speech 
and wearing his Academical cap wrong side before.” 
Lowell he dismisses in a word, Of Emerson he writes: 
“I heard him read his own poetry aloud, but it remained 
as obscure to me as before.’ I note these characteristics 
without prejudice, rather in despite of grateful acknow- 
ledgment of rare personal compliment. Goldwin Smith 
quotes with approval two little japes, long since passed 
into currency, which, in the exuberance of youth, I fast 
ened, one upon Disraeli, the other upon Robert Lowe 
With many other authorities he accepts as a matter-of-fact 
a parentage of which those eminent persons were inn 
cent. He is at his best in his early reminiscences, where 
the intellectual austerity of the man is meliowed by the 
memories of boyhood. Other interesting passages ar¢ 
found in the chapter devoted to the American Ciyil War 
Outside academic circles, Goldwin Smith is perhaps best 
known as “the Oxford Professor” introduced by Disraeli 
into “Lothair” as “a social parasite.” This gratuitous 
attack deeply wounded Goldwin Smith, . “Your expres 
sions,” he wrote to Disraeli, “can touch no man’s honor 
They are the stingless insults of a coward.” All the same 
the sting remained to the end, In his “Reminiscences” ne 
finds it as difficult to keep out reference to his old enem) 
as did “Mr. Dick” to avoid allusion to the head of King 
Charles the First when drafting his memorial. In spite 
of, perhaps because of. certain foibles on the part of the 


diarist the book is full of interest. 
—_———_r-po—__-——_ 
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Dr. Cook has discovered that the way of the trans 
gressor may be paved with gold, 
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J. Fish found, however, that he had grown old without 
knowing it, and his attempted high kick ended in disaster, 
for he so injured his side and back that he could no 
longer attend to his duties and was obliged to resign. It 
so happened that Fish had a policy in an accident insur- 
ance company. It would hardly do to call it insurance, 
for the company took the case into court, and the legal 
decision was that in place of recovering $25 per week for 
a period of twenty-six weeks, the usual indemnity for a 
total disability under an accident insurance policy of that 
particular class, the judge decided that high kicking was 
not an accident under the meaning of Fish’s policy, and 
therefore he was not entitled to any remuneration. 

This reminds one of the case of the woman in the city 
of Quebec who insured her life, and many months after 
ward died. The company carrying the policy refused 
payment on the ground that the woman when insured was 
afilicted with the disease which caused her death. The 
evidence produced in court went to show that the woman, 
unknown to herself and unknown to the medical prac 
titioner who made the examination for the company usual 
in such cases, was actually afflicted with the disease in 
question at the time the policy was issued. On these 
erounds the casé of the plaintiff was thrown out of court. 

Justice and law do not appear to walk hand in hand 


ot 


as often as intended bv our original lawmakers. 
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1)! RING the past few months Toronto SATURDAY 

Nicut has devoted considerable space and no little 
‘lose att very important question of fire in- 
We have from time to time endeavored to point 
in our Ontario statutory condi- 
tions: many of which result in gross injustice to the 


the present there has been no serious 
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tempt to refute these charges even by the insurance men 
mselves. 

[he recent disastrous and disgraceful failure of the 
Standard Mutual, and the present actual insolvency or 
semi-insolvency of several of the companies operating 

der Ontario charters prove that the supervision sup- 
‘osed to be exercised by the Provincial Government has 
tiled to protect either the public or the shareholders. 

The law wt ermits of ‘variations to statutory 
conditions” is being grossly abused by certain companies; 
while that portion of the law which provides that “these 

1s ditions are in force so far as, by the 

t ioe they shall be held to be just and reason 

able to be exacted by the company,” fails to protect the 
assured from unjust and unreasonable clauses because 
the c 5¢ 1g them never intend to have them 
t on the other hand trust to sharp ad- 
stm se clauses. That these variations are 
not required e business is proved by the fact that a 
umber of Canadian companies now issue policies free 
these variations, while others have the co-insurance 

ise as their onl iriation, and that only when a con 
siderat f reduced rate is agreed upon between the 

e Insurance Department of the Province at 

sent is in a lamentable condition no one will gainsay 

as business dealings with it. Created to serve the 
ike insurance a real protection to those who 
- ; Department has engendered an obli- 
t \ € pub ( erest it must fulfill. When 
this de t ike its foster-brother at Ot- 
s ins ce companies that are not even sol- 
ent t itinue to do business, and when this Insurance 
Yepartment es, moreover, protect these insolvent or 
sett neerns has ceased to be a public safe- 
mes a public menace. 

: ; Province should have, and must have, if we 
( eo no more insurance scandals, is a complete 
e In nce Act, while the authority of the 
lent mus such that there will no longer be any 
as to the solidity of each and every one of the cor- 

) ; 1¢ business under an Ontario charter. 
s to be ped that during the present session of 

Ontario Legislature this entire insurance question will 
be en the attention that it deserves. This should be 


only for the protection of the citizens, but for 
the good name of the Province, 


ee we ak. 





The Ghoulish Register. 


Ottawa, Feb. 8th, 1911. 

To the Editor “Saturday Night 

Sir,—You were right One can reach no conclusion other 
than that the observations of the “Catholic Register’ on the 
late Judge McMahon, referred to in your issue of last week, 
were “‘intentionally ghoulish.”’ 

I haye not had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
the late Judge McMahon But I have not infrequently heard 
men, whose judgment commands respect, speak well of him as 


aman, as a Christian, as a Judge His friends may well be 
comforted by the knowledge that the observations of the 
Register hurt him not They hurt the author only In this 
connection may I ask you to publish what John Ruskin had 
to say of those who speak ill of the dead. It seems to me 


singularly apropos, and is as follows 


“Is it not, indeed, ungenerous to speak ill of the dead, since 
they cannot defend themselves”’ Why should they? If you 
speak ill of them falsely, it concerns you, not them Those lies 


of thine will “hurt a man as thou art,’’ assuredly they will not 


hurt thyself; but that clay, or the delivered soul of it, in no 


wise Ajacean shield, seven folded, neyer stayed lance-thrust 
as that turf will, with daisies pied What you say of those 
Fe i 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST SUBMARINE. 


The great British submarine “D1” preceding a warship. it is fitted with wireless, 
s0 that communication can be kept up with the parent ship. 





1 and 2—Editorial Comment. 

2—That Reminds Me, by Alfred R. Carman. 

3—Points About People and Told in the Lobby (Illustrated). 

4—Sinkers Limited, by P. O. D. 

5—Their Dark Companion (Copyrighted). 

6 and 7—Music and Drama, by Hector Charlesworth (Illus- 
trated). 

8 and 9—City and Country Homes (Illustrated). 

9—Revelations in the Great Pyramid. 

10—British Politics and Reciprocity, by A. C. Pratt, M.L.A. 

11—Anecdotal (with Comic Illustrations). 

12—The Bookshelf, by Tom Folio (Illustrated). 

13—Motors and Motoring (Illustrated). 

14—Men’s Wear. 

17—“‘Economist’’ on Reciprocity and Fruit. 

18—Gold and Dross. 

19—Toronto Millionaires: George H. Gooderham, by Augustus 
Bridle (Illustrated). 

20—Toronto Financial Topics, by N. H. 

21—Montreal Financial Topics, by T. C. A. 

22—The Genesis of a Chartered Bank, by H. M. P. Eckardt. 

23—The Theory of Banking and the Bank of England, by 
Stephen Leacock. 

24—The Tale of the Tape. 

25—The Mendelssohn Choir Concerts, by Hector Charlesworth. 

26—Lady Gay’s Page. 

27—Psychic Phenomena, by F. E. M. R. 

28 and 29—Social News of the City and Dominion. 

30—Dress, Illustrated. 





quiet ones is wholly and utterly the world’s affair and yours. 
The lie will, indeed, cost its proper price and work its appoint- 
ed work; you may ruin living myriads by it, you may stop the 
progress of centuries by il, you may have to pay your own 
soul for it, but as for ruffling one corner of the folded shroud 
by it, think it not. The dead have none to defend them! Nay, 
they have two defenders, strong enough for the need, God and 
the worm.” 
A READER. 





Out of the Company. 
Saturday Night, Toronto. 

Gentlemen,—We notice your issue of the 28th ult., re Slo- 
cum Ltd., Louis S. Levee, President, that my son, Harry H. 
Good, is one of the directors of the above company. I em- 
phatically state he is not a director in the above company, 
and has not been since June, 1910, as he holds no stock in the 
company, which is necessary for him to qualify as a director. 

Respectfully, BRENT GOOD. 


Our Food Supply. 


The Editor, Toronto Saturday Night. 

Sir,—Many politicians claim that the prosperity which Cana- 
da at present undoubtedly enjoys is due to our protective poli- 
cy. But this is an assumption which is not easily satisfac- 
torily substantiated. During the last decade upwards of $1,- 
500,000,000 of British and foreign money has been spent in 
Canada in building railways, government works, municipal im- 
provements, mines and industrial enterprises. So, if we ask 
what would our condition be to-day if all these hundreds of 
millions of dollars had not been put into circulation in our 
eouniry. we shall not be asking an impertinent question. It is 
very certain that protection is not entitled to the whole credit 
for our prosperity. 















While the governments, Federal and Provincial, have vied 
with one another to protect and bonus all kinds of industries, 
and thus indirectly build up many large cities and other cen- 
tres of population at the expenses of the rural or farming 
communities, the farming industry has been allowed to lan- 
guish to such a degree that the question of our food supply 
has become a very serious, if not an alarming one. Our rural 
population in many parts has become so depleted that the 
farms cannot be worked for want of the necessary labor. And 
so many good farms are lying idle or only being very indiffer- 
ently worked all over the province of Ontario. 

Market gardening and fruit growing has, doubtless, made 
much progress around our large centres of population. But 
the people require something more than tomatoes, celery, let- 
tuce, radishes, flowers and fruits for their sustenance. They 
want plenty of meats, wholesome vegetables and bread. At 
present, the latter real necessaries of life are becoming more 
and more searce, and can only be had at almost famine 
prices. Fruits and garden truck may be all well enough as 
luxuries, but they are not the staff of life. I contend, there- 
fore, that governments ought to devote more attention to our 
farming industry and to our food supply generally. The Gov- 
ernment of Ontario ought to be in a position to issue a month- 
ly report of the visible supply of food in each and every coun- 
ty of the province. To do this it might be necessary to have 
a food officer in each county who would gather the required 
data. At the present time, many people, when they zo to 
bed, do not know if there is food enough in the country to 
furnish them with their next morning’s breakfast. We are 
certainly putting our trust in Providence to its limit. I con- 
tend also that it is as much the duty of the Government to 
provide as full a supply of food for the body as they do for 
the mind. Boys and girls might get along for a while with- 
out many of the present day educational luxuries without suf- 
fering injury, but they must, if they would haye healthy 
bodies, have a generous supply of good, plain, wholesome food. 
Bananas, apples, oranges and all the other fruits cannot take 
the place of good bread, milk, meats and potatoes. 

I contend further, that the Government ought to spend 
enough money every year on our provincial roads, to put them 
in good condition and to keep them so. The Government ought 
also to supply free samples of seed yrain to be sown under the 
direction and supervision of the county food offices. It also 
ought to do a few other things for the farmer, and indirectly 
to cheapen the peoples’ food supply 

Yours truly, Mo cB 


That Students’ Night. 


The Editor ‘Front Page,” 





Toronto Saturday Night. 

Dear Sir,—-I have read your remarks on the rowdyism of 
the students at the Royal Alexandra Theatre on their ‘theatre 
night.’’ And I would like to call your attention to a few facts 
which you have apparently overlooked. First, the theatre was 
rented by the U. of T. students for that evening, and it was 
not open to the public that night. And anyone who went knew 
what to expect. (This is probably the reason wat tickets were 
in such demand.) All those going did so at their own risk. 
Second, as the theatre was rented by the students they could 
bar the six policemen from entering. (Brilliant suggestion 
that?) Also your reporter's friend who had her dress spoiled 
by the ringing of a bell and the throwing of confetti and darts, 
should haye known better than to have come 


to a gathering 
of students who were “out for fun in such 


a costume. 1 
would not presume for a minute that your paper would print 
anything that was not true or merely imagination. I 
like to suggest that if you consider yourself so much better 
able to run this city than those that have been elected to do 
so you might call around to the Toronto Street Ry. office and 
ask R. J. F. for permission to do it In re-reading your article 


would 


I notice you seem to have a pretty vivid conception of what 
‘“‘cells’’ look like. People who are knocking invariably become 
“chronic kickers.’”” I might say that I am extremely sorry 
your reporter and his lady friend did not have a pleasant even- 
ing, but when such distinguished guests are going to be pres- 
ent, I am sure the students would like to know beforehand, 
and be prepared to act accordingly. You know they only 
thought the Lieutenant-Governor and the Mayor were going 
to be present. 
Affectionately yours, AN OLD FRIEND. 


P.S.—In case you might misconstrue this, I may as well 
tell you I am not a student. I paid 10c. for your valuable (7?) 
paper and expected to get something better on the front page 
at least than that wind about the students. A. O. F. 


{Editor’s Note.—With reference to the statements in the 
above communication it may be said that no member of the 
staff of Saturday Night was present at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre on the night of the riotous proceedings during Mr. Ed- 
ward Terry’s engagement. Saturday Night knows so much 
about “Student nights’’ that no member of its staff is likely 
to attend one if he can avoid it; therefore there was no per- 
sonal grievance. The fact that the students purchased the 
whole nouse and resold the tickets rather aggravates their of- 
fence. They took the money of the public and then proceeded 
to destroy all possible chance of anyone hearing the play. 
They showed no consideration for Mr. Terry and the ladies 
of his company, and treated them in a manner most boorish. 
Dost anyone imagine that Mr. Terry would have permitted the 
sale of the theatre to the students at all had he known that 
they would turn the place into a bear garden? We would ad- 
vise our affectionate correspondent to ask the opinion of the 
faculty, who publicly expressed the shame they felt at the 


conduct of the primitive and boorish youths who led the dis- 
turbance. ] 





The King and His Wife. 


February 138th, 1911. 
Iditor “Saturday Night,’’ Toronto. 


Dear Sir,—In your able remarks on the Front Page last 
week concerning King George’s libel suit, you made the state- 
ment: “Of course, no marriage that he could have contracted 
would have been legal unless it had the assent of the reign- 
ing monarch. and of the British Cabinet.’’ May I point 
out that this is a mistake, though one very frequently made. 
The first marriage that King George made when Prince of 
Wales would be legal, no matter with whom it was made. 
Only it would not necessarily be recognized by the Sovereign 
or by the Cabinet as conferring Royal rights upon the wife, 
or the right to succeed to the British throne upon the chil- 
dren. The same law that binds all the King’s subjects as to 
the legality of marriage binds him, the Prince of Wales, and 
all the Royal family. They have no special privileges. And 
the reason is obvious. No one can alter a moral law. But 





: HON. CHAMP CLARK. 
Democratic leader of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, who is pledged to reciprocity with Canada, 
and who will succeed Hon. Joseph Cannon as Speaker. 





any country can say who shall and who shall not be King, 
Queen or Prince of Wales. If King George had married Miss 
Seymour at Malta, as stated, she would have been his wife, 
though not necessarily Queen, and in marrying Queen Mary 
subsequently he would have committed bigamy and been liable 
to be prosecuted therefor. Nor would any clergyman of the 
Church of England (or | should think, any other), knowing 
of the first marriage, have performed the second ceremony. 
Happily, as we know, all is right. ; 


Yours, etc. CANDIDUS, 





Secret of Rat Extermination. 


“THE whole secret of rat extermination is, in my ex 

' perience, summed up in the one word ‘harbor,’ ’ 
writes Captain Pretyman to The Times in view of the 
plague in East Suffolk. ‘Wherever there are old build- 
ings, thatches, large stacks, or other refuge where rats 
are inaccessible to dogs and ferrets, there the breediny 
stock is preserved; and by Nature’s law, the fewer there 
are left the faster they multiply. In summer rats find 
inviolable harbor in the thick vegetation of the fields ani 
hedgerows, where they scatter during this, their main 
breeding, season, It is hopeless to attempt extermination 
at this time. 


“When winter comes the tood supply in the open fields 
fails, and the rats draw together in the neighborhood of 
stacks, pigsties, barns, root-clamps, or other sources of 
food supply. They are then easily located, and can be 
thoroughly destroyed by dogs and ferrets, provided their 
lairs are accessible.” 


—__ > 


_ It was in 1586 that Ralph Lane, then Governor of 
Virginia, and Sir Francis Drake carried with them to 
[england all the implements and materials of tobacco 
smoking, and these they handed over to Sir Walter Ra 
leigh. Ralph Lane is credited with being the first Eng 
lish smoker, though it was owing to the influence and ex 
ample of the renowned Sir Walter Raleigh—who, history 
says, ““tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before he went to 
ine seaffolde’—that the habit soon became universal. 





CONNECTING UP THE WIRELESS. 


‘Bluejackets arranging the wireless installation “Ba” 
ments with “D1” under water. oe 


for extensive experi- 





How to make Parliament 


Interesting 
By ALBERT R. CARMAN. 


FRIEND of mine said the cther day when the Reci- 
procity debate was about to open at Ottawa: “Do 
you think it would be worth going up to hear?” 

[ made what I am airaid was an un-Canadian answer: 
“It would be weil worth while if it were to be a debate. 
but commonly, our Canadian Commons does not debate. 
The members simply alternate campaign speeches or 
laborious essays, first a blue one and then a red one, for 
ali the world like a varied-colored brick of ice cream.” 
And, if I had only thought of it at the moment, I might 
have added that—as an entertainment—it is usually quite 
as much of a “frost.” 

Now, the British Commons really debate. You may 
have noticed how quickly they disposed of Austen Cham- 
berlain’s amendment to the Address which had special 
reference to our Reciprocity pact. Parts of two days; 
and the agony was over. Moreover, most of the big fel- 
lows spoke and a lot of the smalier fry. But they do not 
go in for three, four and five hour speeches at West 
iinster. Except on some great occasion, the House will 
not “stand for it; and an English member thinks it essen- 
tial to keep the attention of the House. You understand, 
of course, what I mean by “‘really debating.” I mean that 
system in which each speech is a direct answer to the 
speech or speeches which preceded it; and not that other 
svstem under which each man gets up a prepared pro- 
nouncement on the subject and fires it off with only casual 
reference to what his predecessors have said. Indeed, he 
may be out in the library digging up statistics which will 
look imoressive in the Hansard reports he proposes to 
“frank” to his constituents, while the man he is supposed 
to “follow” is droning away to an empty House. 

We have had some good debaters at Ottawa; but our 
system gives them very little chance. Nicholas Flood 
Davi was a genuine debater who would have shone in any 
company. Edward Blake could debate when he would, 
though he usualy thought it his duty to “address the 
country.” That is, he went on the theory that the men who 
read his speech would read ‘nothing else; so he tried to 
make it a comp.ete statement of the case from his side, 
and he didn’t care whether anybody else stayed in the 
Chamber, so long as the reporters did. Sir Charles Tup 
per was a fiery debater, and so was Sir Adoiphe Chapleau ; 
but both Sir John Thompson and Daiton McCarthy—two 
historic rivais—aiways acted as if they were addressing 
a bench of judges with no one else awake. Yet Dalton 
McCarthy could make a campaign speech to a mob which 
would raise the roof. 

But the British Ccmmons at Westminster is the prince 
of debating assemblies. The atmosphere is always electric 
when anything is going on, The Speaker must be some- 
thing of a gymnast; ior he does not sit in solemn state 
and await appeals to his ruling as is the tradition at Ot- 
tawa, but literally springs to his feet like a “benched” 
hockey player whose time of repentance is over, and heads 
off a member who is out of order before he has time to 
get to the end of his sentence. The days when I have had 
a chance to sit in the gallery of the Imperial Commons, it 
has seemed to me that “Mr. Speaker” had an especialiy 
wary eye on the Irish benches—-which were always full— 
as if he expected more trouble from them than from any- 
where else. And a Speaker has to move quickly who hopes 
to beat an Irish tongue. 

* * * 


HEY keen members rigidly to the question in London. 
They are not allowed to ramble—not farther than 
twenty words at the most. I am afraid that some of our 
fellows at Ottawa would be hard put to it to make one of 
their three-hour speeches under such a regime. Most of 
their matter would be ruled out of order as not pertinent 
to the subject in hand. More than that, the other mem- 
bers would not listen. It is one of the most curious sights 
in London to see the members rise up as one man and fall 
over each other in their efforts to escape from the House 
of Commons the moment a speaker bores them or a sub- 
ject comes up in which they afe not concerned. They do 
not make a noisy exit; but, all in a minute, they are 
bunched about the doors leading out of the chamber like 
hockey “fans” about a “rush” entrance. (You will notice 
how hockey my similes are these winter days.) And when 
the members run away, the speaker usually sits down in 
visible confusion, It is a real damage to him to lose the 
ear of the House. When a British member wants to talk 
to his constituents, he goes down and ta-ks to them. He 
does not use the House as a megaphone. It would hurt 
him more with his supporters to have it known that the 
Commons will not listen to him than he could offset by a 
ozen three-hour essays on general political issues. 

That fact alone would make the debating real. An- 
other material circumstance which helps is the absence of 
desks from the British House. ‘The members sit packed 
together on plain benches not unlike a crowded street car 
—except that there are no strap-holders—and no man can 
get into his trouser’s pocket without incommoding a neigh- 
bor. It was funny to me to see the mighty Edward Blake 
jammed into a tightly packed row of members trying to 
lock aloof and abstracted when so conscious was he of 
the presence of his fellow men that it would have been a 
real comfort to him if one of them had stood up to speak. 
Now, members wedged into place in this fashion must be 
really interested or they will not stay. They cannot pass 
the dull periods of a long harangue by writing letters or 
“franking” blue-books to their constituents, as they can 
and do at Ottawa. If they want to write they must leave 
the Chamber and go into one of the writing rooms; and 
that is precisely what they do the moment they are not 
held by the man on the floor, Nothing would so tend to 
shorten debates at Ottawa as to take out the desks and 
then make it a political disgrace for a man not to be able 
to hold the attention of the House. Parliament could 
meet after Christmas then, and yet get home in time for 
the spring ploughing, 

Of course, desks and debating can go together. They 
do in the French Chambre des Deputes. There the de- 
baters follow each other in a tribune just beneath the 
raised throne of the President of the Chambre, and the 
speeches are commonly delivered without notes and not 
in lively conflict with those immediately preceding but 
with interrupters from the floor as well. Here the mem- 
bers do not go out when they are disgusted or bored; 
they slam the tops of their desks until the President sus- 
pends the session—for a few minutes. But the methods 
of the continental chambers make “another story.” 
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England’s Literary Progress. 


ie a lecture given at the University a few weeks ago, 

Principal Peterson, of McGill, quoted extensively 
from a poem by Mr. Harold Begbie, and praised it very 
warmly, thus showing that the exchange of pieasantries 
between these two men a few years ago is now a thing of 
the past. Principal Peterson possesses a mild appearance, 
and would suggest a man whose interests were purely 
academic, but he has a turn of phrase when speaking that 
seems to invite controversy, and Mr. Begbie learned that 
the shafts of his wit are well pointed. 

The little passage-at-arms between the two men oc- 
curred aiter Mr. Begbie visited Canada. He gave his 
impressions of the country very candidly, and was par- 
ticularly severe on the lack of artistic development in the 
Dominion, which made him think that the young nation 
was going to become purely materialistic. He found uo 
iyrical voice crying in the wilderness; genius did not 
seem to be struggling to give birth to something great in 
the literary worid, and even the slight bursts of song were 
commonplace. The English writer said all this at con- 
siderable length and in highly decorated sentences, but 
the burden of his complaint was that the muses showed 
no desire to speak in Canada. 

It was Principal Peterson who made reply to the criti 
cism. He reminded the Engiish visitor that Canada was 
young, and had to develop a national consciousness before 
its literary voices would be heard. He suggested that 
people should be patient with a new country, and added: 
“Remember, that it took England three centuries aiter 
Shakespeare to produce a Haroid Begbie.” 





Would Serve Useful Purpose. 
N the opening of the New Brunswick Legislature in 
1897 the speech from the Throne referred to the 
expected development of salt wells in the county of Kings, 
and the mover and seconder of the address spoke of the 
matter in glowing terms. 

Dr. A. A. Stockton, the then leader of the Opposition, 
congratulated the Government on the anticipated develop- 
ment of this important industry, “because,” he gravely 
announced, “the statements of honorable members opposite 
generally have to be taken with a good many grains of 
salt.” 





Sure of His Planks. 


"THE late Sir John A. Macdonald, as all the world 

knows, rejoiced in a ready wit, and the following 
anecdote, which has not yet found its way into print, is 
typical: 

In the old “N.P.” days a hot campaign was being 
waged in Prince Edward county, and Sir John had been 
brought up to speak at a gathering in one of the western 
townships where the Grit candidate seemed to be getting 
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THE LATE SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART. 


Sir Charles was born September 4, 1843, and died 
at 76, Sloane Street, Chelsea, January 26, 1911. He 
was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and sat as 
M.P. for Chelsea from 1868-86. In 1880 he became 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and in 
1882 President of the Local Government Board. Since 
1885 he held an Independent position as M.P. for the 
Forest of Dean. 


too influential. Crowds were out to hear the Old Chief- 
tain, and the extemporized platform groaned beneath the 
weight of more or less influential specimens of rural 
iiumanity. 

As the speech wore on some of those in the audience 
nearest the platform noticed that the section of it, where- 
on Sir John stood, was getting very shaky and motioned 
anxiously to him to come down. With a gay laugh, how- 
ever, Sir John stepped nimbly to one end, calling out, “It's 
all right, gentlemen. LEverything’s solid where I stand.” 

It is needless to say that the quick fearlessness and the 
delicate hint of the solidity of the planks in his political 
platform, won him many votes. . 

Shag Ses ° 


Outside the Barricade. 


N Ottawa last fall one well known medical man built 
an apartment house. There was nothing against his 
building the structure except that he built right up *o 
the edge of the lot. On the lot next to the new building 
another doctor has a fine residence. The second physiciau 
was so enraged at the encroachment of his privacy that 
he built a high board fence across the boundary of his 
property in such a manner as to altogether shut out the 
light of his neighbor’s windows and to prevent any oc- 
cupant of the apartments from looking out over his 
grounds, 


The other day the wife of the fence builder met the 
wife of.a weli known British Columbia member at an 
afternoon tea. 

“Why, Mrs. Blank, where have you been all winter? 
Where are you living this session,” gushingly exclaimed 
the wife of the follower of the physician. 

“T am living on the blind side of your fence,” was the 
retort, and the fence builder’s wife quickly changed the 
conversation. 7 


A New Rhodes Scholar. 


4 LDON R. SIDDELL, a fourth year student of Mani- 
+  toba University, has been chosen as a Rhodes scholar 
to represent the province of Manitoba, and will proceed 
under the terms of the scholarship to Oxford next fall. 
He was one of four scholars voted on by the commis- 
sioners at Winnipeg recently. His full name is Eldon 
Rooklidge Siddall, and he is the only son of Mr. George 








ELDON ROOKLIDGE SIDDALL, 


A native of Lucknow, Ont, wo has been selected 
as Rhodes scholar for the Province of Manitoba. 


A. Siddall, banker of Lucknow, Ont. He was born at 
the latter place in 1888 and received his early education 
at Clinton Collegiate Institute, afterwards matriculating 
at Manitoba University. He has won many scholarships, 
but is also eminent in the athletic field. He is regarded 
by his instructor as a thorough all round man, a type of 


student exceptional at the present time. 
a eee 


New Brunswick Amendments. 


M R. J. K. PINDER, one of the present members of 
A York county in the N.B. House of Assembly, once 
did some work for the old Conservative Government on 
Grand Island Bar in the River St. John, which was very 
severely criticized by his political opponents. 

Some years later Mr. Pinder was making some remarks 
in the House which rather ruffled the temper of a member 
on the opposite side, who called out: “What about Grand 
Island Bar?” 

“T do not wonder at the question,” replied Mr. Pinder, 
“for all of the honorable member’s troubles in life have 
sprung from the work on ‘bars,’ but there is this differ- 
ence, that there is plenty of water on Grand Island Bar.” 





An Energetic Bnitisher. 


\ R. ELLIS BARKER, the well-known English 
| writer on politics and economics, recently paid a 
flying visit to Canada to take a hand in the reciprocity 
controversy. Many persons picture the writers for the 
s ately British reviews and similar journals as academic 
gentlemen, whose fighting blood is not allowed to run 
away with them. Mr. Barker does not belong to that 
type. He has the swinging stride and the masterful way 
of the man who will not put up with contradiction, and he 
lays down his views in the most decided manner. 

Mr. Barker came to Canada with a plan of campaign 
for the fight against the treaty, and he gave it out in 
speeches and interviews. He hurried round to the sym- 
pathetic newspaper offices in the city and proceeded to 
wake things up with a vigor that suggested the militant 
American politician, He gave his instructions and de- 
parted, In one office he saw a map of grain areas which 
interested him, and before anyone could gasp, it had been 
given to him. He took out the nails and departed with it. 
Mr. J. Ellis Barker would quite upset the views of anyone 
who thought that English public men preferred to move 
with a minimum amount of speed. 

As one Torontonian remarked: “Really, if I did not 
know otherwise, I should think he had the British Empire 
in his pocket.” 

———_ 2 ————_— 

Just because a man doesn’t want to be a knocker is no 

reason why he’ should be some other fellow’s anvil. 





HE flood gates of oratory have been opened, the waters 
of words have covered the precincts, drowned Han 
sard, and at the time of writing the gauge still shows an 
upward trend, Reciprocity, thy name is taik! Now the 
peg is out it, will take a surgical operation to replace it. 
Mr. Foster is raging about like the proverbial lion, the 
tattered old ensign is being flung to the breeze, England, 
home and beauty are being conjured up in the effort to 
appeal to national pride, and the resources of the orators’ 
art employed to convince the country that the Laurier- 
Fielding, and Paterson Company, Limited, have sold the 
birthright of Canadians for a mess of Yankee pottage. 
Delegations are pourine in. The fruit and spring onion 
ien—especially the latter—made strong representations 
against the open door policy. Members on both sides are 
overwhelmed with memorials and letters for and against 
the proposed agreement. And the oratory! Whew! 
Compared with what is happening now, the six weeks’ 
debate on Mr. Brodeur’s navy was a gentle outpouring 
of wit and wisdom. It is a regular “free for all,” and the 
drivers are already sending their hobby-horses around the 
track. And when it is all over, the resolutions will be 
adopted, the bill founded thereon passed, the shouting 
and tumult will die, and the throat specialists of the 
Capital will work overtime! 
* * * 


F it were not for the Honorable Lieut.-Colonel Auguste 
Charles Philippe Landry, B.A., the Upper House 
would by this time have died of starvation, as the Com- 
mons has fed their honors with little legislative nourish 
ment so far this session. To date Senator Landry has 
asked eighty-five questions, made thirty-two motions, and 
is still running. Whenever he sees his elderly messmates 
nodding in their plush-covered chairs, and hears an un 
deniable snore coming from James Kirkpatrick Kerr on 
the Speaker’s throne, he springs up with all the agility 
of his sixty-four summers, and hurls a bombshell in the 
siumbering ranks, by hinting darkly that those bad,*bad 
Americans have secured plans of the century-old fortifica- 
tions on the heights of Quebec. Ili there is one thing more 
than another which will cause the members of the Senate 
to stir uneasily in their dreams, it is that horrible sugges- 
tion. “Spy, spy!” hisses Senator Landry, and everybody 
capable of doing so, sits up. But the man from Mont- 
magny, where they produce vegetables and Armand La- 
vergnes, does not confine himself to spy mysteries. His 
questioning runs the gamut from Quebec bridge contracts 
to the tenure of office of Lieutenant-Governor Pelletier. 
In the official Red Book of Parliament, Senator Landry 
is put down as a “gentleman farmer.” He fought in the 
Fenian raid, and secured a medal therefor. Down in that 
St. Lawrence river constituency, below Quebec, Lieut.-Col. 
Landry teaches the young French-Canadians to be loyal 
British subjects by enlisting in the 61st Regiment. In 
addition to his other activities, he is a Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, and also Knight 
Commander of the Military Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and when he is not engaged in the onerous duties incum- 
bent on the holder of such dignified titles, he is baiting 
the Government in the Senate. The Upper House would 
miss its Montmagny trouble-maker, if only for the reason 
that he is apt to disturb its dreams. 


* * * 


HERE is something about the polished surface smooth- 
ness of Mr, Pugsley which commands admiration, 
No one ever saw the New Brunswicker lose control of his 
temper in the House, and not even the smashing attacks 
of Oswald Smith Crocket, the fiery barrister from Freder 
icton, can stir up the Minister of Public Works to a greater 
degree of resentment than that implied in the suggestion 
“my honorable friend’s remarks are not in accordance with 
the facts.” When Mr. Pugsley desires to squash his ad 
versary completely, he omits the word “friend” and sub- 
stitutes “honorable gentleman,” with a slight inflexion of 
sarcasm on the “gentleman.” Whenshe feels very very 
grieved at the mere suggestion that purchases of “sawdust 
wharves” at Richibucto, and doing unauthorized dredging 
at Dalhousie, are not in the public interest, he refers to 
his opponent as “the honorable member.” The other day, 
in discussing Mr. Pugsley’s suave and genial departmental 
methods, one of the Opposition referred to him across the 
floor of the House as “Slippery Bill.” Mr. Pugsley was 
on his feet in a moment, but before the protest could come 
from his lips the irrepressible joker from the left of Mr. 
Speaker said: “I beg the honorable minister’s pardon for 
calling him by his first name.” 
* * * 


N O one enjoys a joke more than Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
The Premier’s sense of humor is keenly developed, 
and when anything happens in the House which tickles 
his fancy, he throws back his head, gives a musical chuckle, 
and allows the famous sunny smile to shine out, When 
the joke is a very good one, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned performance, Sir Wilfrid pokes his desk-mate, Hon. 
William Paterson, vigorously in the ribs, and out of cour- 
tesy the veteran Minister of Customs always laughs heart- 
ily, whether he sees anything funny in it or not, Colonel 
Sam Hughes can generally call forth a good-humored 
laugh from the Premier. Sam is sometimes unconsciously 
funny at the very moment when he is taking himself and 
his martial doings seriously. To hear the warrior from 
Haliburton tell how he captured hundreds of Boers in 
South Africa, the majority of whom eventually got away 
again, one would think he was a Roberts, Kitchener, Lake, 
and Otter rolled into one, with something to spare. But 
to get back to Sir Wilfrid and his joking propensities. 
After Mr. Foster’s characteristic attack on the reciprocity 
agreement, in which the man from North Toronto spilled 
the vials of his sarcasm over the Fielding-Taft pact, turn 
ed it inside out, jumped on it, set it up again, and im 
mediately dealt it a swift upper cut, Sir Wilfrid met the 
Tory orator in the lobby, at the door of the chamber. 
The Premier tapped him genially on the shoulder and said 
smilingly : 
“Why, George, you don’t seem to think much of reci 
procity |” 


A man from the prairies: George H. Bradbury, M.P. 
for Selkirk. 


N the outside world, when a man calls another a liar, 
there is usually an immediate appeal to the primitive 
method’ of settling disputes with nature’s weapons. In 
Parliament, when the lie is passed, and recently this hap- 
pened more frequently than is commensurate with the 
dignity of the finest club in Canada,” an agonized petition 
is made to the Speaker or Chairman as the case may be, 
to make the delinquent eat his words. The Public Ac- 
counts Committee, which has long been famed as the seat 
of many a wordy battle, was the scene of a “lie” incident 
this past week. Mr. F. B. Carvell, the stalwart personal 
counsel of Mr. Pugsley, who spends his time defending 
the department of Public Works against the subtle attacks 
of Messrs, Crocket e# al., felt bound to express the opin- 
ion that the Fredericton man was a liar, Instantly there 
was a babel of angry recriminations. Mr. Carvell looked 
as though he would like to back up his opinion, while Mr 
Crocket calmly waited until the hurly-burly died down, 
in order that he might obtain from Chairman Warburton 
a ruling as to whether such an expression was according 
to Hoyle. Mr. Warburton, who used to be a judge before 
he entered Parliament, puckered 
that it was not, although he had not consulted authorities 
such as Bourinot or May on j On Sparks street 
Mr. Crocket would probabiy have knocked Mr. Carvel 


lis brows, and thought 


the subject. 


down with anything that came handy. In the precincts he 
asked for the chairman’s ruling. All of which shows tl 


educative influence of a public career 
* * * 


hee George Henry Bradbury came down irom the 

Manitoba plains after the last general elections, 
there was considerable curiosity to see the man 
feated Sam Jackson, the former sitting Liberal member, 
after one of the most bitter fights in Parliamentary his 
tory. Since 1896 Mr. Bradbury had sought a seat in the 
House, but until 1908 he was unsuccesstiul. 
avalanche which swept Manitoba on the last appeal to the 
country, Bradbury found the wheel of f pin his 
way. During the past three sessions the tall rangy man 
from Selkirk has made a name for himself. He detivered 
on one occasion a six hours’ speech which lett Marathon 
performers such as George E. Foster, Rodolphe Lemieux 
and Sydney Fisher hopelessly in the rear. But George 
had an excellent case on that occasion. He took up the 
St. Peter’s Indian reserve matter, where the Government 
was alleged to have obtained surrender of a choice parcel 
of land belonging to the red men, by misrepresentation 
and whisky, and sold it at prices ranging from $5 an acre 
to their own political friends, who cleaned up handsomely 
on the deal. Mr. Bradbury took up the case for the In- 
dians, and incidentally gave Frank Oliver one of the 
soundest drubbings that irate Westerner has ever received 
inside the walls of Parliament. Mr. Bradbury prepares 
his cases with care and diligence, and is rarely caught 
napping. He fought hard to get here, and now his ambi 
tion is attained, he is not content to rest on his laurels. 
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Mr. Punch on Goldwin Smith. 
*OLDWIN SMITH, whose “Reminiscences” have been 
skilfully edited by Mr. Arnold Haultain, was 

Superior Person, even to a fuller extent than Horsman 
reached, or a more modern instance has attained, Look 

ing around him, commentating on men and matters, h¢ 
found little that was good. His memory of the Duke of 
Wellington is limited to the veteran’s appearance in con 

nection with the Oxford Commission appointed by Lord 
John Russell, when “he seemed to proclaim his inaugura- 
tion by making false quantities in reading his Latin speech 
and wearing his Academical cap wrong side before.” 
Lowell he dismisses in a word. Of Emerson he writes: 
“T heard him read his own poetry aloud, but it remained 
as obscure to me as before.” I note these characteristics 
without prejudice, rather in despite of grateful acknow 

ledgment of rare personal compliment. Goldwin Smith 
quotes with approval two little japes, long since passed 
into currency, which, in the exuberance of youth, I fast 

ened, one upon Disraeli, the other upon Robert Lowe 
With many other authorities he accepts as a matter-of-fact 
a parentage of which those eminent persons were inn 

cent. He is at his best in his early reminiscences, where 
the intellectual austerity of the man is mellowed by thx 
memories of boyhood Other interesting passages ar 
found in the chapter devoted to the American Ciyil War 
Outside academic circles, Goldwin Smith is perhaps best 
known as “the Oxford Professor” introduced by Disraeli 
into “Lothair” as “a social parasite.” This gratuitous 
attack deeply wounded Goldwin Smith. . “Your expres 
sions,” he wrote to Disraeli, “can touch no man’s honor. 
They are the stingless insults of a coward.” All the same 
the sting remained to the end. In his “Reminiscences” he 
finds it as difficult to keep out reference to his old enem) 
as did ‘Mr. Dick” to avoid allusion to the head of King 
Charles the First when drafting his memorial. In spite 
of, perhaps because of. certain foibles on the part of the 


diarist the book is full of interest. 
——_ oo _____—_--- 


Dr. Cook has discovered that the way of the trans- 
gressor may be paved with gold, 
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ALLAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 


WINTER SAILINGS 


ST. JOHN and HALIFAX to 
LIVERPOOL 


BOSTON and PORTLAND to 
GLASGOW 


Superior accommodation ™ay be 
obtained at minimum rate on 
sailings for the balance ~*~ “he 
winter season. 


CORONATION, June 22nd, 1911 


RESERVATIONS for May, Jus 
and July sailings should be made 
as soon as possible, to obtaim 
cholee of aceommoéation. Reser- 
vation lists are now open. Full 
information as to rates, etc., on 
application to 


“THE ALLAN LINB’’ . 
77 Yonge St., Toronto 
Phone Main 2181. 















































Scene—The back-room at Muldoon’s, Buffalo. ‘Table 
with bottles, labeled Bourbon—empty. 

Time.—Just before closing. 

Characters——George S. Bunro—familiarly “Bunny,” 
youthful financier on his uppers. C. Sheldon Washburn, 
not so youthful, also on his uppers, wearing false beard 
—familiarly “Shel.” 





Shel (despondently).—“And to think that this time 
last year I had three horses, the respect of my fellow- 
man, and the confidence of every sucker that expected 
eight hundred per cent. on his money. And now——” 

Bunny (always optimistic)—“Aw, cheer up, Shel. 
There are worse places, you know. Now there’s our old 
friend Bob Athol who ws 

Shel (nervously ).—‘“Say, talk of something pleasant, 
will you? I’m so nervous, every time I wake up in the 
morning I look to see if there are bars on the window, 
and then you come 
here talkin’ about—cut 
it out, that’s all!” 

Bunny.—“There you 























“The quality goes in before 
the name goes on.” 


go again. Why, your 
disguise is all right. 
No one in the world 


would ever take you 
for a promoter. But 
here’s where I buy 
(Lays one-dollar bill 
on table and_ rings. 
Reflectivels ). The last 
of many thousands 
spent on—what’s yours, 


Shel?” 





(They give orders to 


* bar-keep — irish and 
BRED ough. 
Shel. — “But can't 


“You'd better take to farming, 


you think 


Home Made 


BREAD 


SAE, EEO MERA 


of anything? 


Here we are without 


” 





It won't 
inspiration is liable to come any min- 
then all we’ll have to do is capitalize it and 


Bunny.—‘ Never mind what we’re without. 
be for long. An 
ute. And 





Yo 


1e foods are as sell it to the public. And this time we’ll make our get- 
part of your health away. Last time I got——” 
sunshine Shel—Hell—so did I. The mistake we made was 
' eae haces we didn’t buy the d——n paper out.” 
a @ these bunny.—*We might have had to give ’em real money, 
s it an be sure ld boy. But, pshaw, it’s all in the game. Better luck 
is aniieiatneil aa next time.” 
€ | serve (Bar-keep appears with drinks. Shel pockets change). 
e e slices Bunny (admiringly)—"“Well, you're beginning all 
; from right. But, here’s how!” 
: aes Shel (with a long sigh of satisfaction) —‘“I needed 
edin’s Home-made bread hat. My throat was as hot as Vesuvius.” 
— and Bunny (reflectively). — ‘“Vesuvius—Vesuvius—Lord, 
1 Shel, if we could only capitalize that! What power, man, 
+ it prow ever a what power! And it’s got all the heat and energy at the 
email breads—20 ounces centre of the earth back of it. (Falls into deep thought). 





ate Shel—*Been reading any scientific works in the pub- 
OO sa lic library lately? Or are you just trying to improve my 
s College 761 and mind ?” 
irkdale 1585 Bunny (Jumping to his feet)—‘‘By heavens, Shel, 
keries 160-164 Avenue I've got ut I've got it.” ; J 
nd Bloor aad unten shel (bitterly ).— Yes, you've got it all right—got it 
stale bac. I knew you shouldn’t have taken that last drink. 
Streets. It 3 
AOR ines ce aR TS Bunny (excitedly )—‘Cut it out, man. 


I tell you I’ve 
got it—the inspiration that'll make us rich. There’s no 


A Case of Premonition. 


ee Quebec Telegraph recently drew attention to a 
case of premonition which excited a good deal of 
comment fifty years ago. A melancholy relic of the loss 
SS. Hungarian, which was wrecked rather more 

than half a century ago off the Nova Scotian coast, was 
given to the public in January, 1861, in the shape of a 
letter written by a young lady, who was amongst the lost, 
to her brother in America. The letter in question was 
written just before she sailed, and was amongst the mails 
wreck. It read as follows: “My dear 
| have to-day engaged passage by the Hun- 
garian to sail in a few days, and if we have a safe and 
erous voyage, I hope to relieve you from the labor 

f deciphering this miserable specimen of penmanship by 
reading it to you myself, as it will go out in the packet 
But, my dear Tom, to tell you the truth, I have 
had some strange feelings about this passage. I don't 


Cosgraves 
XXX 
Porter 


or the 


from the 
They may talk all 
they want to about 
foreign porters, but 
you’ve never tast- 
ed better porter 


than 


X X X. 


with me. 
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The Story of an 


Inspiration that was Cabitalized 





end to the money in it, if we handle it right. All we 
need is some good come-on dope. The suckers will stand 
in line to buy—you know, there’s one born every min- 
ute,” 

Shel (with resignation).—“Well, what is it?” 

Bunny (impressively in a hushed tone).—‘Bore to the 
centre!” 

Shel.—“What are you driving at?” 

Bunny.—‘*The Earth, man, the centre of the Earth. 
Think of all the power there, and heat, and lava, and— 
and everything! Can’t you see——” 

Shel (in disgust).—‘‘Well, of all the d 
ideas! Say, Bunny, you've got it bad. 
buggy for yours, sure as 

Bunny (in still deeper disgust)—‘“Shel, you’ve got 
no more imagination than a cat. A fine promoter you 
are! Can’t you see the possibilities in this thing? S’pose 
you can’t bore to the centre of the earth! What dif- 
ference does that 
make? What the H—1 
does the public know 
about the centre of the 
earth? All we got to 
do it to get some scien- 
tific con-man to ladle 
out the dope for the 
Sunday supplements. 
Then we'll invent a 
new boring machine— 
the biggest borer that 
ever bored. Can’t you 
see it in the papers— 
greatest enterprise of 
the age—man about to 
conquer the secrets of 
the earth’s interior— 
the infinite powers of 
nature to be harnessed 
for the purposes of 
man—the age of mir- 
acles is upon us! Lord, 
Of course, we'll have formed a com- 
We'll un- 


n_ fool 
It’s the buggy- 








Shel, you’ve lost your nerve.” 


can’t you see it? 
pany in the meantime—you know the game. 
load——_” 

Shel (still unconvinced).-—“Dream on, Bunny, dream 
on. It sounds fine, and it passes the time. But don’t 
count me in on any scheme like this. No more flitting 
between two days for me. Me for nice, quiet, modest 
little grafts for a anyway—small returns but 
safe.” 

Bunny.—‘You'd better take to farming, Shel, you’ve 
lost your nerve. But let’s talk the thing over with Pat 
—he’s still got a front, although he prefers to live on this 
side the line, Likes the climate better. If he doesn’t 
agree that it’s a winner, I'll eat my hat.” 

Shel—That’s about all you'll have to eat if some- 
thing doesn’t turn up. But I’m game. I'll see the fool 
notion through. We'll go over and have a talk with——” 

Bar-keep (poking his head in. Truculently).—‘Say, 
you fellers better go out and sit in the park—nice situ- 
ation, fine air, and you won’t need to buy.” 

Bunny.—*That’s all right, son, but the next time I 
come around this joint I'll open all the wine you have in 
the place—see ?” 

Bar-keep (steering them gently but forcibly to the 
door).—‘‘You're a dead-game sport, you are, all right. 

3ut don’t let a cop hear you talkin’ like that. He mightn’t 
see the joke.” 


while, 


(Part II. will tell of how the inspiration was taken to 
“Pat,” and of what he did with it). 


know why, but I have had whisperings from some strange 
and unknown source that I should never see my dear 
friends in the United States again. You will say this is 
a foolish whim of mine, and 1 hope it is nothing more. 
If I ever meet you again we will have a good laugh over 
my folly, but I don’t feel much like laughing now. These 
strange mysterious forebodings haunt me. 


“T see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away. 


“I suppose it is weak to indulge such feelings, yet if 
I had a reasonable excuse to assign to our friends here, 
But all my arrange- 
ments are made and my pride forbids me to delay. Look- 
ing over what I have written I can see it must appear 
absurd to you, and I shall be very willing to be !aughed at 
God keep us both !—Your 


I would wait for another steamer. 


if my fears are not realized. 
affectionate sister, Anna.”’ 


Tene 


ROPE IR SIRE SNR TERN EE ES 


ONE OF PHIMISTER PROCTOR'S TIGERS. 


The famous Canadian sculptor has executed two statues to be placed in front of Nassau Hall, Princeton University. 
He was recently awarded a medal of honor by the American Society of Architects in recognition of their beauty. 
















































ALL THE LEADING MAKES OF PIPES | 


with Amber and Vulcanite Stems 


LOEWE & CO. G. B. D. 
A. 0. 6. W. G. 6. 


Also a large variety of Pouches 


WM. GOLDSTEIN & GO. - 82 YONGE ST. | 


B. B. B. 
CALABASH 

















THE WM. MARA CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
; 79 YONGE STREFT 
Phone 1708 or 1709 foria case 
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For Business Men Only 


About the Flexotype---- 
Part Three--The Fiexible Form 


No. 4 





The Flexible Flexotype Form 


HIS is the vital feaiure of the 
Fiexotype--- the flexible, temp- 


ered steel form, in which the type : 
is placed line by line as it is set up. It is 
only a quarter of an inch thick when filled 
with type. 


ace 


HIS feature of the detachable flexible form is 
alone sufficient to place the Flexotype out of 
reach of comparison with any other office printer. 


4 
5 


HE form can be filed away, if desired, like a 

letter. Any number of forms may be used. 
A set goes with the machine. To detach one 
form from the printing cylinder and put on 
another is the work of a moment. Set up half 
a dozen letters if you wish; run what you need 
of one, then slip on another form. 


THE Flexotype is a machine of unites--- 

the printer, the type-setter and the flex- 
ible form. This rational principle gives it 
the widest possible range of uses. 





AMPLES of Flexotype work 

and booklet describing the 
machine in detail, sent upon 
request to the Flexotype De- 
partment. 


We have no particular objec- 
tion to taking a Flexotype right 
down to your office and show- 
ing you. 





United Typewriter Co. 
Limited 
i 7 and 9 


in Toronto, and at Mont- 
real, Winnipeg, London, 
Hamilton, Halifax, St. John, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Re- 


gina. 
(To be continued) 
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IFTY million miles of railway tracks! 

Does such a thing bear thinking about? Is it with- 
in the range of possibility ? 

“Why,” you may very well say, “the circumference of 
the earth isn’t more than about twenty seven thousand 
miles—and if you enveloped the whole ball in a system 
of narrow gauge lines that should plough their way 
through every ocean and skim the peaks of the Andes, 
Cordilleras, and Himalayas they wouldn’t run into figures 
like this,” 


Very likely not—but then we are not thinking of this 
planet 


No trouble for us to dupli- 
cate your glasses even without 
a prescription, if you will only 
show us a few pieces of the 
broken lens. 

Should the broken parts 
prove too small for us to cor- 
rectly duplicate the original 
lens, will make a thorough ex- 
amination of the eyes. 

Remember this when an ac- 
cident happens to your glasses 
or spectacles, 
































“Spinning like a fretful midge,” 


on which our railwavs run, but of some of those larger 
ones that are also spinning at this very moment of time— 
far away—outside our sphere. Globes upon which we 
could walk if we could only get to them, but which no 
mortal eye can ever see, not even if we could “lick the 
Lick” and make a telescope transcending the wildest 
dreams of Sir Howard Grubb, or Alvan Clarke, but 
globes of whose existence we are as certain as we are 
of the existence of St. Paul’s Cathedral because the fact 
has been revealed to us, unerringly, by that most marvel- 
lous instrument, the spectroscope. 














Potter Optical House 
C. B. Petry, Proprietor 
85 Yonge Street 
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THE FITS 
STORE THE Less than fifty years ago no one dreamed of the won- 
THAT FEET ders existing in the far-away realms of space which were 


going to be brought to our knowledge by its means— 
for “this great engine of progress” as the spectroscope 
has been wel! called, has done for us what no telescope 
could ever do: it has—by enabling us to analyse the 
motion and the source of the light coming from them— 
taught us the nature and constitution of the stars and has 
revealed the astounding fact that many—probably the ma 
jority of them—are accompanied, as our sun is, by plan- 
ets, dense, sombre bodies—such as our own planet earth— 
yielding neither light nor heat, but chained, as it were, 
within their grasp. by the immutable law of gravitation. 

As “from the binary stars came a whisper across the 
vast abyss of space” telling that this law holds good to 
the uttermost confines of the heavens to which our know- 
ledge reaches, so the same whisper comes from these re- 
cently discovered worlds—these “wanderers” in other 
solar systems, shepherded by other influences than that 
to whose compelling call our earth and its companion 
spheres respond. 

To get any mental grasp of their size we must en- 
deavor—not an easy thing for the mind to do—to com 
prehend the size of the suns to which each one respect- 
ively owes allegiance; suns which to us seem but tiny 
glittering points of light, showing up in the sky at night. 

How big is the nearest of these? 

Well, before trving to understand this, consider the 
wonder that we are able to see it at all. 

Surely nothing demonstrates more vividly the marvel 
of the mechanism of the human eye—than the fact that 
it can comprehend objects separated from it by distances 
of such unthinkable myriads of miles. 

Here is a simple method given by Professor Simon 
Newcomb, by which the unmathematical brains may form 
some conception of the length of the path that separates 
us from the stars. 

Imagine a scale in which the-distance of the earth 
from the sun shall measure one inch. 

Well—it has been mathematically proved that measur- 
ed on a scale of the same dimensions the distance of the 
earth from the nearest star would be more than _ four 
miles! 

There are verv, very few stars—scarcely one out of a 
million—so near to us as this. The immense majority 
would, on such a scale, be found to be distant at least 
ten miles! 

Or, taking another method of calculating these in- 
conceivable distances that lie between the earth and the 
stars, count the rate at which light travels from the sun 
through space. 

It comes to us—not, as it were, in a fixed sheet of il 
lumination, but in a multitudinous, unending process on 
of waves, one following the other with a rapidity that 
baffles any attempt to describe it. In one second of what 
we call “time” light is conveved by means of these waves, 
one hundred and eighty six thousand miles. 

Calculate then, if vour arithmetical powers will rim 
to it, how many miles light travels during the thirty-one 
million five hundred and fifty-eight thousand seconds that 
go to the making up of a vear. 

Multiply this by four, and vou have the length cf the 
voyage of light from the nearest of the stars te our 
earth, and you will gain some comprehension of the dis 
tance of that star. 

But few are so near as this. Nearly all the stars are 
distant from us eight, ten-—-twentv—fifty—“light years” 
—i.e., the distance traversed by light during a year. 

From this one gets some faint notion of the length 


Are Your 
Feet Peculiar? 


Did you ever see a pair exactly 
like yours? No! Then is it 
reasonable to expect shoes 
which come from a factory— 
turned out by thousands, on 
identically the same last—to 
give the same comfort to that 
number of people? Years of 
careful study have evolved 


DR. A. REED’ 
CUSHION SHOES 


which by their yielding, springy 


















allow a 
margin for such differences as 
must occur in feet. They do 
not rub nor bind. 


construction of sole, 





















Scothe your 
tired aching muscles and rest 
your sensitive nerves. Call in 
and try on a pair. 


Women's, $5 Men's, &6 


Blachfords 


114 Yonge St., Toronto 
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AMBER 
ALE 


OU’LL find it pure and 

wholesome—a uniform 

quality to be depended up<n at 
all times. 


A case at home is handy. 
Telephone any dealer. 
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Antiquity of Tobacco. 
FE TABAC informs us that the 


idea that tobacco has only 
been known in Europe since the dis 
covery of America is incorrect. In 
fact, the Medes and Persians, a long 
time before our era, smoked narghiles 
as ancient sculptures prove. A philo 
logist suggested that Greeks and 
Romans smoked tebacco, at least in 
their colonies. In the Malay archipel 
ago the use of cigars and cigarettes 
is said to date much farther back than 
the discovery of America. Le Tabac 
further says that the word cigar 
seems to show that man’s solace and 
comfort did not originate in the West 
Indies, but it is most likely derived 
from sakara, an Arab word meaning 


























smoke.—London Globe. 
___ > o————————— 
Placed. 
66 OU are late,” she says, with ¢ 


woman’s sweet habit of say 
ing the unnecessary. 

“Yes.” he acknowledged 
things made me late. In the first place 
I met Jones and Bingham as I was 
rushing to the train, and in the second 
place I felt that I had to set ‘em up 
for them because of old college days 
and——” 

“You needn't bother to tell me 
what happened in the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, | 
tenth and on up to the 
place,” she replied icily.- 
Post. 


“Several 


Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & U nderwood, New York, 


-Chicago | 
execution in the sombre vehicles. 





twentieth THE “BLACK MARIA” 
First picture of the Anarchists condemned to death for 


of the path to the nearest star, one gets, too, some con- 
ception of what the size must be of that blazing ball 
whose light in spite of this stupendous journey, and in 
spite of #s ethereal quality, is yet of sufficient material 
force to’ Stirvive those years of journeying, and at length 
to impress itself upon the retina of our eyes. : 

You get also some idea of the size of its “dark com- 
panion.”’ 

Then indeed one’s imagination enters upon a field in 
which it can run riot in the effort to conceive of the 
things that actually are 

' “up above the world so high,” ° a 
and the notion of a world in which fifty million miles of 
railway lines may be required for the needs of the in- 
habitants becomes not a wild dream but a simple prob- 
ability. 

Take, for only one instance of such a world which is 
within our ken, the “dark companion” of the giant sun 
which we know as the star Algol. It is second only in 
grandeur to the kingly Canopus or to Sirius. If our own 
sun was as far off as Algol it would be, not a brilliant 
star, but one so faint and small that a mere speck of its 
light would reach our eyes. 

Now Algol for many and many a long year was a 
puzzle and woriv to astronomers by reason of its unex- 
plainable prank of, as it were, blooming and fading. Now 
big and blazing in two or three days it would fade away 
to quite an insignificant size and then after a while would 
grow as bright as ever. This it did, and does, with the 
utmost regularity and no one—not the greatest astrono- 
mer, or the largest telescope, could offer any explanation 
of the “reason why.” 

Then the spectroscope was brought to bear on the sub- 
ject, and its prism revealed the secret! 

The blooming and fading was caused by the regular 
eclipsing of the giant sun by a body nearly as big as it- 
self! 

Now it is true that it is a moot point whether this 
body is actually and really a solid “dark” body, in the 
same sense that our earth is. Professor Hartmann says 
that ‘‘a difference of only about one magnitude would be 
sufficient to bring the spectrum of the fainter component 
to almost complete disappearance, and a difference of 
two magnitudes would make it impossible for even a trace 
of the fainter spectrum to be visible on the plate.” 

This may be quite true, but it does not prove that Al- 
gol’s companion is not a “dark” body. It may be an in- 
ferior sun, capable, for so many hours, of hiding, or rath- 
er, shutting off, a large part of the light of the primary 
around which it revolves. but for all any one knows the 
odds are equal on its being a “world” in just the sense 
that this earth is. 

The spectroscope shows that the stars contain much 
the same elements that are found in the sun and its family 
of planets. The presence of iron, to take only one, is re- 
vealed in the spectra of the stars and the sun, it is found, 
as we all know, in the earth and also in the corpuscles of 
the blood. There is no living creature or burning star 
which does not possess its share of it. 

We can’t get away from the fact that “all the com- 
pany of the heavens” are homogeneous—the elements we 
find in one, we find more or less in all. The difference 
is mainly in size and density. 

Think then what a world that must 
eclipse a sun such as Algol! 

Algol compared to our sun is, to take a very homely 
mode of comparison, what a whale would be compared 
to a whitebait. What must the ball be that—at the dis- 
tance at which we are removed—can cause it to suffer 
many hours of eclipse ? 

Our planet passing across the face of our sun is like 
a grain of fine dust blown over the surface of a football. 
Algol’s companion world is able—though at a distance 
of myriad millions of miles—to quench his light to more 
than half its volume. 

What must its inhabitants be? How many miles in 
stature? Their navies—their armies—their railways? 
What like are they? And this is only one of the worlds 
on whose monster size we may speculate—and not the 
biggest either. 

Probably Canopus has also a “dark companion.” Can- 
opus pours forth ten thousand times the radiant energy 
of our sun. To let the imagination have a loose rein as 
to the planets that circle round such such a sun may well 
be a perilous work for minds that are likely to be easily 
unhinged. 


be which can 


————_ oo _____-- 


Recently, when the circus exhibited in Montpelier, 
Vermont, there was no work for eleven prisoners. The 
sheriff purchased tickets for them and allowed them ‘o 
see the show without an escort. Some had long terms 
to serve, and the crowd and darkness furnished an excel 
lent opportunity to escape. Fifteen minutes after the per- 
formance was over every one was back where he belong 
ed. New England hospitality may well be accepted at 
its real value. 

——_———_e-~ 2 ———_——— 

\n American sewing machine company has opened 
eivht schools in Southern China, at which natives are 
taught to embroider with silk by machinery. 


. 


IN JAPAN, 
conspiring against the life of the Mikado, on their way to 


“An instrument 

of which the makers 

may well feel proud.” 
DR. A. S. VOGT 










Floral Requisites 


The most appropriate Heart 
shapes with flower arrangements 
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O BE SURE-the Teeth are so 


important that it would be a pity 
to neglect them especially when 
you can clean them so well and 
so easily with 


Calvert's 
ooth Fowder 


vouR ees SELLS IT. 
Tins, ‘on = Sprikler-top glass jar, 5c. 
FOR A TRIAL SAMPLE send 2c. starp to 
F. C. Calvert & Co., 249, Dorchester St., West Montreal. 
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What Do Your Friends Say 


about your Dining Room’? Do'the appointmentsizand decorations” speak’well for 
you? Are the lighting arrangements up-to-date ? Do not go on any longer wit 
the old style effects, but order one of ou 


Beautiful Art Pinas Chain Gas Domes 


It is at once attractive”and cheerful; and shows taste in your se lection No 
other form of illumination can equal the inverted type of gas light for brilliancy, 
coupled with low cost. See our display at the Salesroom 


The Consumers’ Gas a of Toronto 
j 45 ADELAIDE ST. EAST. Telephone M. 1933 


SOURCES S' LOUIS 


C (N ear Vic hy ) 
ore FRa Now 
RED CLOVER 


ARAL SPARKLING MINERAL WAT 


the acme f quality of the Bassin Vichy. 
L.CHAPUT, FILS & CIE. 
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CANADIAN AGENTS 
Montreal. 
i 
| I RENCHMAN was teaching in with the heat and the troublesome 
a large school where he had a boys, he was very snappish 
reputation among the pupils for mak Having punished several boys, and 
ing some queer mistakes. sent one to the bottom of the form, he 
One hot day he was taking a class at last shouted out in a passion: 

which was rather disorderly. What “Ze whole class go to ze bottom!” 
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ALLAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 


WINTER SAILINGS 


ST. JOHN and HALIFAX to 
LIVERPOOL 


BOSTON and PORTLAND to 
GLASGOW 


Superior accommodation ™ay be 
obtained at minimum rates on 
sailings for the balance ~” “he 
winter season. 


CORONATION, June 22nd, 1911 


RESERVATIONS for May, Jury 
and July sailings should be made 
as soon as possible, to obtaim 
cholee of aceommodation. Reser- 
vation lists are now open. Full 
{information as to rates, ete. on 
application to 


“TME ALLAN LINB’’ . 
7? Yonge St., Toronto 
Phone Main 2181. 

























































Scene.—The back-room at Muldoon’s, Buffalo. 
with bottles, labeled Bourbon—empty. 

Time.—Just before closing. 

Characters—George S. Bunro—familiarly “Bunny,” 
youthful financier on his uppers. C. Sheldon Washburn, 
not so youthful, also on his uppers, wearing false beard 
—familiarly “Shel.” 

Shel (despondently).—“And to think that this time 
last year I had three horses, the respect of my fellow- 
man, and the confidence of every sucker that expected 
eight hundred per cent. on his money. And now——” 

Bunny (always optimistic).—‘‘Aw, cheer up, Shel. 
There are worse places, you know. Now there’s our old 
friend Bob Athol who——” 

Shel (nervously ).—‘‘Say, talk of something pleasant, 
will you? I’m so nervous, every time I wake up in the 
“The quality goes in before | ’ 


the name goes on.” and then you come 


here talkin’ about—cut 

it out, that’s all!” 
Bunny.—“T 

go again. 


here you 
Why, your 


disguise is right. 
No one in the world 
would ever take you 
for a promoter. But 


here’s where I buy. 
(LayS one dollar bill 
on table and_ rings. 
Reflectivels ). The last 
of many thousands 
spent on—what’s yours, 
Shel ?”’ 


( They giv e orders to 


bar-keep — trish and 





‘ “Dp ican 
tél, - But cant 


Home Made 


BREAD 


anything? 


Here we are without 





It won’t 
An inspiration is liable to come any min- 


Bunny.—‘* Never mind what we're without. 
be for long 





ute. And then all we’ll have to do is capitalize it and 
‘ 2. aha ac as ; ae : , , 
esome ioods are as sell it to the public. And this time we’ll make our get- 
- health 
a part of your heaitl 


away. Last time I got——” 


Sliel—‘Hell—so did I. The mistake we made was 


we didn’t buy the d——n paper out.” 
Bunny.—*We might have had to give ’em real money, 
old boy. But, pshaw, it’s all in the game. Better luck 


next time.” 
(Bar-keep appears with drinks. 


Shel pockets change). 
Bunny (admiringly).—‘Well, l 


you're beginning all 
ight. But, here’s how!” 
Shel (with a long sigh of satisfaction) —‘“I needed 
hat. My throat was as hot as Vesuvius.” 
bunny (reflectively). — “Vesuvius—Vesuvius—Lord, 
Shel, if we could only capitalize that! What power, man, 
what power! And it’s got all the heat and energy at the 


centre of the earth back of it. (Falls into deep thought). 
Shel—"Been reading any scientific works in the pub- 

lic library lately? Or are you just trying to improve my 

mind ?” 
Bunny 


res College 761 and 


(Jumping to his feet)—‘‘By heavens, Shel, 


Bakeries 160-164 Avenue I've got it—l’ve got it. 
; 
; 


ne ak teael Shel (bitterly ).—"Yes, you've got it all right—got it 
bad. I knew you shouldn’t have taken that last drink. 
It——” 

Bunny (excitedly ).—‘Cut it out, man. I tell you I’ve 
got it—the inspiration that'll make us rich. There’s no 


A Case of Premonition. 


ioe Quebec Telegraph recently drew attention to a 

case of premonition which excited a good deal of 
comment fifty years ago. A melancholy relic of the loss 
of the SS. Hungarian, which was wrecked rather more 
than half a century ago off the Nova Scotian coast, was 
given to the public in January, 1861, in the shape of a 
letter written by a young lady, who was amongst the lost, 
to her brother in America. The letter in question was 
written just before she sailed, and was amongst the mails 
saved from the wreck. It read as follows: “My dear 
Brother, have to-day engaged passage by the Hun- 
sail in a few days, and if we have a safe and 

rous voyage, I hope to relieve you from the labor 
leciphering this miserable specimen of penmanship by 
reading it to you myself, as it will go out in the packet 
with me. But, my dear Tom, to tell you the truth, I have 
had some strange feelings about this passage. I don't 


Cosgraves 
XXX 
Porter 


varian to 
They may talk all 
they want to about 
foreign porters, but 
you’ve never tast- 
ed better porter 
than 

X X X. 


Cosgrave’s 


Rottled only at the Brewery, 


Jn Sale at all Dealers 


Inspiration that was Cabitalized 


Table end to the money in it, if we handle it right. 
need is some good come-on dope. 


in line to buy—you know, there’s one born every min- 
ute, 


centre!” 
Think of all the power there, and heat, and lava, and— 


and everything! 


ideas! 
buggy for yours, sure as Gi 


no more imagination than a cat. 
are! 
morning I look to see if there are bars on the window, you can’t bore to the centre of the earth! 





“You'd better take to farming, Shel, you’ve lost your nerve.’’ 


— ~ . Se 
ieee 








The Story of an 





All we 
The suckers will stand 


” 


Shel (with resignation).—“Well, what is it?” 
Bunny (impressively in a hushed tone).—‘Bore to the 


Shel.— What are you driving at?” 
Bunny.—‘*The Earth, man, the centre of the Earth. 


Can’t you see——” 
Shel (in disgust)—‘Well, of all the d 
Say, Bunny, you’ve got it bad. 


n fool 
It’s the buggy- 








Bunny (in still deeper disgust)—“Shel, you’ve got 
A fine promoter you 
Can’t you see the possibilities in this thing? S'pose 
What dif- 
ference does that 
make? What the H—1 
does the public know 
about the centre of the 
earth? All we got to 
do it to get some scien- 
tific con-man to ladle 
out the dope for the 
Sunday supplements. 
Then we'll invent a 
new boring machine— 
the biggest borer that 
ever bored. Can’t you 
see it in the papers— 
greatest enterprise of 
the age—man about to 
conquer the secrets of 
the earth’s interior— 
the infinite powers of 
nature to be harnessed 
for the purposes of 
man—the age of mir- 
acles is upon us! Lord, 
Of course, we'll have formed a com- 
We'll un- 


can’t you see it? 
pany in the meantime—you know the game. 
load iy 





Shel (still unconvinced).—*Dream on, Bunny, dream 
on. It sounds fine, and it passes the time. But don’t 
count me in on any scheme like this. No more flitting 
between two days for me. Me for nice, quiet, modest 
little grafts for a while, anyway—small returns but 
safe.” 

Bunny.— ‘You'd better take to farming, Shel, you've 
lost your nerve. But let’s talk the thing over with Pat 
—he’s still got a front, although he prefers to live on this 
side the line. Likes the climate better. If he doesn’t 
agree that it’s a winner, I’ll eat my hat.” 

Shel.—That’s about all you'll have to eat if some- 
thing doesn’t turn up. But I’m game. I'll see the fool 
notion through. We'll go over and have a talk with : 

Bar-keep (poking his head in. ‘Truculently).—‘Say, 
you fellers better go out and sit in the park—nice situ- 
ation, fine air, and you won’t need to buy.” 

Bunny.—That’s all right, son, but the next time I 
come around this joint I'll open all the wine you have in 
the place—see?” 

Bar-keep (steering them gently but forcibly to the 
door).—“You’re a dead-game sport, you are, all right. 


3ut don’t let a cop hear you talkin’ like that. He mightn’t 
see the joke.” 





(Part II. will tell of how the inspiration was taken to 
“Pat,” and of what he did with it). 


know why, but I have had whisperings from some strange 
and unknown source that I should never see my dear 
friends in the United States again. You will say this is 
a foolish whim of mine, and 1 hope it is nothing more. 
It I ever meet you again we will have a good laugh over 
my folly, but I don’t feel much like laughing now. ‘These 
strange mysterious forebodings haunt me. 


“IT see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away. 


“I suppose it is weak to indulge such feelings, yet if 
I had a reasonable excuse to assign to our friends here, 
I would wait for another steamer... But all my arrange- 
ments are made and my pride forbids me to delay. Look- 
ing over what I have written I can see it must appear 
absurd to you, and I shall be very willing to be !aughed at 
if my fears are not realized. God keep us both!—Your 
affectionate sister, Anna.” 


rd 


wisn i: ej ccna sah lanes tina aeeee anil. 


ONE OF PHIMISTER PROCTOR’S TIGERS. 


The famous Canadian sculptor has executed two statues to be placed in front of Nassau Hall, Princeton University. 
He was recentiy awarded a medal of honor by the American Society of Architects in recognition of their beauty. 
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About the Flexotype---- 
Part Three--The Fiexible Form 
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The Flexible Flexotype Form 


HIS is the vital feaiure of the 
Fiexotype--- the flexible, temp- 


ered steel form, in which the type 
is placed line by line as it is set up. It is 
only a quarter of an inch thick when filled 
with type. 











HIS feature of the detachable flexible form is 
alone sufficient to place the Flexotype out of 
reach of comparison with any other office printer. 


HE form can be filed away, if desired, like a 

letter. Any number of forms may be used. 
A set goes with the machine. To detach one 
form from the printing cylinder and put on 
another is the work ofa moment. Set up half 
a dozen letters if you wish; run what you need 
of one, then slip on another form. 


THE Flexotype is a machine of unites--- 

the printer, the type-setter and the flex- 
ible form. This rational principle gives it 
the widest possible range of uses. 


AMPLES of Flexotype work 

and booklet describing the 
machine in detail, sent upon 
request to the Flexotype De- 
partment. 


We have no particular objec- 
tion to taking a Flexotype right 
down to your office and show- 
ing you. 





United Typewriter Co. 


Limited 
7 and 9 Adelaide St. wan Wisner, “London, 


Hamilton, Halifax, St. Joha, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Re- 
East gina, 


(To be continued) 
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Their Dark Companions. es 
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Récitrine 

Glasses 
No trouble for us to dupli- 
cate your glasses even without 
a prescription, if you will only 
show us a few pieces of the 
broken lens. 

Should the broken parts 
prove too small for us to cor- 
rectly duplicate the original 
lens, will make a thorough ex- 
amination of the eyes. 

Remember this when an ac- 
cident happens to your glasses 
or spectacles. 


BI IPTy | million miles of railway tracks! 
Does such a thing bear thinking about? Is it with- 
in the range of possibility ? 

“Why,” you may very well say, “the circumference of 
the earth isn’t more than about twenty seven thousand 
miles—and if you enveloped the whole ball in a system 
of narrow gauge lines that should plough their way 
through every ocean and skim the peaks of the Andes, 
Cordilleras, and Himalayas they wouldn’t run into figures 
like this.” 


Very likely not—but then we are not thinking of this 
planet 








































“Spinning like a fretful midge,” 


on which our railwavs run, but of some of those larger 
ones that are also spinning at this very moment of time— 
far away—outside our sphere. Globes upon which we 
could walk if we could only get to them, but which no 
mortal eye can ever see, not even if we could “lick the 
Lick” and make a telescope transcending the wildest 
dreams of Sir Howard Grubb, or Alvan Clarke, but 
globes of whose existence we are as certain as we are 
of the existence of St. Paul’s Cathedral because the fact 
has been revealed to us, unerringly, by that most marvel- 
lous instrument, the spectroscope. 









Potter Optical House 
C. B. Petry, Proprietor 


85 Yonge Street Toronto 








THE FITS 
STORE THE Less than fifty years ago no one dreamed of the won- 
THAT FEET ders existing in the far-away realms of space which were 


going to be brought to our knowledge by its means— 
for “this great engine of progress” as the spectroscope 
has been wel! called, has done for us what no telescope 
could ever do: it has—by enabling us to analyse the 
motion and the source of the light coming from them— 
taught us the nature and constitution of the stars and has 
revealed the astounding fact that many—probably the ma 
jority of them—are accompanied, as our sun is, by plan- 
ets, dense, sombre bodies—such as our own planet earth— 
yielding neither light nor heat, but chained, as it were, 
within their grasp, by the immutable law of gravitation. 

As “from the binary stars came a whisper across the 
vast abyss of space” telling that this law holds good to 
the uttermost confines of the heavens to which our know-- 
ledge reaches, so the same whisper comes from these re- 
cently discovered worlds—these “wanderers” in other 
solar systems, shepherded by other influences than that 
to whose compelling call our earth and its companion 
spheres respond. 

To get anv mental grasp of their size we must en- 
deavor—not an easy thing for the mind to do—to com 
prehend the size of the suns to which each one respect- 
ively owes allegiance: suns which to us seem but tiny 
glittering points of light, showing up in the sky at night. 

How big is the nearest of these? 

Well, before trying to understand this, consider the 
wonder that we are able to see it at all. 

Surely nothing demonstrates more vividly the marvel 
of the mechanism of the human eve—than the fact that 
it can comprehend objects separated from it by distances 
of such unthinkable myriads of miles. 

Here is a simple method given by Professor Simon 
Newcomb, by which the unmathematical brains may form 
some conception of the length of the path that separates 
us from the stars. 

Imagine a scale in which the-distance of the earth 
from the sun shall measure one inch. 

Well—it has been mathematically proved that measur- 
ed on a scale of the same dimensions the distance of the 
earth from the nearest star would be more than _ four 
miles! 

There are verv, very few stars—scarcely one out of a 
million—so near to us as this. The immense majority 
would, on such a scale, be found to be distant at least 
ten miles! 

Or, taking another method of calculating these in- 
conceivable distances that lie between the earth and the 
stars, count the rate at which light travels from the stun 
through space. 

It comes to us—not, as it were, in a fixed sheet of il 
lumination, but in a multitudinous, unending process'on 
of waves, one following the other with a rapidity that 
baffles any attempt to describe it. In one second of what 
we call “time” light is conveved by means of these waves, 
one hundred and eighty six thousand miles. 

Calculate then, if your arithmetical powers will rin 
to it, how many miles light travels during the thirty-one 
million five hundred and fifty-eight thousand seconds that 
go to the making up of a vear. 

Multiply this by four, and you have the length cf the 
voyage of light from the nearest of the stars te our 
earth, and you will gain some comprehension of the dis 
tance of that star. 

But few are so near as this. Nearly all the stars are 
distant from us eight, ten—twentv—fifty—“light years” 
—i.e., the distance traversed by light during a year. 

From this one gets some faint notion of the length 


Are Your 
Feet Peculiar? 


Did you ever see a pair exactly 
like yours? No! ‘Then is it 
reasonable to expect shoes 
which come from a factory— 
turned out by thousands, on 
identically the same last—to 
give the same comfort to that 
number of people? Years of 
careful study have evolved 


DR. A. REED’ 
CUSHION SHOES 


which by their yielding, springy 
construction of sole, allow a 
margin for such differences as 
must occur in feet. They do 
not rub nor bind. Scothe your 
tired aching muscles and rest 
your sensitive nerves. Call in 
and try on a pair. 


Women's, $5 Men's, &6 


Blachfords 


114 Yonge St., Toronto 
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AMBER 
ALE 


OU’LL find it pure and 

wholesome—a uniform 

quality to be depended up<n at 
all times. 


A case at home is handy. 
Telephone any dealer. 


The Toronto Brewing and Malting Ce. 
‘Limited 





Antiquity of Tobacco. 
FE TABAC informs us that the 


idea that tobacco has only 
been known in Europe since the dis 
covery of America is incorrect. In 
fact, the Medes and Persians, a long 
time before our era, smoked narghiles 
as ancient sculptures prove. A philo 
logist suggested that Greeks and 
Romans smoked tebacco, at least in 
their colonies. In the Malay archipel 
ago the use of cigars and cigarettes 
is said to date much farther back than 
the discovery of America. Le Tabac 
further says that the word cigar 
seems to show that man’s solace and 
comfort did not originate in the West 
Indies, but it is most likely derived 
from sakara, an Arab word meaning 
smoke. 


London Globe. 
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Placed. 


66 OU are late,” she says, with ¢ 
woman's sweet habit of say 
ing the unnecessary. 

Vas * he acknowledged 
things made me late. In the first place 
I met Jones and Bingham as I was 
rushing to the train, and in the second 
place I felt that I had to set ‘em up 
for them because of old college days 
and——” 


“Several 


of the path to the nearest star, one gets, too, some con- 
ception of what the size must be of that blazing ball 
whose light in spite of this stupendous journey, and in 
spite of #s ethereal quality, is yet of sufficient material 
force to’Survive those years of journeying, and at length | 
to impress itself upon the retina of our eyes. 2 

You get also some idea of the size of its “dark com- 
panion,” 

Then indeed one’s imagination enters upon a field in 
which it can run riot in the effort to conceive of the 
things that actually are 

“up above the world so high,” d 
and the notion of a world in which fifty million miles of 
railway lines may be required for the needs of the in- 
habitants becomes not a wild dream but a simple prob- 
ability, 

Take, for only one instance of such a world which is 
within our ken, the “dark companion” of the giant sun 
which we know as the star Algol. It is second only in 
grandeur to the kingly Canopus or to Sirius. If our own 
sun was as far off as Algol it would be, not a brilliant 
star, but one so faint and small that a mere speck of its 
light would reach our eyes. 

Now Algol for many and many a long year was a 
puzzle and worrv to astronomers by reason of its unex- 
plainable prank of, as it were, blooming and fading. Now 
big and blazing in two or three days it would fade away 
to quite an insignificant size and then after a while would 
grow as bright as ever. This it did, and does, with the 
utmost regularity and no one—not the greatest astrono- 
mer, or the largest telescope, could offer any explanation 
of the “reason why.” 

Then the spectroscope was brought to bear on the sub- 
ject, and its prism revealed the secret! 

The blooming and fading was caused by the regular 
eclipsing of the giant sun by a body nearly as big as it- 
self! 

Now it is true that it is a moot point whether this 
body is actually and really a solid “dark” body, in the 
same sense that our earth is. Professor Hartmann says 
that ‘‘a difference of only about one magnitude would be 
sufficient to bring the spectrum of the fainter component 
to almost complete disappearance, and a difference of 
two magnitudes would make it impossible for even a trace 
of the fainter spectrum to be visible on the plate.” 

This may be quite true, but it does not prove that Al- 
gol’s companion is not a “dark” body. It may be an in- 
ferior sun, capable, for so many hours, of hiding, or rath- 
er, shutting off, a large part of the light of the primary 
around which it revolves, but for all any one knows the 
odds are equal on its being a “world” in just the sense 
that this earth is. 

The spectroscope shows that the stars contain much 
the same elements that are found in the sun and its family 
of planets. The presence of iron, to take only one, is re- 
vealed in the spectra of the stars and the sun, it is found, 
as we all know, in the earth and also in the corpuscles of 
the blood. There is no living creature or burning star 
which does not possess its share of it. 

We can’t get away from the fact that “all the com- 
pany of the heavens” are homogeneous—the elements we 
find in one, we find more or less in all. The difference 
is mainly in size and density. 

Think then what a world that must 
eclipse a sun such as Algol! 

Algol compared to our sun is, to take a very homely 
mode of comparison, what a whale would be compared 
to a whitebait. What must the ball be that—at the dis- 
tance at which we are removed—can cause it to suffer 
many hours of eclipse ? 

Our planet vassing across the face of our sun is like 
a grain of fine dust blown over the surface of a football. 
Algol’s companion world is able—though at a distance 


be which can 





than half its volume. 

What must its inhabitants be? How many miles in 
stature? Their navies—their armies—their railways? 
What like are they? And this is only one of the worlds 
on whose monster size we may speculate—and not the 
biggest either. 

Probably Canopus has also a “dark companion.” Can- 
opus pours forth ten thousand times the radiant energy 
of our sun. To let the imagination have a loose rein as 
to the planets that circle round such such a sun may well 
be a perilous work for minds that are likely to be easily 
unhinged. 

a ae 

Recently, when the circus exhibited in Montpelier, 
Vermont, there was no work for eleven prisoners. The 
sheriff purchased tickets for them and allowed them ‘o 
see the show without an escort. Some had long terms 
to serve, and the crowd and darkness furnished an excel- 
lent opportunity to escape. Fifteen minutes after the per- 
formance was over every one was back where he belong 
ed. New England hospitality may well be accepted at 
its real value. 

a a 

An American sewing machine company has opened 
eizht schools in Southern China, at which natives are 
taught to embroider with silk by machinery. 





“You needn't bother to tell me 
what happened in the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, copetghle SON Wr OEkacbhbt WF OdEaiwvell ow Teak. 
tenth and on up to the twentieth THE “BLACK MARIA” IN JAPAN. 


place,” she replied icily —Chicago | 


Post. 


execution in the sombre vehicles. 


First picture of the Anarchists condemned to death for conspiring against the life of the Mikado, on their way to 
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Floral Requisites 


The most appropriate Heart 
shapes with flower arrangements 
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issted, aatural 
epring water, selected bar- 
ley malt, 2nd a blend of the ¥ 
choicest growth of hops. No sub- | 
stitutes for hops or barley 
ere used. An aid to diges- 
tion and « cause of 
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O BE SURE-the Teeth are so 


important that it would be a pity 
to neglect them especially when 









you can clean them so well and 
so easily with 


Calvert's 
ooth Powder 











Te ee ee ae 
Tins, 1§c., ‘ 1 45 Sprivkler-top glass jar, *5c. 
FOR A TRIAL SAMPLE send 2c. starp to 
F. C. Calvert & Co., 249, Dorchester St., West M ntreal. 
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What Do Your Friends Say 


about your Dining Room’? Do’the appointmentstand decorations”speak’well f 
you? Are the lighting arrangements up-to-date ? Do not go on any longer with 
the old style effects, but order one of our 


Beautiful Art Glass Chain Gas ae 


Itis at once attracti ve"and cheerful ; 
other form of illumination can equal the 
coupled with low cost. 


and shows taste in your selection. No 
nverted type of gas light for brilliancy, 
See our display at the Salesroom 


The Consumers’ Gas Company ot toronto 
: 45 ADELAIDE ST. EAST. Telephone M. 1933 
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L.CHAPUT, FILS & CIE. 
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IFRENCHMAN was teaching in with the heat and the 
a large school where he had a _ boys, he was very 
reputation among the pupils for mak 


troublesome 
snappish 


Having punished several boys, and 


ing some queer mistakes. sent one to the bottom of the form, he 
One hot day he was taking a class at last shouted out in a passion: 
which was rather disorderly. What “Ze whole class go to ze bottom!” 
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12 and 14 Pembroke Street. 
F. H. Torrington, Mus. Doc. (Tor.) 
Musical Director. 

Spring Term, now open. 

Pupils may enter at any time. 
Calendar sent upon request. 





The Margaret Eaton School 
of Literature and Expression 


North Street, Toronto. 
MRS. SCOTT RAFF, PRINCIPAL. 


Dally and Evening Classes in 
English Literature, French and 
German, Physical Culture, Voice 
Culture, Interpretation and Dram- 
atic Art. Special class in Public 
Speaking and Oratory on Tuesday 
Evenings. Send for calendar. 


Irish Plays 
by 
The Associate Players, 
On Saturday, evening, March 4th. 
Tickets $1.00, 50c. and 25c. 
Telephone North 4544. 








ARTHUR BLIGHT 
Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing. Vocal Director 
Ontario Ladies’ College. 
Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 King Street 











_# East. Phone Main 4669. 
MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 
OF TORONTO 


A. 8 VOGT, CONDUCTOR. 
For all information regarding Concerts, 
membership in Chorus, etc., address 
T. A. Reid, Secretary, 319 Markham 
Street, Toronto. 








FRANK 8. WELSMAN 


Pianist 
S. Studio for Lessons at Toronto Con- 
ey servatory of Music. 


Residence, 30 Willeocks Street. 








MICHAEL HAMBOURG 


Teacher of Pianoforte 
Teacher of Mark Hambourg 1d of the cele- 


brated Hambourg met 


JAN HAMBOURG 


Violin Soloist 
Ypen to k 


New Heintzman & Co. Building, 
Phone M4092 or P3749 


Studio : 
193-197 Yonge St. 








MISS STERNBERG 
Dancing, Physical Culture, 
Fencing 
SIMPSON HALL, 784 YONGE BT 
Society Dancing, Friday after- 
Fancy Dancing, Wednes- 
Prospectus on application. 


and 


Ladies 
yns Ladies’ 


ifternoons 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 
Solo Violinist 
Btudio for teaching— 
Conservatory of Music. 
163 Carlton Street. 
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W.E. FAIRCLOUGH,F.R.C.O. | 
Piano, Organ, Theory | 
@tudioe at Nordhelmer’s an“: Toronto 
College of Music 
Realdence: 48 
Rosedale Phone, 


Hawthorne Avenue, | 
North 3987. 








RUSSELL G. McLEAN 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Toronto Conservatory of 
Mueic 
Residence telephone: Park 1397. 





MARIE C. STRONG 


Tone Production and Sinving 





Studio: Nordheimer’s, 15 King St. E. 
| P. J. MCAVAY 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 58 Beaconsfield. 
} 


Voices tested free 


, PEARL V. REESOR, A.T.C.M. 


TEACHER OF 


Elocution and Dramatic Art 


‘ Studio Toronto—47 Charles St. E 


N. 5426. 





H. ETHEL SHEPHERD 


Soprano, Concert and Oratorio 


Pupil of Osear Saenger, New York; 
Fran Kin Clark, Paris; Jean de 
Reszke, Paria. Voice Instruction. Stu- 
fio: Torento Conservatory of Music 











FRANK CONVERSE SMITH 
Violinist 


Btudios at Dominion Chambers, corner 
of College St. and Spadina Ave 
Phone College 4799. 
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R. Porter Emerson Browne has 
evidently set up in business as 

a theatrical moralist intent on lash- 
ing the vices of the age, though his 
latest effort “The Spendthrift” is a 
much work than his uninten- 
tionally ludicrous allegory “A Fool 
There Was.” Basing my estimate of 
him on the earlier play I went to the 
theatre prepared to scoff at “The 
Spendthrift” and remained, not ex- 
actly to pray but to appreciate and en- 
joy. My appreciation lasted until the 
end of the second act and then eva 
porated. It became obvious that Mr. 
Browne could not keep up the excel 
lent pace he had set. The first two 
acts sounded the note of high and 
wholesome comedy in a most interest 


abler 


ing and entertaining manner. Then 
Mr. Browne remembered that he was 
an American playwright of the mod 
ern schoo! and that no American play 
was complete without a revolver in it. 
Personally, | am an advocate of a law 
prohibiting the traffic in fire-arms by 
dramatists. It has spoiled many a 
promising play. 


Suppose you had a wife whom you 
knew was an extravagant fool but 
one whose virtue you had never had 
suspect. And suppose she 
borrowed money to help you out of 
financial difficulties in the same fool- 
ish way that she had transacted busi- 
ness all her life; would you immedi- 
ately assume that she was a vile thing, 
and at the point of a revolver force 
her to make an appointment with the 
man under suspicion in order that you 
might satisfy yourself that she was 


cause to 


guilty. It is not likely! Such men 
exist only in the minds of dramatists 
who are trying to outdo Mr. Henri 


Bernstein, But assuming that noth- 
impossible and that you should 
go suddenly as insane as the husband 
of this piece, how do you think your 
wife would treat you! If she were 
an ordinary woman of flesh and blood 
especially, one with frivolous tastes, 


na he 
Ing 1s 


would she not go out and become the 
very thing vou suspected her of be- 
ing? Do think that she would 
be suddenly transformed into an al- 
truistic being who hides herself in 
the slums under an assumed name and 
finds happiness in rendering service to 
humanity. Not likely! The shining 
1 of a revolver is not quite so good 
a missionary as that. 


you 


stee 
I am denying 
the pathos of the last scene when hus 
band and wife are reunited. It may 
be touching but it is not in keeping 
with the realities of life 
the first two amply repay one 
for the trouble of going to the theatre 
on a stormy night. They are tersely 
written, 


However, 


acts, 


and eloquently with 
humor and a good deal of intution in 
the treatment of feminine character 


although one would like Mr. Browne 


some 











Mr. James S. Metcalfe, the cele- 
brated dramatic critic of New 
York Life, provides weekly ad- 
vance information about the plays 


and players to be seen at the lead- 


ing Toronto theatres. 


His “tips 


to playgoers” are written by a man 
without fear or favor. 





NEXT WEEK’S MUSICAL SHOWS. 


It’s difficult to get up much enthusiasm over the average 
musical show, and unfortunately most of them are average. 
Originality in either book or score seems a lost quality in this 


form of entertainment. 


The making of these shows seems 
to be almost a matter of formula. 


If we let A represent the 


scene where the action takes place; B, the character to be as- 
sumed by the comedian; C, the costumes and trick scenes of 


the chorus, 


and so on down through a few more 
the alphabet, we get the main great divisions. 
of these heads there are a few fixed alternatives. 


letters of 
Under each 
For in- 


stance, under A we have a South American republic with a 
revolution on; X, one of the Balkan States with a conspiracy; 
Turkey, with something about a harem; a German watering- 


place with visiting, 
comedian 
packer or brewer; 


other divisions. 


uncouth Americans, 
is variously the court astrologer; 
the king of the Timbuctoo 
some equally ridiculous place, 


etc. Under B the 
a dialect pork- 
Islands or of 


etc. And so on through the 


By moving these various elements around 


like chess-men, so as to form other and various combinations, 


we get the scenario of the average musical 
lines and almanac jokes are inserted at the proper spots. 
its soprano solo, 


score, with its topical song, 


show. Lyrics, 
The 


its love-song or 


serenade for the nice young tenor hero and the quartette or 
sextette, as the case may be, has these scattered through in 


the most suitable places. 


The greatest originality 


most important feature—the 


is shown 
chorus-girls. 


in the selection of the 
These may be 


blonde, brunette or mixed, depending upon the preference of 


the producer. 


They may be of the genius squab or the genius 
Amazon for the same reason. 


Their forte may be carrying 


canes, which at the proper moment become a whirling kaleido- 
scope of brilliant parasols, or they may lean on alpen stocks, 


which, at a nod from the conductor, 


become American flags, 


to be waved to the tune of patriotic song. 


The object of this essay on the musical 


show is to state 


that both “The Prince of Pilsen’? and “The Girl in the Train” 


may be found somewhere 
been done 
be seen in Toronto. 


provements on the originals. 


in the analysis. 
in New York with casts different from those to 
The changes in the casts seem to be im- 


They have both 


Of that most important feature in each, the merry, merry 


chorus girls, it 


is not possible to speak of the artistic value 


without personal inspection through a powerful opera glass. 


— a. Pachter 








to forget that he is a moralist once in 
a while. He seems especially concern- 
ed about race suicide but one im- 
agines that nothing would be more 
calculated to woman abhor 
the thought of babies than to con- 
stantly rub into her consciousness 
the fact that she has none. The 
note of comedy is struck however in 
the manner in which the fatuous sel- 
fishness of the pretty spendthrift is 
shown by her conversation. Frances 
is not so cleverly drawn as was the 
lady in “The Mollusc,” which Mary 
Moore created but the role has simi- 
lar entertaining qualities before the 
piece drifts into melodrama. Miss 
Thais MeGrane is a pretty woman of 


make a 


FRANCES CAMERON, 


The delightful singer, who will play the leading role in “The Prince of Pil- 
sen” at the Royal Alexandra Theatre next week. 


considerable talent and is particu- 
larly happy in her little satirical 
touches. Mr. Robert T. Haines, who 


plays the role of the husband, though 
in appearance appealing to the fem- 
inine heart, seemed rather stodgy as 
compared with her. No better acting 
is done in the play than that of Miss 
Vivien Martin, who in addition to 
being an exquisite ingenue type, is an 
actress of intelligence and sincerity. 
She recalls in a delightful way an- 
other Miss Martin—the Phoebie— 
who figures in Inez Haynes Gillmore’s 
charming series of short stories. Mr. 
T. Daniel Frawley though he has 
little to do, reveals a capital epigram- 
matic style, and Miss Mattie Fergu- 
son who plays a sort of Hettie Green 
type, is a most interesting and intelli- 
gent comedienne. ‘The brief role of 
the suspected gentleman is mest cap- 
ably done by Mr. Robert Cain, and 
Mr. Sumner Gard is a_ promising 
young comedian. One detail of the 
latter’s work is particularly interest- 
ing. He listens well, This was a 
thing that Joseph Jefferson insisted 
upon as essential to a good acting 
technique, but it is neglected by many 
celebrated actors. ‘Taken as a whole 
the presentation of the play enhanced 
its merits. 


*x* * * 


HERE is an opportunity for an 
enterprising steamship agent in 

the closing lines of The Encounter, 
which Miss Margaret Illington is pre- 
senting at the Royal Alexandra thea- 
tre this week, The leading lady sug- 
gests to the leading man after he’ has 
gotten his divorce he may sail for 
America, whither she is going. “And 
where will you be?” asks the enamor- 
ed and elderly swain. “I shall be wav- 
ing to you from the pier,” she declarcs 
as she throws herself into his arms. 
Now it strikes me, as an unprejudiced 


_ observer, that she ought to say which 


pier. Some mutual arrangement profi 
table both to a steamship company 
and to the management could be made. 
Personally, I urge the claims of the 
St. Lawrence route. The neglect to 
state which line the leading man is 
to patronize is the least of the hia- 
tuses in which “The Encounter” 
When it was produced in 
Paris it may have been a good play, 
but it seems to have been badly maul- 
ed in adapting it to the American 
stage. It was probably designed by 
Pierre Berton as a study of a great 
French statesman but it has been 
trimmed into a love story, mawkish 
in character and false in its ethics. 
Adrien Serval, who is supposed to 
have all the power and ability of a 
Briand and a Delcasse, becomes mere 
ly a middle aged Romeo whose it 
fatuation for a plump widow dwarfs 
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and German). 


or call at the Conservatory office. 
Students admitted at any time. 


SPECIAL CALENDAR. 








ROYAL 


ALexanor 








“VAS YOU EVER IN CINCINNATY ?” 
Henry W. Savage offers a brilliant 


stellar revival of 





TORONTO. ‘ 
Conservatory of Music 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director. 


INSTRUCTION 


Owing to an increasing demand for musical instruction in the evening, 
the Conservatory will be open in the future from 9 a.m. until 9 p.m. daily. 

Representative teachers in the various grades of Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin and Theory are available for evening lessons. 
Singing, Guitar, Mandolin, Piano Tuning and Languages (French, Italian 





For tuition prices and other general information send for the 
CONSERVATORY YEAR BOOK, 





CONSERVATORY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
F. H. KIRKPATRICK, Ph.D., Principal. 
Public Reading, Oratory, Physical and Vocal Culture, Dramatic Art and Literature. 


Mats — Wed., Sat. 


Best Seats $1.00 





With a Great Cast. 
Beauty Chorus, including the Pretty Pilsen Pullets. 


Evenings 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50. 


Fesruary 18, 1911. 


Also classes in Sight- 












America’s 
best musical com- 


edy by Pixley & Luders. 


Special Orchestra. 
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Three 
Nights 
ONLY 
MATINEE SATURDAY 


FEB. 23, 24,95 | 








Cast Includes: 








NATIONAL THEATRICAL ATTRACTIONS 
PRESENT 


THE 


“FRANK DANIELS | 


In (CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S New Musical Comedy Production, 
From the Globe Theatre, N.Y. 


THE 


GIRL 
IN 

THE 

TRAIN | 


By HARRY B. SMITH from the German of Victor Leon. 
Music by LEO FALL, Composer of “* The Dollar Princess.” 
Sa'lie Fisher and Vera Michelena. 


SEAT SALE MONDAY 








+ 
Feb. 20, 21, 22 


RED CROSS PRINCESS 


A MILITARY GOMIOC OPERA by Ambrose T. Pike and J. Ernest Lawrence 


Military Swing Big ; 
and Dash 18 - SOne tts - 18 Production. 
aha HEAR 
Sparkling VM A MILITAIRE. Company 

Music, Witty SWEETHEART OF MINE, of 76 

t ines THE IVY AND THE STAR, People. 

Was DREAMS, 

Special Scenic WEDDING BELLS RINGING, Augmented 

Settings. and 15 others. Orchestra. 
CAST: Ada M. Shields, Thos. A. Ross, Charles H. 


Downey, Jas. 


D. Broomhall, 


Mildred Martin, Camp- 


bell H. Duncan and Muriel Buckley. 


PRINCESS THEATRE 


Three Ni 
Mon., Tu.. Wed. 
with Matinee 


Prices 25c. to $1.50 





The Associated Board 
OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AND 


ROYAL COLLEGE 9F MUSIC 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
For Local Examinations In Music In 
the British Empire. 

Patron—HIis Majesty the King. 

The Annual Examinations in 
Practical Music and Theory will be 
held throughout Canada in May 
and June, 1911. 

An Exhibition, value about $500, 
is uflered annually. 

Syllabus, Music for the Examin- 
ations, and all particulars may be 
obtained on application to 

M. WARING DAVIS, 
87 Shuter Street, Montreal, 
Resident Secretary for Canada 











ROBERT STUART PIGOTT 
The Voice In Speaking and Singing 


The St. George Mansions 








Schubert Choir 
MADAME NORDICA 


Feb. 20th and 2ist. Prices $1.50, $1.00, 75c 


Pian Now Open at Massey Hall. 











OSCAR GOLDSCHMIDT 


Late Conductor Royal Opera 
Cassel Germany 


Pianoforte and Theory 
Voice Culture and Repertoire 
(Opera Coaching, etc.) 


Studio—Heintzman & Co. Building, 
195 Yonge St. 
Tel.: Coll. 7611. 


RICHARD WAGN: R LECTURES 
This week: ‘‘Lohengrin,.” 
On Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
at 3.30 p.m., in studio. AdMission, $1.00. 


THE NEW 


CATALOGUE 
OF THIS SCHOOL 


will be mailed 

free on applica- 
tion 
Address: 

W. H. SHAW 
President 
391-95 Yonge 
St., Toronto 
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MASSEY 
HALL 


MONDAY 
EV’G 


Canada’s Greatest Prima 
Donna 


Teresa Frances 


WOLFE 


Dramatic Lyric Soprano 
Assisted by the eminent 
Russian Violinist 





February JAN HAMBOURG 
27th so at the Massey Hail. 
THURCH RBEOBPTION - OCOWOERT 


J. F. TILLEY 
Baritone Soloist 


ferms on application. 80 Shuter &t., Toronte 
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| Afollinaris 


“The Queen of 


MASSEY HALL 


TIVOLI OPERA Co. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 





Table Waters” 


FRIDAY 
EVENING 


MAR. 3 


(W. H. Leahy, Mgr.) 


PRESENT 


TETRAZZINI 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
COLORATURE SOPRANO 


AND HER ASSISTING COMPANY 


Plan Opens 9 a.m. Next Monday. 


Mail orders now 


PRICES : $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 


Hardman Piano used. 





SHEA’S THEATRE 


Matinees:| WEEK OF | Evenings: 


FEB. 20 | 26, 50,75c. 


First Appearance Here of the 
World’s Greatest Dancer, 


MLLE. ADELINE 
GENEE 


Surrounded by Her Own Company of Ten 


Dally 250. 





Dancers, Including Mons. Alexis 
Kosloff. 
Music by Gounod, Debussy and 
Moskowski. 


HOPKINS AXTELL AND CO., 
Travel Troubles. 
HOWARD BROS., 

The Banjo Wizards. 
COOPER AND ROBINSON, 
A Friend of Mine. 

THE THREE SINGERS, 
In New Melodies. 
THREE MARCANTONIS, 
Marvellous European Acrobats. 
THALERO’S CIRCUS, 
Vaudeville’s Latest Novelty. 
THE KINETOGRAPH, 

All New Pictures. 





GAYETY 


HIGH CLASS 


BURLESQUE 


DAILY MATINEES.LADIES 10¢ 





WEEK OF.FEB. 20 


am 


THEZINCOMPARABLE ALL-STAR SHOW 


PHIL. SHERIDAN’S 


- Marathon Girls 


Presenting the Screaming Burlesque in 
Two Acts, by Aaron Hoffman, entitled 


“Crazy Finance” 


Feb. 27: PARISIAN WIDOWS. 





| MISCHA | 


ELMAN 


the great Russian 
VIOLINIST 


will appear in recital at 


MASSEY HALL 


WED. EVEN’G 


MARCH 1ST 


The great artist is now the reign- 
ing sensation in the musical world. 
Prices, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75c. 








Seats now selling at Massey Hall 
and Bell Piano Warerooms 146 
Yonge Street. 


New Scale Williams Piano used. 


MASSEY HALL 


April 4, 5, 6 ; 
Musical Festival of the Empire 


THE SHEFFIELD CHOIR 


200 VOICES 200 





Positive appearance of the great composer 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS | 


Symphonic Chorle Idy! 
PAWN 
Madrigals, Glees, Part-Songs 


CORONATION EMPIRE CONCERT 
® Festival Artists 9 


THE NATIONAL CHORUS 
The Toronto Symphony 


Compositions by Local Composers 
CONDUCTORS: Sir Edward Elgar, Dr. 
Henry Coward, Dr. Vogt, Dr. Ham, Dr. 
Broom, and Dr. Charles Harriss. ' 
PRICES: Elgar Night, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, 

$1.00. Coward Night and Coronation 

Empire Night prices, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 

Subscribers’ lists at Massey Hall, 

Heintzman’s, Whaley, Royce and 

Nordheimer’s music stores 
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him either for the purposes of the 
theatre or of real life. There have 
been men like Charles Stewart Par- 
nell who have made fools of them- 
selves over women, but no one has 
ever attempted to paint their failings 
as meritorious. Such appears to be 
the distorted view of the dramatist. 
3erton was part author of “Zaza,” 
and if this is a fair specimen of his 
solo’ work it is quite evident that his 
partner was responsible for whatever 
merits the earlier piece possessed. 
While there are those who might 
with reason object to the atmosphere 
of “Zaza,” no one could deny that it 
was a genuinely interesting, pathetic 
story. It had the merit of showing 
how a girl who never had a chance 
in life could rise from the dregs of 
society by sheer force of an unselfish 
love. In truth, there have been few 
more poignant scenes given to the 
stage than that in which Zaza is 
turned from her purpose of wrecking 


a gentlewoman’s home by the sim- 
plicity and politeness of the little 
child of the man  she_ thinks has 


wronged her. There is nothing in 
“The Encounter” that at all approach- 
es this scene. The morals of the barn- 
yard appear to prevail in the house- 
hold of Monsieur Serval, and the 
dramatist seems to take pleasure in 
accentuating this fact. It is possible 
that in the original there was some 
interesting discussion of political is- 
sues but these, which could alone 
make the play valuable, have been so 
nearly eliminated, in fact, the cut- 


ting has been so clumsily done 
that the action has been _ shot 
full of holes. Berton is not, how- 
ever, devoid of a certain amount 


of French cleverness in the manner in 
which he maintains suspense. Miss 
Margaret Illington possesses a modi- 
cum of crude talent, but she seems to 
have progressed but little during the 
years she has been on the stage. Her 
gestures are graceful, but she lacks 
that feminine charm which alone 
could make the role of a lady who 
impels a statesman to place love above 
ambition, plausible. Miss Sybil Ham- 
mersley, who plays the faithless wife 
is pretty, though amateurish; but she 
may develop. Mr. Edward R. Maw- 
son has the requisite dignity for the 
role of the statesman, Serval, and has 
the voice of an orator, but he is a lit- 
tle too devoted to the sound of it. 
The balance of the company is of me- 
diocre quality. 


Naclix Cha here? 
THE THEATRES 


Henry W. Savage's production of the 
popular musical comedy, “The Prince of 
Pilsen,”” comes with a stellar cast to the 


Royal Alexandra Theatre for a week's 
engagement, beginning next Monday 
night, with the usual Thursday and Sat- 
urday matinees at popular prices. This 
delightful) musical entertainment, pro- 
vided in joint authorship by Gustav 
Tuders and Frank Pixley, has reached 
its eighth season of prosperity and still 
retains so strong a hold upon playgo- 
ers that its return engagements, whe- 
ther second, third or seventh, arouse in- 


creased interest and enthusiasm, and re- 


sult in constantly growing receipts. ‘‘The 
Prince of Pilsen’? has proved its worth, 
not only in this country, but in Eng- 
land, where a six months’ engagement 
waS played at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
The cast to present “The Prince of 
Pilsen” here, is the only organization 


pow playing the piece, and its members 
have been chosen by Mr. Savage with 
the single idea of providing the best and 
most complete performance yet given of 
this favorite musical play. Jess Dandy, 
a comedian of distinctly individual me- 
thods, will be seen in his noted role of 
Hans Wagner, the German _ brewer; 
Frances Cameron, who for two seasons 
played the titular role of “The Merry 
Widow,” is the coquettish Mrs. Crock- 
er: Miss Cameron played Mrs. Crocker 
in London and scored an emphatic hit 
there. 


The Red Cross Princess,’’ a military 
comic opera in two acts, by Ambrose T. 


-Thursday, 


Pike and J. Ernest Lawrence, comes to 
the Princess Theatre the first half of 
next week under the direction of Na- 
tional Theatrical Attractions. The piece 
is a musical treatment of a theme made 
popular in the Anthony Hope romances, 
which were written about mythical 
German principalities. Prominent in 
the action is the Prince of Carpathia 
and a brilliantly uniformed group of his 
officers. The first act is laid in the 
oeautiful palace garden of Danubia, the 
home of Princess Hildegarde of that 
name, whose love affair with the Prince 
forms the main theme of the opera. In 
the second act, the two principalities are 
at war over the refusal of the Duke of 
Danubia’s consent to his ‘daughter’s be- 
trothal to the Prince. The setting shows 
the Field Hospftal of the Prince of Car- 
pathia’s army, with which the Princess 
Hildegarde has established herself at 
the head ofacorpsaf Red Cross nurses. 
The story, of course, has the usual feli- 
citous ending. The music is said to be 
refreshingly tuneful and bright through- 
out, and the book is full of witty lines 
and situations. The big company of 75 
people includes the following cast:— 
Ada M. Shields,. Thos. A. Ross, Charles 
H. Downey, James D. Broomhall, Mil- 
dred Martin, Campbell H. Duncan, 
Muriel Buckley, Frank Secretan, and 
Eldridge Stanton. The stage directors 
are Fred M. Fisher and Robert Stuart 
Pigott, assisted by Mabel- Dalby. The 
engagemént is for three nights, with a 
matinee on Wednesday. 
* * &* 


Adeline Genee, the greatest living re- 
presentative of the art of dancing, is 
making her first and only appearance in 
vaudeville. This wonderful little woman, 
who has danced her way into the hearts 
of the people of two continents, will 
appear at Shea’s Theatre next week. 
M’lle. Genee really needs no other in- 
troduction than the mere announcement 
of her name. She has made fame for 
herself and notable productions in Am- 
erica during the past three seasons, and 
prior to that time had been as she is 
now, the ideal of the theatregoers of 
London. Still in her ‘teens, she was 
prima ballerina at the Empire in Lon- 
don for sixteen consecutive years, leav- 
ing the stage only once in that time, go- 
ing at the command of the Sovereign of 
Denmark to dance at Court. M’lle Genee 
is a native of Copenhagen, and began 
her career as a dancer very early in 
life. Prior to appearing in London, she 
toured the continent. From her first 
appearance in London she was a sensa- 
tional success. She gained the favor and 
patronage of Royalty, and was repeat- 
edly commanded to appear before the 
late King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
M’lle Genee has numerous superb gifts 
made to her by Queen Alexandra. Sup- 
porting M’lle Genee will be Hopkins Ax- 
tell and Company, Howard Bros., Coop- 
er and Robinson, the Three Singers, the 


Three Marcantones, Thalero’s Circus, 
and the kinetograph. 
* * * 


Frank Daniels will come to the Prin- 
cess Theatre for half a week, beginning 
February 23rd, in Charles 
Dillingham’s new musical comedy pro- 
duction, ‘‘The Girl in the Train,’’ which 
is the present musical rage of all Eu- 
rope. Originally produced in Vienna, this 
tuneful and attractive operetta by Leo 
Fall scored such a tremendous sensa- 
tion that it soon was being played all 
over Europe. Charles Dillingham secur- 
ed the American rights and engaged 
Harry B. Smith to adapt the book from 
the original German of Victor Leon. The 
story relates to an adventure on a sleep- 


ing car, where a young husband, leav- 
ing his wife behind on a journey, gives 
up his stateroom to an actress. The 
circumstances are such that the wife 
sues for a divorce, and the first act 
shows the divorce court, where Frank 
Daniels appears as the judge. His ef- 
forts to side with both ladies, and to 
preserve his own dignity, proves very 


amusing. The succeeding acts show a 
masquerade ball and a fete in Holland. 
The strong cast engaged to support Mr. 
Daniels includes Miss Sallie 1isher, Miss 
Vera Michelena, and a number of others, 
including a chorus of sixty. 

~ * * 


A young girl who had been thinking 
of nothing else for months but the play- 
ing of a new part in the reigning suc- 
cessful music hall, suddenly found she 
was to be shelved in favor of an older, 
but better known actress. That is one 
of the little tragedies that life is fult 
of, but it was only a half-way tragedy, 
because it didn’t proceed to the point 
where the girl’s hopes were absolutely 
crushed. Besides, the word tragedy has 
hardly a legitirnate place in connection 
with the work of Albert Chevalier, and 
it is in the latest Chevalier vehicle, 
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“Daddy Dufard,” that the ambitious 
young woman lives and hopes and loves. 
Chevalier plays the part of the girl’s 
father, a French actor of ability, but 
little material store. The daughter is 
the thing on earth he loves best, and 
he is determined she shall have the part 
she craves, and for which he knows 
her to be splendidly fitted. Just how he 
contrives this is entertainingly unfolded 
in ‘‘Daddy Dufard,’’ the character come- 
dy written by Lechmere Worrall and 
Mr. Chevalier himself, which comes to 
the Royal Alexandra the week of Feb. 
27th. 


* * *£ ° 


Miss Lena Ashwell, the celebrated 
London actress, has invited Henry Mill- 
er to appear with her next season in 
London at the King’s Highway Theatre 
in an English production of Mr. Miller’s 
new success, “The Havoc,” by Edward 
Sheldon. Miss Ashwell wishes to 
in London the role created in New York 
by Laura Hope Crews. As Mr. Miller 
has sold to Sir Chas. Wyndham the 
right to produce ‘‘The Havoc” in Lon- 
don this spring, he was obliged to de- 
cline Miss Ashwell’s invitation. 


* * * 


W. Somerset Maugham, author of 
“Smith,’”’ in which John Drew will short- 
ly appear in Toronto, and author of 
four other comedies which have been 
presented in America during the past 
four seasons, is just as amusing and en- 
tertaining in conversation as in the 
brisk, clean dialogue of his plays. He 
was for ten years writing plays before 
he had one accepted for production. 
His first piece to be put on the 
was “Lady Frederick,’’ done in America 
by Ethel Barrymore, and that was pro- 
duced by a despairing London manager 


merely as a filler in while he looked 
about for something better. But ‘Lady 
Frederick’”’ made a_ ten-strike, and 


thereafter things were rosy for the au- 
thor. Mr. Maugham likes to write of 


humanity as he sees it, with no thought | 


of problems. He 
playwright must 


said recently:—‘‘The 
take his own ideas 
about himself. He must write as he 
feels and what he feels. If he has 
something to say and says it as enter- 
tainingly as he can, he will get his 
audiences. If he tries to write what he 
thinks the people want, he will likely 
meet a failure with the play and a disap- 
pointment with himself. For my part, 
I consult no taste but my own. I have 
written to please myself, and sometimes 
it pleases other people. When it does 
not please other people it is a failure. 
When it does it is a success. But it is 
always a success as far as I am con- 
cerned, because, you see, I get my 
amusement out of it before the audience 
sees it. Once in a hundred times when 
a play is a failure, it fails because it is 
over the heads of the audience. The 
ninety-nine other times it fails because 
it is beneath the audience’s contempt. 
We hear a lot now and then about the 
coming drama. Do you know what it 
will be? The coming drama will be the 
same type of play that has been suc- 
cessful for the last 2,000 years, and it 
will be for the next 2,000—the play that 
entertains and _ interests. The drama 
that is not going to come in the future, 
just as it has not come in the past, is 
the drama that bores while it pretends 
to elevate and_ uplift. Personally, I 
don’t want to be uplifted, but I dare 
say that there are people that do. The 
only thing I resent is that they should 
ask me to uplift them. However, there 
is no knowing what a man can get the 
public to accept from him, provided he 
possesses the first thing necessary for 
making a drama, and that is dramatic 


play | 


stage | 





{ 


instinct. 
* ak * 

Miss Hilda Meredith-Smith, medalist 
R.A.M., will give a violin recital at the 
College of Music on Feb. 16th, assisted 
by Miss Clarice Spencer, elocutionist; 
Mr. Kennedy, baritone; Miss Olive Blain, 
pianist. Invitation cards can be had on 
application to the secretary, College of 
Music, Pembroke Street. 

x * * 

The musical farce, “Crazy Finance,” 
by Aaron Hoffman, will be presented | 
next week at the Gayety Theatre by 


Phil Sheridan’s Marathon Girls, this sea- 


son comprising a cast of players who 
have been especially selected with a 
view to their fitness for the telling of 
a funny story, and also for the fact 


that they have made themselves popular 
favorites, not only in our prominent 
vaudeville theatres, but in the burlesque 


theatres as well. Included in the com- 
pany are Ed. Morton, the well known 
singing comedian, and Alfred K. Hall, 


eccentric comedian and dancer. 
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- A cordial welcome awaits you at Mason & Risch Warerooms, 32 King Street West, Toronto. 
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The popular home is the musical home— where there’s a MASON & RISCH 
PLAYER PIANO to give everyone the a@bi/ity and the desire to play. 











NATURAL LAXATIVE 


ny rt 


, MINERAL WATER 


Nature’s own way of cleansing the body is most simple. 
She provides a pure and wholesome Mineral Water as a 
laxative and health tonic. Keep yourself in healthy con- 
dition by drinking half a glass on arising in the morning. 


Murray-Kay, Limited 


A Clearing Sale at 
Kay’s of 7.000 Yds. 
Cretonne and Chintz 


UR reason for this sensational offering is 

that pressure on available space in our 

Drapery Department has so increased: of 
late that stocks on hand must be greatly reduced 
in order to make room for Spring imports soon 
to arrive. 


Practically our whole stock of single width 
Cretonne is included in this sale at prices so 
greatly reduced that a speedy dispersal is as- 
sured. 


To simplify matters and make selection easy 
we have grouped the entire collection on special 
tables in three lots at three prices, as follows: 
w ‘ 

{LOT NO. 1 


LOT NO. 2 LOT NO. 3 


Cretonnes and Cretonnes and 


Chintzes, worth Chintzes, worth 
up to 25c up to 40c up to 90c 
14c per yd.,for 23¢ per yd.,for 38¢ 


per yd., for 

There is so great a wealth of variety in de- 
sign and color effect that detailed mention is 
impossible. Whether required for furniture 
coverings, wall hangings, bed curtains, window 
drapes, portieres or loose covers, the selection 
of a suitable material from this great assortment 
will be a matter of little difficulty. 


Cretonnes and 
Chintzes, worth 


MURRAY-KAY, Limited 


(JOHN KAY COMPANY, Limited) 
36 and 38 King Street West 







Pam, hlet on request. 
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UPHOLSTERED | 
FURNITURE i 


oe 
Designs 1 





in Special 


Comfortable to sit 
in, artistic to look at, 
suitable for any room, 
and made in our own 


workshops. 


Our new lines of CHINTZES 
for loose coverings and upholster- 
ing are the finest ever shown in 
Canada, besides we have so many e e nce 
so chnese frees. Furnishing the Living Room. 

‘ a. living-room should be the easiest of all places in 
The Thorntor-Smith Co. a house to furnish, yet the really good living-rooms 


re 
11 King St. West f my acquaintance could be counted on one hand. When 
lthini 


| 
Toronto |; ink of these rooms—less than a half dozen—I am first 


of all-impressed by what they do not contain; in other 

xords, what their owners have had strength of mind to 
4 1 

eave out. One is rather a costly place, two and three 





represent fairly good incomes, and four and five are suffi- 
ently inexpensive to point a moral, writes Ann Went- 





‘th in The House Beautiful. 
Home Improvements | Other rooms come to mind which are charming in 
| rt—good fireplaces, or interesting wall treatments, fine 
Tasty decoration makes the home | 
more agreeable and considerably 
increases its intrinsic value Ask 


for an estimate 
Office Phone, M. 2677 
Residence Phone, Col. 435 


JAMES J. O'HEARN & SON 


DECORATORS 
249 QUEEN ST. WEST 
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FOSTER 


PRESCRIPTION OFPTICIAN 
Tol. Main 4348. 15 Queen E 


LONDON 
MADE 


For sale by all dealers 
‘ Our latest booklet ‘ 
THE HISTORY OF PIPE SMOKING 
and Catalogue of shaves 
FREE ON REOUEST 


Twe Heves BROS LrO., DEPT. \] TORONTO 


John Brigg, M.P. 








ctures be iful book bindings, attractive bits of pot- 

Said she: ‘‘Such a tease, ery, or wu! | prints. Possibly only beautiful out 
Hereafter those fleas, 0ks, ut each of these places has something which mars 

Will leave my poor dog alone.’’ . he effec who One room has a simple, dignified 

. ” a : , eplac ck, a W in neutral plaster, a beamed ceil 
mE. 7 TINGS Powder ie bad fae: aerety ng, a trim of waxed oak, rugs of hak old Oriental tone, 
kind of bug no matter where you find in Shaan ee nica ste She gods. The charming 


them. It is stainless, odorless and harm- : ee ; ; : : a < 
mustress Of this house covered every available space of 


She hung lace curtains 
she placed a silken scarf on 


less and will not irritate the skin. B oe 
1 W vitn pictures 





. 1 a ' 
Get the genuine madein England 


KEATINGS POWDER 


her casement windows; 








19) , . he shelf of the big mantel. In the centre she put her 

Sold by all Druggists in Tins : aa nies a eee ; . “ 

lk, 19 1% 90 2% wedding-present clock of Louis XVI. design, her fragil: 
only, 10, 15, 20, 25 cts. : 5 : ; s oe ca glen 

liffany vases, her cut glass rose bowls. The shelf beiny 

ii ™ I very long, it uld hold many things—photographs  n 

thinestone frames and little easel pictures. The fireplace 


ectly opposite the main entrance; it was the first 


Testing an Egg. 


sé R EALL\ strat saw. A long time after, the view was discove: 
-U her mistress, ° 1 must le ed—through the pattern in the lace. 
ne eres test tne rt om had great possibilities, for the architect had 
. A “ir > nade a wonderful foundation. He had even designed the 
, fixtures and the large andiron Ile had done his best— 
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ind the mistress had spoilt it a The room, while beau- 
: e ful in detail, was very ugly in its general impression. 
wOr CSe : 5 : Pp It not to be wondered at that architects are sometimes 
ey aun ae ; very pessimistic about their homes. 
ee eee © c. oa \nother room, with white trim and a delightful old 
Like a dutiful ce € promise 
in future to obey r mistress’ - —_ 
structions and that same night the 
was hot baked custard for dinner 
At least, there was to have beet 
tot hated custard. Tut at thi 
moment Jane apy ed the sce 
with nothing show but a tear-stain 
face. 
Well, Jane ? in S nquire 
ler mistress 
Please, mum,” gasped the sadde 
: Pee aus A a cae 
gone wrot! I was tin’ the eg¢ 
s you told n 1 i oil 
if 11n 1 ) t f mm 
ind | blesse t hiff 
cel l n t} € 1 Vart¢ 
n’ me througt the \ \ 
please, mum,’ -oncluded the cool 
breaking down utterly, “I think it wa 
1 good egg, too, tor ene ind 
heard a murmurin’— le 
murmurin’, mum !"—Tit-Bits 
>- 
Candid. 
N addition to having a wate 
1 ply second to none T Hic 
dairvmen can congratulate themselve 
upon upholding the prestige of t! 
place so far as the milk is concert 
—The Devon Valley Tribune 
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We don’t remember having se: 
put with such shining candor before 
—Punch From ‘Country Life.” 

— 
4 man is always much better than 


a woman thinks he is, or much wor-e home of Sir John Brigg, M.P. 
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A HOME IN THE MOORLANDS OF YORKSHIRE. 
The Paved Terrace before the south porch of Kildwick Hall, near Keighley, Yorkshire, now the residence of Sir 


time paper, was made quite commonplace by mission fur- 
niture, and many oil paintings in heavy gold frames. A 
third, finished in flat oak of brownish hue and furnished 
in oak of charming design, received its death knell in the 
form of a large-patterned paper in red poppies. A fourth, 
admirable as to walls, rugs and furniture, was so full of 
“things” that it was almost a nightmare. Yet each par- 
ticular article was interesting in itself. A fifth room, this 
time in a collector’s house, was furnished in old mahog- 
any of very rare design. Everything was old and of un- 
doubted beauty, but the impression received was of a 
museum, not a home. A living-room was the last thing 
the place suggested. ‘Three sides of the room were hung 


in blue plates—-so close together that the paper was al- 
most hidden. Seven different styles of clocks hung on 
the fourth wall. The fireplace was fitted with old ap- 
pointments, but they had originally been intended for a 
kitchen hearth. The fireplace sheli held pitchers of many 


shapes, sizes and colors. On the floor were bedroom rugs 
of braided rags. Collectors were enthusiastic about the 
room, and it was an enterta‘ning place to spend an hour, 


and thankfully leave. 


The chief difficulty with the average living-room is 


that it is far too crowded for either comfort or beauty. 


't must, or should, conform to the tastes of the entire 
household. It can, therefore, never be made a place for 
Even if an entire 
family should be united in its love for antiques, it would 
be better to use them with discrimination—though some 
of the most charming living-rooms are those which are 
old fashioned in character: old furniture, old prints, and 
a wall treatment in keeping with the furniture. But these 
rooms in no way suggest museums, Every article is put 
to use, and the atmosphere is one of reserve and sim- 


the fads and hobbies of one person. 


plicity. 

Color and form play so important a part in all decor- 
ative schemes that it is needless to emphasize their value 
in a room used so continually as is the average living 
room. A quiet scheme is usually best, unless a house in 





A HOME IN THE MOORLANDS OF YORKSHIRE. 
Jacobean House and Palladian Garden. Part of the environs of Kildwick Hall near Keighley, Yorkshire, the 


















A pure, rich, high grade, flavory 
coffee. The kind that makes you 
linger over your cup—such is 


Seal Brand 


Coffee 


Packed in 1 and 2 pound 
cans only. 


CHASE AND SANBORN, asa 
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HYGIENE COMES FIRST, BUT — 


it is also possible to have a bathroom as artistic in de- 
sign as any other room in the home. Made of especially 
prepared iron and united with a perfect porcelain enamel 
in such a manner that the expansion, contraction and 
elasticity of both materials are equal, there is no possi- 
bility of the enamel of 


“ALEXANDRA” WARE 


cracking or crazing. It is enamelled both inside and 

out, is easy to heat and easy to install. “Alexandra” 

ware is made to meet the demands of the smallest cot- 

tage as well as the largest house 

ASK YOUR PLUMBER TO SHOW YOU SOME OF OUR GOODS, OR 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


the Standard Jdeal Company, cea. 


119 King Street East. 
Sales Offices and Show Rooms: Head Office and Factories: 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg. Port Hope, Canada. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. Kino Georce V. 


4 yiTe HORSE 
WHISKY 


GREAT AGE anp BOUQUET. 


HEART TONIC, DIGESTIVE AND NON-GOUTY. 
MACKIE & CO. DISTILLERS LTD., 


GLASGOW, LONDON, and ISLAND OF ISLAY. 


GEO. J. FOY, Limited, AGENTS FOR ONTARiDV. 
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Streets With Queer Names. needs no such designation, those who 
reside there being for the most part 


peaceful and respectable citizens, who 
think it high time that their street 
was given another name. 


‘FV HERE are many curious street 

names in the European cities, 
and those of London present a be- 
wildering variety. Bermondsey pos- 
sesses a Pickle Herring Street. Near 
Gray’s Inn there is to be found a Cold 
sath Square. Most of the Nightin 
gale lanes and Love lanes are hidden, 
ironically enough, in the slums of the 
East End of the British capital 


Among the peculiar street names in 
Paris may be mentioned: the Street 
of the Little Windows; the Street of 
the Mule’s Foot; the Street of the 
Holy Fathers; the Street of the 
Daughters of Calvary; the Street of 
the Dry ‘Tree; the Street of the 
Kmpty Pocket; and the Boulevard of 
the Good News. 


In Brussels some of the street 
names are really bizarre. ‘The Shkert 
Street of the Long Chariot, the Street 
f the Red-Haired Women, and_ the 
Street of Sorrows are ret b! 


ope | 


A Compliment for Him. 


\ 11li was 18 and very shy, and she 


nough to catch the least observant 
‘ve. The Street of the One Persen, 
‘Ss, as one might guess, an extremely \ never had been in the city bi 
Narrow one. But the cream of the ‘cre. There was no one at Bread 
Brussels street names surely belongs Street station to meet her and she 
o the Street of the l nCracked Si] looked about timidly for a cab. Her 
er Cocoanut. This, in the original, Mother had told her to take a hansom. 
ppears as one ponderous word of She did not see any hansom, nor cid 
she know that t 


1e cabbies wore a liv- 
ery all their own. She did not see a 


airty six letters, 

Irast year the scven thousand in ; oa 
labitants of the Rue des Mauvais policeman, either, so she approached 
a youth who was standing on the cor- 
ner of Fifteenth Street with her bash- 
ful question. 


varcons signed a petition praying 

hat the name of the street be chang 

‘l. They contended that the denem 

ination of the thoroughfare in which “Please,” she began, “are you a 

hey reside produces a bad impression hansom man?” 

on those to whom they are obliged to The youth raised his hand and 

rive their address. twirled his moustache ingratiatingly, 
This Street of the Bad Boys was, Smiling with deprecating assumption 

it appears, so named in the sixteenth Of modesty. 

century, because of the noisy char- “I am so considered,” he replied.— 


acter of its inhabitants. But now it Philadelphia Times. 
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the country is under consideration, when a greater lati- 
tude is permissible. ‘The more neutral the walls and the 
more restful the furnishings, the greater the beauty j 

Generally speaking, the most successful living-rooms 
are those which are both restful and cheerful; restful 
bv reason of a reserved color treatment cheerful from 
sunshine and a pleasant outlook. An open fire helps im- 
mensely in both directions; it is one of the few things 
both restful and cheerful. No living-room can afford to 
miss this double attraction. Other things can be elimin- 
ated, but not the hearthstone—which almost not quite 
atones for many blunders in decoration. 


Many fireplaces are never used, and serve little pur- 
pose, except to add a certain architectural balance to a 
room. The architectural importance must not be under- 
valued. It is a tremendous asset, but a plea might be put 
forth for a greater use of the opening itself. If the fire- 
place is never to be used, it might as well not be built 
and the money put into a fine rug or extra books. Fine 
rugs and books belong to this room unless there is a li- 
brarv in the house, when the books naturally find a more 
consistent place there. But beautiful rugs ate always an 
addition, and, if they can be afforded, expensive ones. 
Fine rugs, such as an expert would choose, pay for them- 
selves many times over. And it is well to have assistance 
in making so important a purchase. A few exquisitely 
toned rugs will almost furnish a room, making costly 
adornments unnecessary. Naturally, they must be the 


CHEER UP, 
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value if well handled, and set to work to do good things. 
Now the big shops and many of the large firms who man- 
ufacture wall preparations publish excellent designs. The 
subject is well worth the consideration of those who are 
interested in living room schemes. For those who wish 
a plain wall, yet feel the need of some decoration to en- 
liven and add zest, stenciling is a good thing. 


Oak has been spoken of in connection with the plain 
wall, There are many other woods which architects now 
use in a flat, simple way, and the suggestions made for 
oak hold good here. Girch, cypress, gumwood and pine, 
when properly treated, give pleasing results. One of the 
five successful living-rooms mentioned had a pine trim, 
walls of neutral plaster, furniture ‘of pine stained to match 
the trim, book cases well filled and arranged with an idea 
to the color harmony—all the soft-toned books. in green, 
browns, and grays together, and a small case full of glow- 
ing red bindings. All the red books of the house were 
placed here. They had proved over-prominent when ar- 
ranged here and there, but together in a solid phalanx 
they were decidedly effective. 


The red books gave the mistress of the house an idea. 
She hunted up chintz in a tone like the wall, enlivened 
with red cockatoos and great branches of green leaves. 
At the casement windows went the lively birds, the cur- 
tains hung in English cottage style, adding color, but only 
at night covering the windows. ‘Two long pine settles 
were cushioned in flat pads of leaf green. There were 


IT WILL SOON BE SPRING! 


A sketch made on a recent night of the entrance porch at the residence of Mr. S. H. Howard, Ellis Ave. 


color scheme. Sometimes Oriental floor coverings do not 
blend with certain wall treatments as well as the crafts- 
man type of rug, but these occasions are rare. Oriental 
rugs are charming with old mahogany, and usually with 
old oak. New oak, if on severe mission lines, and if plac- 


ed against a rough plastered wall, sometimes calls for 
something less refined than Oriental weaves. Something 


more vigorous seems to be needed to keep everything in 
scale. 

The walls of a living-room are the first things to con- 
sider, for it is the wall treatment of any room whica 
first grips attention. Poor rugs can do a lot of harm, bu. 
they do not annihilate quite as much as glaring or weak 
wall schemes. Architects have helped so much in the 
past decade by providing a good setting for the decorat- 
ors that it is a pity to lose any opportunities in this line. 
A well balanced wood trim, a side wall of good propor 
tions, windows and doors that fit and balance, a simple 
fireplace, sunshine and ventilation- -these are usually em- 
bodied in the modern living-room. So much has been 
done that there is not a great deal left to do. If it iS ail 
oak and plaster room, it is a pity to do anything to the 
wall beyond giving it a simple stain. [here is an oil 
stain on the market which gives excellent results on rougn 
plaster. There is “Flat-tone,” which gives to the wall an 
even, beautiful tone of velvety texture. For a smooth 
surface it is unmexcelled. There is a great variety of 
shades and tints, all of which will be of interest to the 
home decorator. Where the wall has a rough finish, a 
stenciled decoration is not advised; with the smoother 
wall it has many possibilities. Such treatment adds not 
only a touch of variety, but is helpful in working out a 
color scheme. Suppose the walls to be a very light brown 
and the rugs and curtain of moss green: If a simple 
stencil in a conventionalized motif is used in which moss 
green and one other color are introduced, the room takes 
on life and interest without departing in the least from 
its quietness and order—both essential in a room subject- 
ed to constant use. There are so many variations of the 
plain wall and stencil idea that many pages could be de. 
voted to its possibilities. It is hardly necessary to say 
that poor stenciling or too much stenciling 1s extreme'y 
wearisome. One reason why this mode of decoration feli 
into disrepute was because for many years it was so 
crudely done that no one with any feeling for color or 
design wanted it. Craftsmen here and there realized ‘ts 


pillows of the decorative chintz where pillows seemed 
necessary. ‘Two or three good green willow chairs, up- 
holstered in the same material, were mixed with the more 
severe pine furniture. The rugs were Oriental ones 
which the wear of fifteen years, with yearly washings, 
had faded to a soft blending of colors not unlike the old 
book bindings. 

The fireplace was used whenever there was the slight- 
est provocation. The andirons were of iron; the simpie 
electric fixtures were also of that metal. There were a 
few interesting old things—a row of quaint color prints 
in black frames over the mantel, its sole decoration ex- 
cept a pair of brass candlesticks. Here and there were 
a few bits of pewter and copper lustre, so placed as ‘» 
give color and interest. The effect was charming—and 
richer neighbors often wondered why the room held so 
much that was attractive when the methods used were 
plainly so inexpensive. 





Protecting Mahogany. 


EN these days of dust the careful housekeeper finds it 
sifts into her mahogany tops despite covers, This is 
bad for the wood and makes the covers look dingy. 

A lining of some sort should be provided. Sometimes 
this is in the form of wadded covers of china silk that 
stand washing. But these give the linen cover a padded 
look that is not especially desirable. 

An interlining of glass is growing in favor. This pro- 
tects the wood, and if heavy enough not to crack easily, 
is serviceable and quickly cleaned. -The edges should be 
rounded so as not to cut with careless handling. 

One housekeeper advocates the use of asbestos sheets 
under her dressing table covers. There is no danger to 
the wood if hot curling tongs or half burned matches are 
dropped. 

It is cheaper and more convenient to use white blotters 
as a lining. These keep dust from the wood admirably, 
absorb upset liquids, and cost so little that they can fre 
quently be renewed, They have the effect also of making 
the linen or pique top look whiter. 

ee 

Many a girl who refuses to stay single also refuses to 
stay married. 

GaGa 

Nothing short of a surgical operation would take the 
conceit out of some people. 
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Revelations in the Great Pyramids. 


S the Great Pyramid has always been considered one 
of the seven wonders of the world and is the only 
one left standing, its details are naturally of great public 
interest. We are surprised at: the technical knowledge 
and ability of the pyramid-builders who lived over thirty- 
seven centuries before the birth of Christ. It is a re- 
markable and significant fact that they built it in feet 
and inches, and there are wonderful relations between 
the interior and exterior dimensions. The masonry is ab- 
solutely unrivalled, and it is said that*100,000 men were 
engaged for twenty years in building it. Built exactly 
facing the four cardinal points with a truly square and 
level base-line of nearly a seventh of a mile (761 ft.), it 
covers nearly thirteen acres. It is built in about 210 per- 
fect horizontal courses of almost invisibly-joined Mokat- 
tem limestone blocks. At a sloping angle of about 51 deg. 
51 min., its four smooth white unbroken flanks gracefully 
swept up some 611 ft. to the towering pointed apex. Its 
contents of about 85,000,000 cubic ft. consists of approxi- 
mately 2,300,000 blocks of stone. Treated for centuries 
as a public quarry its outer or facing stones have been 
transported to Cairo, principally for mosque construction. 
Mr. Dow Covington, the American explorer, has just 
cleared the single remaining course at the north base, 
which had fortunately been concealed and protected by 
the falling debris, and now for the first time one can at a 
glance see the entire structural details. 
In 1902 Mr. Covington first cleared the passage forced 
by the Caliph Mamoun when opening the pyramid in 818 
A.D, He then cleared the descending or entrance pass- 
age just below 
passage at its 


1 


the granite plugs and the 27-ft. horizontal 
lower end, thus giving the public for the 
first time easy access to the mysterious unfinished sub 
terranein chamber—‘“the stones of darkness and the sha- 
dow of death” (see photograph 3). 


This 350 ft. descend- 
ing pa-sage (nearly 4 


ft. high and 3% ft. wide), sloping 
down through the natural rock at 26 dee. 28 min., is a 
remarkible piece of engineering work. It is perfectly 
straight the entire passage not being out % in. 

He then cleared over 20 ft. 
end of the 192 ft. well 


steady current of fresh air which, sweeping dewn the en- 


I 


of debris from the lower 
shaft, thus creating a strone and 


trance passage, thence up the well-shaft, thence down the 
ascending passage and out 
permanently reduced the 
deg. to 77 deg. I 


ed some 57 ft. « 


by the Mamoun forced passage 

pyramid temperature from 89 
ir. Four years later, in 1906, he clear 
debris from the lower end of the 174 
ft. King’s Chamber south air 


ard temperature to 76 deg. 


tal 
rf 
channel, reducing the stand 
While making this excava- 

tion he was the first to discover that the fir ft. of the 
9 in. square 


rst 
lower end of the channel, instead of 
the channel) 


and sloping up at 

7 an angle of about 
32 deg.—the only known oval passage in the pyramid. 
Colonel Howard-Vyse, in 1837, believing the channel to 
be vertical at this point and that there might therefore be 
4 Palanan kas aoe wa AieRowes : 
a higher chamber, made a huge disfiguring resultless ex- 
cavation in the lower face of the south flank which can 
be seen for miles. 


hi 
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bein 


15 deg. (like the rest o 
is really fat oval in shape and rises at 


o 
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Mr. Covington is now authorized to clear the 60 ft. 
of debris which obstructs the upper or outer end of the 
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243 ft. King’s Chamber north air channel. Then the in 
terior of this mighty structure will, for the first time. be 
clear of encumbering debris. The south wind playing 


down the south channel produces a peculiar xolian harp- 
like noise, and Mr. Covington believes that when the north 
air channel is opened and working in conjunction with 
the south one there wi'l be quite a musical effect. 

He is 


ends of 





now searching for the undiscovered exterior 
the 300 ft. Queen’s Chamber air channels, the 
inner extremities of which were discovered by Mr. Wev- 
man Dixon in 1872. Mr. Covington inserted boring rods 
for 152 ft.. and the channels may contain no further 
obstruction as far as the exterior of the pyramid. During 
this work he found embedded in the cement on the 84th 
course, thus establishing its antiquity, a ladv’s thin iron 
bracelet or child’s anklet—the oldest iron object known. 
In 1837 Mr. Hill, an engineer working with Colonel How- 
ard-Vyse, found on the 
wrought iron equally 

British Museum: 


worked object. 





103rd course a flat piece of 
as old, and now exhibited at the 
but it was merely the material, not a 
Sir Gaston Maspero kindly permitted 
Mr. Covington to retain the find. 

Next, in clearing the strange pear shaped 
grotto in the well-shaft he discovered one of the five mvs- 
terious granite blocks. 


little 


Tt had been with great difficulty 
lowered to the grotto and for some unknown reason con 
cealed there. Of the other four which he discovered in 
the subterranean passages of the pyramid, Professor Pet- 
rie had previously located the one below the well-shaft. 
He refers to it as follows in his “Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeh,” p. 8: “A large block of granite was found lv- 
ing in the passage worked on both faces and one end, and 
having on one edge a part of an old Egyptian tubular 
drill-hole which had cut right through the mass 
What part of the pyramid this can come from is a 
puzzle; for it is known.” 
Mr. Covington discovered that all these five important 
granite blocks measure at least one way the ancient Egyp- 
tian cubit, and that the one found concealed in the grotto 
contained two ancient similar to the Petrie 
stone. Believing that these mysterious granite blocks 
played an important part in the intcrior construction of 


been 
1 have 
nothing like it and no place 
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THE BITTER CRY OF THE UNDESIRABLE. 


First Criminal Alien: “This country won’t be quite 
so snug an asylum for us one of these days. They’ll 
stop us carrying arms for self-defence.” 

Second Criminal Alien: “Yes, and deport us on sus- 
picion before we've killed anybody.’ 


—Punch. 
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the pyramid, Mr. Covington is still trying to discover their 
original location, 

The most beautiful piece of masonry in the world is 
in the finely finished and jointed walls and arched ceiling 
of the Queen’s Chamber. which is in marked contrast ‘o 
its rough unfinished floor. Yet, strange enough, the en- 
trance to this superb chamber was covered and concealed, 
and it was evidently never used. Perhaps it had been in- 
tended for Mertitefe, Khufu’s queen, who survived him, 
marrying his brother, Chephren, who built the second 
pyramid at Gizeh. 


The King’s Chamber (about 35 by 17 by 19 ft.) al- 
though of polished granite is not equal in finish to the 
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ton, the American Egyptologist. ° 


Queen’s Chamber. Just one hundred granite blocks (in 
five courses) compose its walls, while the nine huge gran 
ite slabs which form its ceiling form also the floorin 
of the low granite chamber above, and its ceiling that o 
a still higher chamber, and so on to the fiftl 
which, like the Queen’s Chamber, ‘s 
of heavy limestone slabs. abs, 
in red as a quarry mark, is Khufu’s cartouche or offi 
seal. The under faces of the 18'4-ft. granit rm 
ing the ceilings of these five upper chambers are 


or 
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On one of th 

















highly polished, while the upper parts formin; 1e 
floors are but roughly rounded off and uneven, gi the 
chambers a very strange appearance. The) reached 
»" a passage forced from the top of the grand galler 
by Davidson in 1763. It is very difficult and langer 
ous to make the ascent, and besides Mr. Covington but 
two have done so in recent years—Lord Dunsany of Dun 
sany Castle (1909) and Professor Martin, of Trinity Col 


Hartford, U.S.A. (1902). 

Regarding the Grand Gallery, we quote 
ton’s words: “I 
part of this mighty miracle in stone, becauss pi 
mid were intended only as a tomb there was practically 
no use for this elaborate Grand Gallery with its str 
and remarkable features, except perhaps 
accommodate the granite plugs which still 
end of the ascending passage, but which 
tightly to have een slid into position. 
about 26 deg. 8 min. it slopes up for 155 ft., its 
28 ft., and its width above the ramps nearly 7 ft 
sides are clearly marked by seven overlapping lay 
stone, while it is roofed by thirty-six slabs. Bord 
the third overlapping layer is a finely-finished narrow 
groove extending right round the gallery; it is but one 
of several remarkable and inexplicable features which dis 
distinguish this part of the structure. A 20-in. ramp 
borders each side of the gallery, extending right up to 
the great step, which is just one yard high. Each ramp 
contains twenty-eight ramp holes, over nearly all of 
which, for some strange and as yet unknown reason, shal- 
low holes have been chiselled out, and a neat close-fitting 
let in. As most pyramidists are much perplexed by 
this feature and have advanced various theories I must 
venture mine. It is just possible that the places chiselled 
out originally contained inscriptions which the King for 
some reason desired to obliterate. It became necessary 
then to remove—to chisel out—the disfigured parts caused 
by the obliteration and replace them by a close-fitting let 
in stone. In 1905 I discovered on the 26th course 


ege, 


own consider this the most 








stone 








south flank a similar let in stone, to the reverse of 
which still adhered buff-colored cement. It had ubtless 
become detached from the face of a falling cas stone 
Clearly incised in the dressed surface was the full ten 





was the only known 
Pyramid. J 


into a south flank casing 


part of an 18-in. diameter circle. It 
inscribed stone ever found on the 
would judge it had been let 
stone at a place from which another inscription had beew 
for some reason chiselled out.”—The Sphere. 





Basis for Miraculous Legend. 
HE newspapers—an 
mucl 


1 presumably the public—have been 


interested in the case of a blind girl who fast 
ed eight days and went into a hypnotic trance, in the firm 


Jf 





faita that she would 


awake from her trartce with her 


restored. The end of the story is simply that the girl 


was awakened, and that she is still blind, but one won- 
ders whether a few years hence most of the 


remember the incident at all 


people who 





will have accid ' 
stituted another ending. The actual endin s so con 





trary to the rules of the game. Why slhx e story 
have stuck in their memory at all (thus will their minds 
work, in a very vague and hardlv conscious way), if it 
was onlv the tale of a miracle that didn’t happen? Be 
sides, there were al! the proper preliminaries in anx 
ous audience, a long suspense, the touching faith of the 
girl—why, it coudn’t be that a faith so beautiful, so per 
fect, should have been utterly without issue! Possib! 
in some of us these mental processes may be hastened by 
the circumstance that we are already half-way ugh 
the s.ory, and hate to cheat our appreciative listeners of 
a proper climax. At any rate, one may safely predict 
that if the story is told at all in after days, it will have 
been thrown nicely into shape. 
isciasiaedadeaaaainaalelad cane 

The Swedish State railwavs have three classes of 
fares, the proportion in price being about 5: 3: 2. Here 
tofore only the first and second class passengers have 
had access to special sleepers, also run by the State rail- 


ways, but now sleepers have been also put in for third- 
class passengers. The price for these is very low. The 
fare from Stockholm to Gothenburg, 285 miles, covered 
in ten hours, is $3, and the sleeper ticket is only 67 cents 
extra, 
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British Politics and Reciprocity 


An Address by Mr. A. C. Pratt, M. L. A. 
Before the Empire Club of Canada, on Feb. 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I have been asked to-day to give some of my impres- 
sions of the recent British elections and then, from the 
viewpoint perhaps of an Imperialist, to say something as 
to reciprocity. Well, sir, the impression which struck me 
most forcibly when I landed in Great Britain was the 


extreme rapidity and suddenness with which they plunged 
from dissolution to voting at the polls—locked in combat 
the day the House dissolves with the election on in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Another thing which impressed me 
was the fact that notwithstanding the long-drawn-out 
fight, I never went to a single constituency where they 


f 
fou 





ht the issue with any thought or regard for the pre- 


ceding election or the surrounding ones, For instance, in 
Ss ¢ if we hold a general election, and a bye-elec- 

n is held a week later, the bye-election invartably 
swings toward the winning party. It seems characteristic 
here, but over there it is entirely different. Every single 
tuency fights its battles on the issues, clear-cut, and 

loes not make any difference apparently to the British 


every 100 goes against his personal 


iews; he goes out and polls his vote on the issue that 

nt S 1 N is an exceedingly good thing, 
vondertfully impressed me in Great Britain. 

\nother thing that impressed me was the type of men 

uublic life in Great Britain. I was amazed, sir, at the 

> spirit, the wonderful abilitv, the self-abnegation of 

th sides of politics in Britain 


n who have ideals, intense ideals, and so thoroughly 


se ideals posse hem, that I know of young men 
giving up lives, working almost day and night, and 
spending their fortunes, on what they believe to be issues 
that are for the good of their country. Remember this, 
gentlemen, that the politician, the member of Parliament 
in old Britain receives no pay—he is under great expense. 


greatly interested in the fact that on every 
I stood there was the wonderfully 


tesmen that you find in politics in good 





hing that vividly impressed me was the fact 


that i t Britain rather than the man. 
Now imagine, if 1 can, an Englishman or Scotchman 
coming to this country to contest a seat—it is ridiculous— 
it is absurd to us,-because we are of a different make-up. 
In England it is not the man at all, but the issue—the 


nts; and, as a consequence, I want to 
say to you that Canadians in Great Britain to-day are 
1 in political life, and there is the 
greatest kindness and consideration given to every Can- 

jar aay enter politics there without any fear or 

vill be thrown un at him that he is an 
1is is abundantly exemplified in the record 
f such men as Hamar Greenwood, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Donald McMaster, Hon. Toseph Martin, Max Aitken, and 
Bonar Law, and the t many others I might mention. 

ley are growing every year—growing rapidly—and just 
et me interject here that there is probably no man so 
whose name is so well known to the British 


welcome. and 


1, torate as our own Bonar Law. 

When he went to the north, to Lancashire, to issue a 
challenge to Winston Churchill on the enemy’s own 
ground over the question of Tariff Reform, I tell you it 
touched the core of the British heart. Mention his name 
and there is not a hostile word throughout the country. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but my own belief is that when the 
ay comes that Mr. Balfour or some other Unionist forms 
his Cabinet. T will not be surprised if Bonar Law has a 
place in that Cahinet, and has a very active part in fram- 
ng the policy of the Tariff Reform party, if it is ever 
lopted. Now that is characteristic of the electors over 
here. Thev want to think out the issues for themselves 


ind, so far as T could judge. and IT had the opportunity of 
inion, no matter where you went this thing 
nressed me. that the British elector looks upon the 


franchise as his inalienable right, and he is going to use 
it at the polls—whether he has a great deal of influence, 
1r whether he is poor. the result is the same. 

You can go before anv audience vou like, it does not 
matter who, the Prime Minister, Asquith, Balfour, Win- 


ston Churchill, no matter who, or where you may speak, 
if the audience does not agree with you, you must expect 

interruptions, and stand some heckling. 
ish elector claims it as his right to ask 
1 to insist upon those auestions being answer 
or dodged, but answered 
straight to the man that asks them. Sometimes you are 
heckled. sometimes vou are annoyed, sometimes you are 
verv uncomfortable, you mav he asked some very trouble- 
some questions, but that is the institution. They play fair 


to have numerou 
because the Brit 
questi: ns an 


ed Thev must not be hedged 
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though. But you must answer the questions, and if you 
can’t, why, say so; that is all right, but you must not try 
to avoid them. That is one thing that warms a Canadian’; 
heart, their British fair play. They will tell you to your 
face if they don’t like you, and sometimes if they do like 
you. 


I might tell you of an experience down in Deptford, 
East London, where Mr. A. W. Wright, whom many of 
you know, and myself, were to speak to a hostile audience. 
Just in front was a young German in working clothes. 
I spoke first, and he was most persistent with me, and I 
think if he asked me one question he asked me twenty- 
five. Stewart Coates followed, and he did not let up at 
all on him. Then Mr. Wright came on, and he persisted 
in annoying him. After standing his heckling for some 
time, Mr. Wright said to him: “My friend, you seem to 
be a very enthusiastic Free-trader,” and he said, “I am.” 
“Tt will surprise you when I tell you that neither your 
father nor mother are Free-traders,” said Mr. Wright. 
“They are,” said the heckler. Mr. Wright insisted they 
were not, to which the German replied: “My father is 
just as enthusiastic a Free-trader as myself, and I got 
it from him.” ‘They were not Free-traders, and I can 
prove it to you,” said Mr. Wright. “To-day I got a Ger- 
man shave from a German barber and I talked German 
with him, and think I could talk German with you, and 
that barber told me that for the last two years he had been 
settled in London, and it did not cost the city or the coun- 
try a penny to get that adult German barber! Statistics 
show that it costs £300 pounds to raise a child from in- 
fancy to the adult stage. Now, if your father and mother 
had been absolute Free-traders they would have imported 
a grown-up German and thrown you away when you were 
born!” You maw surmise that from that time on this 
German kept discreetly quiet. I could tell you a number 
of similar instances, but time will not permit. 


Now regarding the issues involved over there. I take 
a very peculiar view, perhaps, about some of them. I am 
not greatly concerned about the Lords’ question; frankly 
I am not at all greatly concerned. Great Britain in her 
day has faced sterner problems, and there never has come 
a time that a problem has arisen when that good Old 
Land has not raised up a man to easily and nicely meet 
that problem, face it and settle it. The Lords themselves 
agree that reform is necessary, the Unionists declare it 
necessary, the Radicals declare that reform must come, 
and some of the extremeists, like Keir Hardie, and pos- 
sibly Lloyd-George, though I will not say positively 
about him, would have the House of Lords abolished. 
But I don’t believe the time will ever come when a single- 
chamber Government will prevail. The House of Lords 
will work out their own reform quietly in their own way, 
and I am quite satisfied they will work it out without any 
great difference of opinion. 

Over here in Canada we do not get exactly the right 
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viewpoint about this question of the peers and the people. 
Sometimes you read Mile-end speeches and you get the 
idea that British politics are absolutely wrong, when you 
read such statements as that not a Radical measure can 
get through the House of Lords. That has been trumped 
up and, as an actual fact, of 247 bills sent to the House 
of Lords 6 have been rejected—not a very serious mat- 
ter; and the people, the voters of Britain, realize that 
this question is going to be settled in the right way. So 
with the Home Rule question—they will settle it in their 
own time. But the one great outstanding question which 
must attract the attention of any person who goes through 
that country with his eyes open, is the labor problem— 
300,000 paupers died there in a year in abject poverty and 
without enough to bury them. You cannot help realizing, 
as you go through the country and see these things, that 
something is not right, that some change has got to come. 
I think that tariff reform will work a partial solution, 
and just here I will give you a little story. 


I was in conversation with a young man I happened 
to meet, a representative of Park Brothers, big meat im- 
porters of Liverpool. John Park, the elder brother, came 
across on the Lusitania the other day and we got well 
acquainted. Park Bros. import 10,000 to 50,000 carcases 
of lambs per week, and import beef by the shipload, and 
they found it absolutely necessary, in order to meet their 
demands, to go to the Argentine and make contracts. 
John Park made contracts with five of the largest ranches 
there to take their entire output, and he was to get his 
meat at advantageous prices, on a five-year contract, pro- 
viding the ranches were not sold. They distributed the 
meat for a time and realized advantageous prices for the 
British consumers, and did a splendid business. Then 
the wealthy firm of Swift and Armour invaded Great 
Britain and began competition, but found that Park Bros. 
could undersell them. So Swift & Co. sent an agent to 
the Argentine and they purchased the five ranches from 
which Park Bros. received their supply. Then came the 
notice: “Kindly consider that at the termination of this 
year you can buy no more meat from the Argentine Re- 
public.” John Park crossed the Atlantic, went to Chicago 
and was the guest of the great Meat Trust. They took 
him to dinner, and he told me it was the greatest dinner 
he ever had in his life, and if it cost a cent it cost $50.00, 
then they said to him, “Mr. Park, we like you. We have 
the profoundest regard for you, we love you Britishers, 
but you cannot buy any meat from us—you are in direct 
competition, and we have got our agents all through Bri- 
tain selling meat at inspiring prices.” Do you know what 
Park Bros. are going to do this year (John Park has 
been in Toronto for the last two weeks and sailed on the 
Mauritania the other day); they are going to close up 
shop this coming Christmas because the American Meat 
Trust makes it absolutely impossible to do business with- 
‘n their own country. 


Will you tell me in the face of this one instance, of 
which there are dozens, that tariff reform is not a great 
need for Great Britain? Would it not be a good thing 
for Park Bros? Would it not be a better thing for the 
people who buy their meat if they had competition there? 
For a moment let me read a little item I have in my 
hand: “Canada acceding to this Confederation, and join- 
ing in the measures of the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted to this Union.” Is that an extract from a recent 
speech of President Taft? I will tell you. It is an ex- 
tract from the first Constitution of the United States, and 
for over 135 years, gentlemen, the United States have 
never wavered an eyelash from the belief that one of these 
days they would plant Canada as a star in their banner. 
For over 135 years that has been in their constitution, 
and it has been their aim and belief that one day this 
Continent would be all United States. 


Let me touch history here if you will—in history there 
is no politics. When England was shaken to her very 
core, when she was struggling to keep her head above 
water, fighting the battles of the nations of the world 
against Napoleon, the United States thought it was a good 
and opportune time to write the star of “Canada” upon 
her banner. She invaded us, but Britain in all her stress, 
sent her ships and her men here to help us maintain our 
national integrity. The United States have harbored 
our enemies and permitted them to cross the borders; 
they have fomented sedition against us within her bor- 
ders; they have built strong tariff walls to protect their 
own industries—with the hope that they would com- 
pel overtures from us; and the only reason they are not 
doing it at this present moment is because they have 
learned that “Molasses will catch more flies than vinegar.” 


In my humble opinion we are getting a mild applica- 
tion of molasses, and have been getting it for some time. 
(Voice—‘Give it to them!) No! God forbid that I 
should “give it to them.” I want to live in peace and 
amity with the people to the south. But, my God, gentle- 
men, I was born a Canadian. I want to live and die a 
Canadian! I love Canada, I imbibed this feeling from 
my mother’s breast. I love the British Constitution and 
this great Empire of 450,000,000 people, of which we are 
no small part. I want to tell vou I got a reception with- 
in recent weeks in England and Scotland that could not 
help but touch the heart of any man—the love that those 





people have for us—the wonderful love. I had one dear 
old woman, 80 years of age, wait in the corridors in Edin- 
burgh till I came out, in order that she might tell me 
how much she loved this country, and to say what a shame 
it was that they could not give our country the preference 
we would like in return for what we had given them. 
Everywhere I went there was absolutely an outpouring 
of affection and love for this Canada of ours. 

Now we are face to face with a question, perhaps the 
most serious since Federation, yea, since the making of 
our constitution. The American census returns show 
that in the Southern States there are 10 millions of 
negroes. Let me tell you why the fruit men and the 
vegetable men are protesting. I will not give you my 
own words, but will quote from the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” which you will all admit is most careful and con- 
servative. Yet in a recent editorial here is what appear- 
ed: “A considerable portion of the negro population are 
so low in the industrial scale as to give a very fair im- 
itation of pauper labor.” Now, sir, we are facing a situa- 
tion where we are thrown into direct competition with 
a population of negroes of the lowest type of civilization, 
casual workers, greater than our own population in Can- 
ada to-day, perhaps, in direct competition with us. But 
I cannot go into it or I could show how their vegetables 
and fruits would interfere with our markets, woefully in- 
terfere with them. 

There is also this issue. We have spent millions in 
transcontinental lines—we have three of them practically 
crossing this continent; we have subsidized them so that 
we might have recinrocity from province to province, 
and trade from the East to the West. We have built our 
canals and subsidized steamship lines to swing the trade 
East and West so that our brothers in Regina, Sask., and 
our brothers in Halifax, Nova Scotia, might all be one 
great unit. Sir, can you tell me one single instance in 
the history of this old world; go back if you like to the 
days of Greece and Rome, to the days of Carthage; tell 
me one single instance in British history where the “flag 
follows trade” and not “trade follows the flag?” Show 
me all the advantages you want, show me the “mess of 
pottage” if you like, be it ever so tempting and ever so 
rich, but if we are by any chance to exchange our birth- 
right for this, then for God’s sake let us serve in any 
capacity as Canadians—in the streets if you will—rather 
than live in the tents of the United States. (Loud and 
continued applause.) 

They have got their problems there, domestic, social, 
and political problems; their divorce question, and I was 
taught in my schoolboy days that “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” All these things we would have 
to face—their divorces, their unwritten law, their lynch- 
ings, their negro problem, their great trusts, for we need 
not expect them to be any more considerate of us here 
in Canada than of our brethren in Liverpool, if we per- 
mit them to establish themselves here. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that I hope the time 
will never come when it will be said that Canada was the 
first to break the “roll-call of that British drum that to- 
dav beats around the world.” I hope, trust and pray, that 
whatever may be done we may-maintain within our bor- 
ders our Canadian spirit. If there must be any change 
made, surely, surely it is possible for the United States 
to indicate their belief, their faith in the wisdom of that 
change, by putting their tariff on a parity with ours, thus 
permitting us to go to them in a dignified and self-re 
snecting manner. For 15 vears we have been self-sup- 
porting. We have been growing, it may be slowly, but 
steadily. To-day when we are hearty and strong, shall 
we look over our shoulder at the Motherland, with her 
great problems on her hands and, when she needs us 
more than ever before, calmly turn our back on her and 
say that there are dollars to be gained across the border? 
Shall our love and filial duty count for nothing? Is that 
the type of men Canada is made up of to-day? If so, 
as Canadians, we should blush for shame at the ingrati- 
tude we should show the Motherland across the sea. 


+ 2 


The minute wasted bv each postman waiting for some 
one to open the door, counts up in the course of his 
rounds and may amount to an hour or more every day. 
In a town employing eight or ten carriers it costs the 
post office an extra day’s work. In large cities the loss 
may run into hundreds of dollars. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral estimates the yearly loss over the whole country as 
a result of this little delay multiplied millions of time as 
more than $1,000,000. A reform is hoped for in the pro- 
posal to restrict city deliveries at residences to those who 
furnish proper receptacles at their doors. 

Oe 


In some of the East Indian Islands and on the main- 
land of Hindustan are to be found the smallest race of 
honey bees in the world. These dwarf honey collectors 
are known to entomologists as apis florea. Their honey- 
combs are no larger than a child’s hand and the cells are 
about the size of a small pinhead. This honey is excel- 
lent, as is the wax. The little creatures build the combs 
on the branch of a low tree, and as they have not to pro- 
vide for winter they work all the year through, raising 
broods like themselves. 

















Chalmers “30” Touring Cars are high-grade low-priced Autos 


DEMONSTRATION AT THE EATON CARACE, ALBERT STREET, OPPOSITE CITY HALL 


Handsome and comfortable; powerful and durable. 





Price $2,275.00 


Handsome of line and elegant of finish, it is refined in 


appearance, thorough in construction and as satisfactory 


a car as there is made for the price. 


Comfortable, because the body is roomy and the seats 


deep cushioned. 


_ Has all the power you ean use at the regulated speeds 
of the city streets, and a large reserve for speeding where 


speed is unrestrained. 


Has withstood severest endurance tests—as instance 





the 1910 Glidden Tour, a gruelling test of a stock car under 
actual service conditions over a long continued strain, 
where the Chalmers ‘30’? won the trophy from many of 


the more costly ears. 


NO POINT OF QUALITY HAS BEEN NECLECTED IN THE BUILDING OF THESCHALMERS “30” 
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ORD TENNYSON used to re- 
late a story showing the 
thoughtfulness of Queen Alexandra. 
It was on the occasion of a voyage 
with Mr. Gladstone, and many distin- 
guished people were on board. ‘Ten- 
nyson read “The Grandmother” on 
board because the Princess of Wales 
asked for it. “I read it,” said Tenny- 
son, “in a cabin on deck. The Prin- 
cess sat close to me on one side and a 








WBN 


ss 
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said: “This is him, Lenny, the leading 
critic and poet. Somewhat fleshier 
than we had been led to expect!” 
* * * 

ee years ago, when playing in 

-Leeds, Edward Terry, started a 
swimming competition among the 
members of his company, and, to en- 
courage them, offered as a prize, a sil- 
ver loving cup (won, by the way, by 
the late Edward Lonnen). The event 











FIRST AIDS TO HORSEMANSHIP. 


Scene—A Training Stable. 


Boy just returned with exhausted horse. 


Head Lad: “‘I’ll learn yer to let that ’orse bolt with yer, you young rat!” 


Boy: “O-oh, please, | couldn’t ’elp 


Head Lad: ‘‘’Elp it—o’ course you couldn’t ’elp it. 


could ‘ave ’elped it, I’d kill yer!” 


it, | couldn’t ’elp it!’ 
If | thought you 
—Punch. 





young lady whom I didn’t know on 
the other. Tle wind came through 
an open window and the Princess 
whispered: ‘Put on your hat,’ but I 
said I ought, if possible, to make my- 
self bolder than ever before so many 
royalties. She said again, ‘Oh, put 
it on!’ So I did, and I heard after- 
ward that the King of Denmark’s 
court fool, who was in the back- 
ground (they really kept a court fool) 
remarked: ‘He may be laureate but 
he has not learned court manners.’ 
When I was done the ladies praised 
me, and I patted the unknown one on 
the back by way of reply, and pres- 
ently I found out she was the Em- 
press of Russia.” 

“Had you any talk with the Czar?” 

“Hardly any. He said he couldn’t 
speak English. Perhaps he was dis- 
gusted at my patting his wife on the 
back. His head was up in the cabin 
ceiling as he walked about below.” 

* * * 


DMIRAL LORD FISHER at a 
dinner in Philadelphia praised 
American wit. 
* “Even the little boys,” said Lord 
Fisher, “are brilliant wits. Thus, on 
a ferryboat I heard a little boy take 
down a fat man famously. 

“The boy was selling holiday week- 
lies and magazines. The fat man 
looked at all the holiday illustrations, 
then walked away without buying 
anything. The boy called after him 
with biting wit: 

“‘Hey, fatty, wot do ye take this 
boat for—a free library.’” 

* * * 


oe, ARNOLD was sit- 
ting in his study one morning 
when the butler showed in an Ameri- 
can lady and a small boy. The lady 
said: “ Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Arnold, I have often heard 
of you. No, don’t trouble to speak, 
sir, I know how valuable your time 
is!” Then turning to the boy, she 


os 
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‘do you fellows do in this short 


ie S ie t 
Uncle Sam: “What 
session of Congress?” 
Statesman: “Oh, jest set around 
Uncle Sam: “ts that all?” 





Statesman: “Oh, no; sometimes we jest set.” 


apparently created some interest in 
the town, and a friend heard two men 
engage in a discussion as follows: 

First Man—I say, durst ta know 
this ’ere Terry’s g ivin a coop to bes’ 
swimmer i’ company ? 

Second Man—Ay, What’s that for? 

First Man—Oh, I suppose it’s to 
keep them play-actors clean. 

* * x 


STORY is told of a certain pro- 

vost in Scotland who is evi- 
dently not a purist in the use of lan- 
guage. He had been laughed at for 
pronouncing “antipodes” as _ if it 
rhymed with “modes,” and resolved in 
future to be on his guard. 

Sir William Harcourt, accompanied 
by L. V. Harcourt, was honoring the 
burgh with his presence, and the pro- 
vost had to discuss with his guests the 
lamentably unsanitary state of the 
‘place. 

“And you know sir,” said he, “you 
know how much people nowadays 
think of mac-ro-bes.” 

Again and again did he dwell on 
the mystic name, until Mr. Harcourt 
was moved to ask: 

“About those mac-ro-bes. 
Provost, are they a Iecal clan?” 

me 


Mr. 


A NEGRO servant in a fashion- 
able West Philadelphia home 
suffers greatly with indigestion. Re- 
cently her mistress insisted that the 
family doctor be called in to pres- 
cribe for her. The physician ad- 
vised a dessert-spoonful of a certain 
powder which he provided to be 
taken after each meal. Next day the 
physician was called on the telephone. 
“Say, Mistah Doctah,” said a voice. 
“T’se done lost mah dessert-spoon an’ 
there sho’ aint annoder in de house. 
What am I gwine to do, please?” 
“Oh, take 


the receiver. 


" 


and think.” 


a little on a half-dollar,” 
answered the docter, and he hung up 
The physician was call- 
ed hurriedly that night to the resi- 


a 





dence of his patient. He found the 
darkey rocking to and fro in a chair, 
abject despair depicted on her face. 
“Fo’ de lawd, doctah,’ she wailed. 
“T cudden’t find a half-dollar and 
done took a whole one wiv mah medi- 
cin’. Now dat misery keeps on get- 
tin’ wusser and wusser, and, what 
am wusser yet, dat dollar wahn’t mah 
dollar, nohow.” 
* * * 


WO men—an Englishman and a 

Scotchman—were travelling from 
Aberdeen to London in the train. 
They reached Carlisle without ex- 
changing a word, and during the 
stoppage there the Englishman got 
out and had some refreshment. When 
he got back to his compartment he 
found the Scotchman sitting where he 
had left him, and looking more dour 
and solemn than ever. 

“Tt’s a long, wearisome journey,” 
said the Englishman when the train 
started, by way of making conver- 
sation. 

The Scotchman looked at him with 
an angry frown. 

“So it ought to be,” he replied, 
frigidly. “It costs fifty-nine and 
ninepence.” 

* * * 


A VENERABLE, white - haired 
parson received a month or 
sO ago several requests from young 
women for a lock of his hair. The 
divine, pleased at this expression of 
respect, gladly complied with the re- 
quests. It was not long, however, be- 
fore his wife received a communi- 
cation that put an end to her hus- 
band’s pleasant delusion. The note 
was as follows: Dear Mrs. 





Do please ask your husband to send 
me just a little lock of his hair. All 


TY NN ING 


Visitor: “I’ve just come from the Doctor’s funeral, 


any of you there.” 


Hostess: ‘‘No—my husband didn’t care to go, as funerals always upset 


him.” 


Visitor: “On, well, if you never go to other people’s funerals | don’t see 
how you can expect them to come to yours.” 


the girls have been taking lessons in 
So many of the girls 
have asked him. that I thought I'd 
Will you be so 
It’s so hard to get white hair 


making flowers. 


rather address vou. 

kind? 

for lilies of the valley.” 
* * * 


J PIERPONT MORGAN, at one 
e of the dinners marking the re- 
congress 
in Cincinnati, deplored the too com- 
mon separation of religion and busi- 
Mr. 


cent session of the church 


ness. “Too may employers,” 
Morgan said, “are like John Nichol 
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son. Nicholson advertised for a por- 
ter, and one of the applicants said to 
him: ‘I think I’d suit, sir. I have a 
recommendation here from my clergy- 
man that——’ ‘That recommenda- 
tion,’ John Nicholson interrupted,: ‘is 
all very good as far as it goes. As 
I shan’t need you on Sundays, how- 
ever, I’d prefer a _ reference from 
somebody who can vouch for you 
during the week.’ ” 

* * * 










IF I’S JAEGER’S IT’S GOOD 
Whether UNDERWEAR or OVERWEAR 
































The name JAEGER has been so closely identified with 
Pure Wool Underwear, that few people know that JAE- 
GER Pure Wool Goods embrace a large number of lines, 
each as good in its way as JAEGER UNDERWEAR. 
Call at a JAEGER Store or Agency, and see JAEGER 
Coats, Sweaters, and Jackets, JAEGER Caps, Shawls and 
Rugs, JAEGER Slippers, Hose and Mitts—and other 
JAEGER Goods. They are all Good. 


DR. JAEGER'S SANITARY WOOLLEN 
SYSTEM CO., LIMITED 


231 Yonge Street, Toronto 
316 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal. 
Steele Block, Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 












T one town in his district Con- 
gressman Cole of Ohio in his 
campaign was to divide his time with 
a local spellbinder. The local man 
spoke first, and was to have kept go- 
ing for half an hour, but he made 
it an hour and a half. When he got 
through he made an apology for en- 
croaching on Cole’s time. “It re- 
minds me,” Cole said, as he faced his 
audience, “of what I once heard in a 
courtroom. The defendant had been 
found guilty of a criminal charge. 
The judge sentenced him to fifteen 
years. ‘Have you anything to say?’ 
demanded the court of the prisoner. 
‘Nothing but this,’ was the reply. ‘T 
think you’re mighty liberal with an- 
other man’s time.’ ” 
* * & 
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NCE an American divine spent 
Christmas in a Highland inn. 
On Christmas morning he gave the 
maid a tip of a sovereign, and he said, 
looking earnestly at her—for she was 
a pretty maid: “Do you know, Kath- 
leen, you are a very good looking 
lassie?” Of course Kathleen was 
pleased, but, being modest, she blush- 
ed like a rose and answered: “Ah, na; 
ah, na! But my kissin, sir, is beauti- 
ful!” The divine frowned. “T,eave 
the room, you wicked young bag- 
gage!” he said sternly. He didn’t 
know that modest Kathleen had been 
simply praising in her Highland dia- 
lect the superior charms of her 
cousin, Janet of Peebles. 
* * 


HERE is a certain elderly Pitts- 
burger who would have sold 
himself very cheaply a few days ago 
had a purchaser happened along at 
the right moment. Tt was on a train 
coming down from Cleveland. At a 
station not far from this side of the 
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The Subtle Something 


which gives to any oom an air of 
distinction, lies in the judgment and 
taste with which the furnishings have 
been selected. Age alone can impart 
refinement and character to rugs, 
furniture and pictures, and they have 
the additional valuable quality of 


seeming to have belonged for years 
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We have in our galleries a collec- 
tion of old silver, glassware, prints, 
furniture, and specimens of decor- 
ative art representative of all periods 
_and can supply pieces to conform 
with any scheme of house furnishing. 


B. ©. & T. Fenkins 


Fntique Gallery, 422-424 Wonge St. 


Branches—Philip Sq., Montreal London & Birmingham, Eng 
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To FLORIDA 


The natural route to the winter 
resorts of the South is via the 
direct line of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Through express trains from Buffalo to WASHING- 
TON, with parlor cars and dining car on day train 


but | didn’t see 


—Punch. 








Ohio metropolis a young man entered 
the car and took a seat beside him, 
while among numerous other passen 
gers embarking at that point were 
four young misses, apparently still in 
their “teens,” who took seats a little 
distance in the rear. 






The girls were 






chatting, laughing and exchanging and sleeping cars on night trains, connect with 
bantering remarks. through trains from WASHINGTON to Florida 
“Lord save us!” exclaimed the points. 


Pittsburger to the young man beside 
him. “If there’s anything absolutely 
idiotic in this world it’s a bunch of 
feather-headed young schoolgirls out 
of sight of their parents. Just listen 
to that confounded tommyrot they’re 
talking. The railroad company ought 
to be compelled to provide muzzles 
for ‘em. I wonder if we'll have to 
endure that clap-trap all the way to 
Pittsburg ?” 

“I’m afraid we will 
vounger man in an apologetic 
“but I'll try and have them exercise 
more moderation. You see, 
of them are my daughters.” 

* * * 

DWARD W. REDFIELD, the 
painter, said at the Art Club, in 
Philadelphia, of picture 
prices: “I am glad there are not many 
buyers like an old farmer in Centre 
Bridge. A etcher 
sketching in Centre Bridge, made a 
study of the farmer’s barn. The far 
mer happened to appear, and said he'd 
like to have the sketch. ‘Ef ’tain’t 
too dear,’ he added cautiously. ‘Oh!’ 
said the etcher, who makes $12,000 a 
year, ‘I won’t charge anything 
for the sketch, but——’ His eye light- 
ed on the pig-pen. ‘But I'll tell you 


Excursion tickets are sold good to return by way of 
Philadelphia, affording an opportunity to visit 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Buffalo, Exchange Street Station, 9.00 A. M., P.M., 


10.45 P.M. 


Leave 7.30 


and 








.” replied the Consult B. P. Fraser, D. P. A., 307 Main Street, Buffalo 


tone, 











sir, two 























Motoring Directory 


FOR A TAXI 


apropos 









PHONE 
MAIN 


HERRESHOFF-FRASER SALES CO. 
692 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Phone North 2431 L.W.Fraser, Manager 
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Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
LENNOX—At 36 South Ray Street, 
Hamilton, op Monday February 13th, 
1911, to Commodore and Mrs. Lennox, a 


ALEX. MILLARD 
UNDERTAKER 
Private Mortuary 
Phone M. 678. 359 YONGE ST. 
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what. You can give me one of those | son. ee ta fe : 

: . aaoee te lt es . ’ SHAW—At 2 Jarwick Apartments, 

mee little pink suckling pigs there. Winnipeg, February 7th, to Mr. and ary, 1911, at the residence of the bride’s 
W hy, man,’ said the farmer with a| Mrs. Farquhar Shaw, a son father, by the Rev. Canon Davidson, 
frown, ‘do ye know what them pigs is or M.A., Ethel Muriel, eldest daughter of 
; > . ; ; 4 MARRIAGES. Cc. Fessenden, Esq., to E. W. Rettger, 
worth? = They're worth a dollar} perraen—FESSENDEN — At Peter- M.A., Ph.D., of Cornell University, 
apiece. borough, Ont., on Monday, 6th Febru- Ithaca, N.Y. 
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British Politics and Reciprocity 


An Address by Mr. A. C. Pratt, M. L. A. 
Before the Empire Club of Canada, on Feb. 
Mr. Castell Hopkins in the Chair. 











Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I have been asked to-day to give some of my impres- 
sions of the recent British elections and then, from the 
viewpoint perhaps of an Imperialist, to say something as 
to reciprocity. Well, sir, the impression which struck me 
most forcibly when I landed in Great Britain was the 
extreme rapidity and suddenness with which they plunged 
from dissolution to voting at the polls—locked in combat 
the day the House dissolves with the election on in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Another thing which impressed me 
was the fact that notwithstanding the long drawn-out 
fight, I never went to a single constituency where they 
fought the issue with any thought or regard for the pre- 
ceding electic 


yn or the surrounding ones, For instance, in 
this country, if we hold a general election, and a bye-elec- 
tion is held a week later, the bye-election invartably 


swings toward the winning party. It seems characteristic 





here, but over there it is entirely different. Every single 
constituency fights its battles on the issues, clear-cut, and 
it does not make any difference apparently to the British 
voter if 99 out of every 100 goes against his personal 
views; he goes out and polls his vote on the issue that 
fronts him. Now that is an exceedingly good thing, 
und it wondertully impressed me in Great Britain. 
\nother thing that impressed me was the type of men 
rub] fe in Great Britain. I was amazed, sir, at the 
lic spirit, the wonderful abilitv, the self-abnegation of 
e public men I found on both sides of politics in Britain 
men who have ideals, intense ideals, and so thoroughly 
lo those ideals possess them, that I know of young men 
giving up their lives, working almost day and night, and 
spending their fortunes, on what they believe to be issues 
that are for the good of their country. Remember this, 





gentlemen, th 


politician, the member of Parliament 
yes no pay—he is under great expense. 





in old Britain rece 


I was also greatly interested in the fact that on every 

platform or h I stood there was the wonderfully 

straight type of statesmen that you find in politics in good 
old Britain. 

Another thing that vividly impressed me was the fact 

it is the issue in Great Britain rather than the man. 

xine, if you can, an Englishman or Scotchman 

his country to contest a seat—it is ridiculous— 





d to us,-because we are of a different make-up. 
it is not the man at all, but the issue—the 
question he represents; and, as a consequence, I want to 
say to you that Canadians in Great Britain to-day are 


ibsolutely welcomed in political life, and there is the 
greatest kindness and consideration given to every Can- 
adian. He may enter politics there without any fear or 


be thrown un at him that he is an 
is is abundantly exemplified in the record 
f such men as Hamar Greenwood, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Donald McMaster, Hon. Joseph Martin, Max Aitken, and 


thought that it will 
“outsider.” and ¢} 


Bonar Law, and the great many others I might mention. 
They are growing every vear—growing rapidly—and just 
let me interject here that there is probably no man so 
welcome, and whose name is so well known to the British 


as our own Bonar Law. 
en he went to the north, to Lancashire, to issue a 


challenge to Winston Churchill on the enemy’s own 
ground over the question of Tariff Reform, I tell you it 
touched the core of the British heart. Mention his name 
and there is not a hostile word throughout the country. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but my own belief is that when the 


iav comes that Mr. Balfour or some other Unionist forms 
his Cabinet. T will not be surprised if Bonar Law has a 
place in that Cabinet, and has a very active part in fram- 
ing the policy of the Tariff Reform party, if it is ever 
Now that is characteristic of the electors over 
there. Thev want to think out the issues for themselves 
and, so far as T could judge, and T had the opportunity of 
forming an opinion, no matter where you went this thing 
impressed me, that the British elector looks upon the 
as his inalienable right, and he is going to use 
it at the polls—whether he has a great deal of influence, 
or whether he is poor. the result is the same. 

You can go before any audience you like, it does not 
matter who, the Prime Minister, Asquith, Balfour, Win- 
ston Churchill, no matter who, or where you may speak, 
if the audience does not agree with you, you must expect 
to have numerous interruptions, and stand some heckling, 
because the British elector claims it as his right to ask 
auestions and to insist upon those questions being answer 
ed. Thev must not be hedged or dodged, but answered 
straight to the man that asks them. Sometimes you are 
heckled, sometimes vou are annoyed, sometimes you are 
verv uncomfortable. vou may be asked some very trouble- 
some questions, but that is the institution. They play fair 


adopted 


franchise 








Mr. A. C. Pratt, M.L.A. 


though. But you must answer the questions, and if you 
can’t, why, say so; that is all right, but you must not try 
to avoid them. That is one thing that warms a Canadian’ 
heart, their British fair play. They will tell you to your 
face if they don’t like you, and sometimes if they do like 
you. 


I might tell you of an experience down in Deptford, 
East London, where Mr. A. W. Wright, whom many of 
you know, and myself, were to speak to a hostile audience. 
Just in front was a young German in working clothes. 
I spoke first, and he was most persistent with me, and I 
think if he asked me one question he asked me twenty- 
five. Stewart Coates followed, and he did not let up at 
all on him. Then Mr. Wright came on, and he persisted 
in annoying him. After standing his heckling for some 
time, Mr. Wright said to him: “My friend, you seem to 
be a very enthusiastic Free-trader,” and he said, “I am.” 
“It will surprise you when I tell you that neither your 
father nor mother are Free-traders,” said Mr. Wright. 
“They are,” said the heckler. Mr. Wright insisted they 
were not, to which the German replied: “My father is 
just as enthusiastic a Free-trader as myself, and I got 
it from him.” “They were not Free-traders, and I can 
prove it to you,” said Mr. Wright. “To-day I got a Ger- 
man shave from a German barber and I talked German 
with him, and think I could talk German with you, and 
that barber told me that for the last two years he had been 
settled in London, and it did not cost the city or the coun- 
try a penny to get that adult German barber! Statistics 
show that it costs £300 pounds to raise a child from in- 
fancy to the adult stage. Now, if your father and mother 
had been absolute Free-traders they would have imported 
a grown-up German and thrown you away when you were 
born!” You maw surmise that from that time on this 
German kept discreetly quiet. I could tell you a number 
of similar instances, but time will not permit. 


Now regarding the issues involved over there. I take 
a very peculiar view, perhaps, about some of them. I am 
not greatly concerned about the Lords’ question; frankly 
I am not at all greatly concerned. Great Britain in her 
day has faced sterner problems, and there never has come 
a time that a problem has arisen when that good Old 
Land has not raised up a man to easily and nicely meet 
that problem, face it and settle it. The Lords themselves 
agree that reform is necessary, the Unionists declare it 
necessary, the Radicals declare that reform must come, 
and some of the extremeists, like Keir Hardie, and pos- 
sibly Lloyd-George, though I will not say positively 
about him, would have the House of Lords abolished. 
But I don’t believe the time will ever come when a single- 
chamber Government will prevail. The House of Lords 
will work out their own reform quietly in their own way. 
and I am quite satisfied they will work it out without any 
great difference of opinion. 

Over here in Canada we do not get exactly the right 
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viewpoint about this question of the peers and the people. 
Sometimes you read Mile-end speeches and you get the 
idea that British politics are absolutely wrong, when you 
read such statements as that not a Radical measure caa 
get through the House of Lords. That has been trumped 
up and, as an actual fact, of 247 bills sent to the House 
of Lords 6 have been rejected—not a very serious mat- 
ter; and the people, the voters of Britain, realize that 
this question is going to be settled in the right way. So 
with the Home Rule question—they will settle it in their 
own time. But the one great outstanding question which 
must attract the attention of any person who goes through 
that country with his eyes open, is the labor problem— 
300,000 paupers died there in a year in abject poverty and 
without enough to bury them. You cannot help realizing, 
as you go through the country and see these things, that 
something is not right, that some change has got to come. 
I think that tariff reform will work a partial solution, 
and just here I will give you a little story. 


I was in conversation with a young man I happened 
to meet, a representative of Park Brothers, big meat im- 
porters of Liverpool. John Park, the elder brother, came 
across on the Lusitania the other day and we got well 
acquainted. Park Bros. import 10,000 to 50,000 carcases 
of lambs per week, and import beef by the shipload, and 
they found it absolutely necessary, in order to meet their 
demands, to go to the Argentine and make contracts. 
John Park made contracts with five of the largest ranches 
there to take their entire output, and he was to get his 
meat at advantageous prices, on a five-year contract, pro- 
viding the ranches were not sold. They distributed the 
meat for a time and realized advantageous prices for the 
British consumers, and did a splendid business. Then 
the wealthy firm of Swift and Armour invaded Great 
Britain and began competition, but found that Park Bros. 
could undersell them. So Swift & Co. sent an agent to 
the Argentine and they purchased the five ranches from 
which Park Bros. received their supply. Then came the 
notice: “Kindly consider that at the termination of this 
year you can buy no more meat from the Argentine Re- 
public.” John Park crossed the Atlantic, went to Chicago 
and was the guest of the great Meat Trust. They took 
him to dinner, and he told me it was the greatest dinner 
he ever had in his life, and if it cost a cent it cost $50.00, 
then they said to him, “Mr. Park, we like you. We have 
the profoundest regard for you, we love you Britishers, 
but you cannot buy any meat from us—you are in direct 
competition, and we have got our agents all through Bri- 
tain selling meat at inspiring prices.” Do you know what 
Park Bros. are going to do this year (John Park has 
been in Toronto for the last two weeks and sailed on the 
Mauritania the other day); they are going to close up 
shop this coming Christmas because the American Meat 
Trust makes it absolutely impossible to do business with- 
‘n their own country. 


Will you tell me in the face of this one instance, of 
which there are dozens, that tariff reform is not a great 
need for Great Britain? Would it not be a good thing 
for Park Bros? Would it not be a better thing for the 
people who buy their meat if they had competition there? 
For a moment let me read a little item I have in my 
hand: “Canada acceding to this Confederation, and join- 
ing in the measures of the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted to this Union.” Is that an extract from a recent 
speech of President Taft? I will tell you. It is an ex- 
tract from the first Constitution of the United States, and 
for over 135 years, gentlemen, the United States have 
never wavered an eyelash from the belief that one of these 
days they would plant Canada as a star in their banner. 
For over 135 years that has been in their constitution, 
and it has been their aim and belief that one day this 
Continent would be all United States. 


Let me touch history here if you will—in history there 
is no politics. When England was shaken to her very 
core, when she was struggling to keep her head above 
water, fighting the battles of the nations of the world 
against Napoleon, the United States thought it was a good 
and opportune time to write the star of “Canada” upon 
her banner. She invaded us, but Britain in all her stress, 
sent her ships and her men here to help us maintain our 
national integrity. The United States have harbored 
our enemies and permitted them to cross the borders; 
they have fomented sedition against us within her bor- 
ders; they have built strong tariff walls to protect their 
own industries—with the hope that they would com- 
pel overtures from us; and the only reason they are not 
doing it at this present moment is because they have 
learned that “Molasses will catch more flies than vinegar.” 


In my humble opinion we are getting a mild applica- 
tion of molasses, and have been getting it for some time. 
(Voice—‘Give it to them!”) No! God forbid that I 
should “give it to them.” I want to live in peace and 
amity with the people to the south. But, my God, gentle- 
men, I was born a Canadian. I want to live and die a 
Canadian! I love Canada, I imbibed this feeling from 
my mother’s breast. I love the British Constitution and 
this great Empire of 450,000,000 people, of which we are 
no small part. I want to tell vou I got a reception with- 
in recent weeks in England and Scotland that could not 
help but touch the heart of any man—the love that those 





people have for us—the wonderful love. I had one dear 
old woman, 80 years of age, wait in the corridors in Edin- 
burgh till I came out, in order that she might tell me 
how much she loved this country, and to say what a shame 
it was that they could not give our country the preference 
we would like in return for what we had given them. 
Everywhere I went there was absolutely an outpouring 
of affection and love for this Canada of ours. 

Now we are face to face with a question, perhaps the 
most serious since Federation, yea, since the making of 
our constitution. The American census returns show 
that in the Southern States there are 10 millions of 
negroes. Let me tell you why the fruit men and the 
vegetable men are protesting. I will not give you my 
own words, but will quote from the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” which you will all admit is most careful and con- 
servative. Yet in a recent editorial here is what appear- 
ed: “A considerable portion of the negro population are 
so low in the industrial scale as to give a very fair im- 
itation of pauper labor.” Now, sir, we are facing a situa- 
tion where we are thrown into direct competition with 
a population of negroes of the lowest type of civilization, 
casual workers, greater than our own population in Can- 
ada to-day, perhaps, in direct competition with us, But 
I cannot go into it or I could show how their vegetables 
and fruits would interfere with our markets, woefully in- 
terfere with them, 

There is also this issue. We have spent millions in 
transcontinental lines—we have three of them practically 
crossing this continent; we have subsidized them so that 
we might have recinrocity from province to province, 
and trade from the East to the West. We have built our 
canals and subsidized steamship lines to swing the trade 
East and West so that our brothers in Regina, Sask., and 
our brothers in Halifax, Nova Scotia, might all be one 
great unit. Sir, can you tell me one single instance in 
the history of this old world; go back if you like to the 
days of Greece and Rome, to the days of Carthage; tell 
me one single instance in British history where the “flag 
follows trade” and not “trade follows the flag?” Show 
me all the advantages you want, show me the “mess of 
pottage” if you like, be it ever so tempting and ever so 
rich, but if we are by any chance to exchange our birth- 
right for this, then for God’s sake let us serve in any 
capacity as Canadians—in the streets if you will—rather 
than live in the tents of the United States. (Loud and 
continued applause.) 

They have got their problems there, domestic, social, 
and political problems; their divorce question, and I was 
taught in my schoolboy days that “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” All these things we would have 
to face—their divorces, their unwritten law, their lynci- 
ings, their negro problem, their great trusts, for we need 
not expect them to be any more considerate of us here 
in Canada than of our brethren in Liverpool, if we per- 
mit them to establish themselves here. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that I hope the time 
will never come when it will be said that Canada was the 
first to break the “roll-call of that British drum that to- 
dav beats around the world.” I hope, trust and pray, that 
whatever may be done we may maintain within our bor- 
ders our Canadian spirit. If there must be any change 
made, surely, surely it is possible for the United States 
to indicate their belief, their faith in the wisdom of that 
change, by putting their tariff on a parity with ours, thus 
permitting us to go to them in a dignified and self-re- 
snecting manner. For 15 years we have been self-sup- 
porting. We have been growing, it may be slowly, but 
steadily. To-day when we are hearty and strong, shall 
we look over our shoulder at the Motherland, with her 
great problems on her hands and, when she needs us 
more than ever before, calmly turn our back on her and 
say that there are dollars to be gained across the border? 
Shall our love and filial duty count for nothing? Is that 
the type of men Canada is made up of to-day? If so, 
as Canadians, we should blush for shame at the ingrati- 


tude we should show the Motherland across the sea. 
—————————-_o- 2 —____——— 


The minute wasted bv each postman waiting for some 
one to open the door, counts up in the course of his 
rounds and may amount to an hour or more every day. 
In a town employing eight or ten carriers it costs the 
post office an extra day’s work. In large cities the loss 
may run into hundreds of dollars. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral estimates the yearly loss over the whole country as 
a result of this little delay multiplied millions of time as 
more than $1,000,000. A reform is hoped for in the pro- 
posal to restrict city deliveries at residences to those who 
furnish proper receptacles at their doors. 

———_ oe ——————— 


In some of the East Indian Islands and on the main- 
land of Hindustan are to be found the smallest race of 
honey bees in the world. These dwarf honey collectors 
are known to entomologists as apis florea. Their honey- 
combs are no larger than a child’s hand and the cells are 
about the size of a small pinhead. This honey is excel- 
lent, as is the wax. The little creatures build the combs 
on the branch of a low tree, and as they have not to pro- 
vide for winter they work all the year through, raising 
broods like themselves. 

















Chalmers “30” Touring Cars are high-grade low-priced Autos 


DEMONSTRATION AT THE EATON GARACE, ALBERT STREET, OPPOSITE CITY HALL 


Handsome and comfortable; powerful and durable. 





Price $2,275.00 


Handsome of line and elegant of finish, it is refined in 


appearance, thorough in construction and as satisfactory 


a car as there is made for the price. 


Jomfortable, because the body is roomy and the seats 


deep cushioned. 


_ Has all the power you can use at the regulated speeds 
of the city streets, and a large reserve for speeding where 


speed is unrestrained. 


Has withstood severest endurance tests—-as instance 





the 1910 Glidden Tour, a gruelling test of a stock ear under 
actual service conditions over a long continued strain, 
where the Chalmers ‘‘30’’ won the trophy from many of 


the more costly cars. 


NO POINT OF QUALITY HAS BEEN NECLECTED IN THE BUILDING OF THESCHALMERS “30” 
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ORD TENNYSON used to re- 
late a story showing the 
thoughtfulness of Queen Alexandra. 
It was on the occasion of a voyage 
with Mr. Gladstone, and many distin- 
guished people were on board. ‘Ten- 
nyson read “The Grandmother” on 
board because the Princess of Wales 
asked for it. “I read it,” said Tenny- 
son, “in a cabin on deck. The Prin- 
cess sat close to me on one side and a 


D oO 


said: “This is him, Lenny, the leading 
critic and poet. Somewhat fleshier 
than we had been led to expect!” 
* * * 

ee years ago, when playing in 

-Leeds, Edward Terry, started a 
Swimming competition among the 
members of his company, and, to en- 
courage them, offered as a prize, a sil- 
ver loving cup (won, by the way, by 
the late Edward Lonnen). The event 





Scene—A Training Stable. 
Head Lad: “‘I’ll learn yer to let that ’orse bolt with yer, you young rat!” 


Boy: “O-oh, please, | couldn’t ’elp 


Head Lad: “‘’Elp it—o’ course you couldn’t ’eip it. 


could ‘ave ’elped it, I’d kill yer!’ 





Boy just returned with exhausted horse. 


it, | couldn’t ’elp it!’ 
If | thought you 
—Punch. 





young lady whom I didn’t know on 
the other. The wind came through 
an open window and the Princess 
whispered: ‘Put on your hat,’ but I 
said I ought, if possible, to make my- 
self bolder than ever before so many 
royalties. She said again, ‘Oh, put 
it on!’ So I did, and I heard after- 
ward that the King of Denmark’s 
court fool, who was in the back- 
ground (they really kept a court fool) 
remarked: “He may be laureate but 
he has not learned court manners.’ 
When I was done the ladies praised 
me, and I patted the unknown one on 
the back by way of reply, and pres- 
ently I found out she was the Em- 
press of Russia.” 

“Had you any talk with the Czar?” 

“Hardly any. He said he couldn't 
speak English. Perhaps he was dis- 
gusted at my patting his wife on the 
back. His head was up in the cabin 
ceiling as he walked about below.” 

* * * 


DMIRAL LORD FISHER at a 
dinner in Philadelphia praised 
American wit. 
* “Even the little boys,” said Lord 
Fisher, “are brilliant wits. Thus, on 
a ferryboat I heard a little boy take 
down a fat man famously. 

“The boy was selling holiday week- 
lies and magazines. The fat man 
looked at all the holiday illustrations, 
then walked away without buying 
anything. The boy called after him 
with biting wit: 

“‘Hey, fatty, wot do ye take this 
boat for—a free libtary.’” 

* * & 


ATTHEW ARNOLD was sit- 

ting in his study one morning 

when the butler showed in an Ameri- 
can lady and a small boy. The lady 
said: “ Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Arnold, I have often heard 
of you. No, don’t trouble to speak, 
sir, | know how valuable your time 
is!’ Then turning to the boy, she 
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Uncle Sam: “What do you fellows do in this short 


session of Congress?” 
. Statesman: “Oh, jest set around 
Uncle Sam: “Is that all?” 





Statesman: “Oh, no; sometimes we jest set.” 


apparently created some interest in 
the town, and a friend heard two men 
engage in a discussion as follows: 

First Man—I say, durst ta know 
this ’ere Terry’s g ivin a coop to bes’ 
swimmer i’ company? 

Second Man—Ay, What’s that for? 

First Man—Oh, I suppose it’s to 
keep them play-actors clean. 

* * # 


STORY is told of a certain pro- 

vost in Scotland who is evi- 
dently not a purist in the use of lan- 
guage. He had been laughed at for 
pronouncing “antipodes” as _ if it 
rhymed with “modes,” and resolved in 
future to be on his guard. 

Sir William Harcourt, accompanied 
by L. V. Harcourt, was honoring the 
burgh with his presence, and the pro- 
vost had to discuss with his guests the 
lamentably unsanitary state of the 
‘place. 

“And you know sir,” said he, “you 
know how much people nowadays 
think of mac-ro-bes.” 

Again and again did he dwell on 
the mystic name, until Mr. Harcourt 
was moved to ask: 

“About those mac-ro-bes. 
Provost, are they a Iecal clan?” 

* * * 


Mr. 


NEGRO servant in a fashion- 

able West Philadelphia home 
suffers greatly with indigestion. Re- 
cently her mistress insisted that the 
family doctor be called in to pres- 
cribe for her. The physician ad- 
vised a dessert-spoonful of a certain 
powder which he provided to be 
taken after each meal. Next day the 
physician was called on the telephone. 
“Say, Mistah Doctah,” said a voice. 
“T’se done lost mah dessert-spoon an’ 
there sho’ aint annoder in de house. 
What am I gwine to do, please?” 
“Oh, take a little on a half-dollar,” 


answered the docter, and he hung up 
The physician was call- 
ed hurriedly that night to the resi- 


the receiver. 
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dence of his patient. He found the 
darkey rocking to and fro in a chair, 
abject despair depicted on her face. 
“Fo’ de lawd, doctah,’ she wailed. 
“I cudden’t find a half-dollar and 
done took a whole one wiv mah medi- 


cin’. Now dat misery keeps on get- 
tin’ wusser and wusser, and, what 
am wusser yet, dat dollar wahn’t mah 
dollar, nohow.” 

* * * 


WO men—an Englishman and a 

Scotchman—were travelling from 
Aberdeen to London in the train. 
They reached Carlisle without ex- 
changing a word, and during the 
stoppage there the Englishman got 
out and had some refreshment. Whea 
he got back to his compartment he 
found the Scotchman sitting where he 
had left him, and looking more dour 
and solemn than ever. 

“Tt’s a long, wearisome journey,” 
said the Englishman when the train 
started, by way of making conver- 
sation. 

The Scotchman looked at him with 
an angry frown. 

“So it ought to be,” he replied, 
frigidly. “It costs  fifty-nine and 
ninepence.” 

* * * 


A VENERABLE, white - haired 
parson received a month or 
so ago several requests from young 
women for a lock of his hair. The 
divine, pleased at this expression of 
respect, gladly complied with the re- 
quests. It was not long, however, be- 
fore his wife received a communi- 
cation that put an end to her hus- 
band’s pleasant delusion. The note 
was as follows: Dear Mrs. 





Do please ask your husband to send 
me just a little lock of his hair. All 





Visitor: “I’ve just come from the 


any of you there.” 


Hostess: ‘‘No—my husband didn’t care to go, as funerals always upset 


him.” 


Visitor: “‘On, well, if you never go to other people’s funerals | don’t see 
how you can expect them to come to yours.’’ 








the girls have been taking lessons in 
So many of the girls 
have asked him. that I thought I'd 
Will you be so 
It’s so hard to get white hair 


making flowers. 


rather address vou. 

kind? 

for lilies of the valley.” 
* * x 


J PIERPONT MORGAN, at one 
e of the dinners marking the re- 
cent session of the church congress 
in Cincinnati, deplored the too com- 
mon separation of religion and busi- 
Mr. 
Morgan said, “are like John Nichol- 


ness. “Too may employers,” 
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son. Nicholson advertised for a por- 
ter, and one of the applicants said to 
him: ‘I think I’d suit, sir. I have a 
recommendation here from my clergy- 
man that * ‘That recommenda- 
tion,’ John Nicholson interrupted,: ‘is 
all very good as far as it goes. As 
I shan’t need you on Sundays, how- 
ever, I’d prefer a _ reference from 
somebody who can vouch for you 
during the week.’ ” 

* * * 





T one town in his district Con- 
gressman Cole of Ohio in his 
campaign was to divide his time with 
a local spellbinder. The local man 
spoke first, and was to have kept go- 
ing for half an hour, but he made 
it an hour and a half. When he got 
through he made an apology for en- 
croaching on Cole’s time. “It re- 
minds me,” Cole said, as he faced his 
audience, “of what I once heard in a 
courtroom. The defendant had been 
found guilty of a criminal charge. 
The judge sentenced him to fifteen 
years. ‘Have you anything to say?’ 
demanded the court of the prisoner. 
‘Nothing but this,’ was the reply. ‘I 
think you’re mighty liberal with an- 
other man’s time.’ ” 
* * & 





NCE an American divine spent 
é Christmas in a Highland inn. 
On Christmas morning he gave the 
maid a tip of a sovereign, and he said, 
looking earnestly at her—for she was 
a pretty maid: “Do you know, Kath- 
leen, you are a very good looking 
lassie?’ Of course Kathleen was 
pleased, but, being modest, she blush- 
ed like a rose and answered: “Ah, na; 
ah, na! But my kissin, sir, is beauti- 
ful!” The divine frowned. “Leave 
the room, you wicked young bag- 
gage!” he said sternly. He didn’t 
know that modest Kathleen had been 
simply praising in her Highland dia- 
lect the superior charms of her 
cousin, Janet of Peebles. 
* * x 





HERE is a certain elderly Pitts- 
burger who would have sold 
himself very cheaply a few days ago 
had a purchaser happened along at 
the right moment. Tt was on a train 
coming down from Cleveland. At a 
station not far from this side of the 











Doctor’s funeral, but | didn’t see 


—Punch. 


Ohio metropolis a young man entered 
the car and took a seat beside him, 
while among numerous other passen 
gers embarking at that point were 
four young misses, apparently still in 
their “’teens,’ who took seats a little 
distance in the rear. 
chatting, laughing 

bantering remarks. 


The girls were 
and exchanging 

“Lord us!” exclaimed the 
Pittsburger to the young man beside 
him. “If there’s anything absolutely 
idiotic in this world it’s a bunch of 
feather-headed young schoolgirls out 
of sight of their parents. Just listen 
to that confounded tommyrot they’re 
talking. The railroad company ought 
to be compelled to provide 
‘em, I 


Save 


for 
Pittsburg ?” 
younger man in an apologetic 


more moderation. 
of them are my daughters.” 
* * * 


DWARD W. 
































































muzzles 
wonder if we'll have to 
endure that clap-trap all the way to 


“I’m afraid we will,” replied the 
tone, 
“but I'll try and have them exercise 
You see, sir, two 


REDFIELD, the 
painter, said at the Art Club, in 














IF IT’S JAEGER’S IT’S GOOD 
Whether UNDERWEAR or OVERWEAR 









The name JAEGER has been so closely identified with 
Pure Wool Underwear, that few people know that JAE- 
GER Pure Wool Goods embrace a large number of lines, 
each as good in its way as JAEGER UNDERWEAR. 
Call at a JAEGER Store or Agency, and see JAEGER 
Coats, Sweaters, and Jackets, JAEGER Caps, Shawls and 
Rugs, JAEGER Slippers, Hose and Mitts—and other 
: JAEGER Goods. They are all Good. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLLEN 
SYSTEM CO., LIMITED 


231 Yonge Street, Toronto 
316 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal. 
Steele Block, Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 
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distinction, lies in the judgment and " 
taste with which the furnishings have Ry? 
been selected. Age alone can impart 


refinement and character to 
furniture and pictures, and they have 
the additional valuable quality of 
seeming to have belonged for years 


rugs, 


We have 'n our galleries a collec- 
tion of old silver, glassware, prints, 
furniture, and specimens of decor- 
ative art representative of all periods 
_and can supply pieces to conform 
with any scheme of house furnishing. 


B. @. & T. Fenkins 


Fntique Gallery, 422-424 Donge St. 


Branches—Philip Sq., Montreal London & Birmingham, Eng 
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To FLORIDA 


The natural route to the winter 
resorts of the South is via the 
direct line of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Through express trains from Buffalo to WASHING- 
TON, with parlor cars and dining car on day train 












and sleeping cars on night trains, connect with 
through trains from WASHINGTON to Florida 


points. 


Excursion tickets are sold good to return by way of 
Philadelphia, affording an opportunity to visit 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Buffalo, Exchange Street Station, 9.00 A. M., 7.30 P.M., 


10.45 P.M. 


Leave and 











Consult B. P. Fraser, D. P. A., 307 Main Street, Buffalo 
























Motoring Directory FOR A TAXI 


Philadelphia, of picture 
prices: “I am glad there are not many 
buyers like an old farmer in Centre 
Bridge. A distinguished — etcher, 
sketching in Centre Bridge, made a 
study of the farmer's barn. The far- 
mer happened to appear, and said he’d 
like to have the sketch. ‘Ef ’tain’t 
too dear,’ he added cautiously, ‘Oh!’ 
said the etcher, who makes $12,000 a 
year, ‘I won’t charge you anything 
for the sketch, but——’ His eye light- 
ed on the pig-pen. ‘But I'll tell you 
what. You can give me one of those 
nice little pink suckling pigs there.’ 
‘Why, man,’ said the farmer with a 
frown, ‘do ye know what them pigs is 
worth? They’re worth a dollar 
apiece.’ 


apropos 
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HERRESHOFF-FRASER SALES CO. 
692 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Phone North 2431 L.W.Fraser, Manager 






Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


LENNOX—At 36 South Ray Street, 
Hamilton, op Monday. February 13th, 


1911, 
son. 


to Commodore and Mrs. Lennox, a 


SHAW—At 200 Warwick Apartments, 
Winnipeg, February 7th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Farquhar Shaw, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
FESSENDEN — At Peter- 
on Monday, 6th Febru- 


RETTGER 
borough, Ont., 


PHONE 
MAIN 


6921 





ALEX. MILLARD 
UNDERTAKER 
Private Mortuary 
Phone M. 679. 359 YONGE ST. 





ary, 1911, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, by the Rev. Canon Davidson, 
M.A., Ethel Muriel, eldest daughter of 
Cc. Fessenden, Esq., to BE. W. Rettger, 
M.A., Ph.D., of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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“The Herkomers,” the story of a great 
painter and his family. By Sir Hubert 
Von Herkomer, R.A., author of ‘“‘My 
School and My Gospel,’’ etc. Published 
by Macmillan and Company, London. 


T is not often that a great painter 
1 can be got to tell the story of 
himself and his family, and of the 
hardships and privations that go so 
frequently to make the beginnings of 
a distinguished career in art. But 
when the story is told, it can be made 
a most interesting one—the sort of 
book that is described as “better than 
a novel.” And this is what Sir Hub 
ert Herkomer has succeeded in do- 
ing. His account of the early days 
of his family in Bavaria, the youth 
the emi- 
on to America and finally to 
England, his own boyhood and first 


and training of his fathe~ 
; 





steps on the long and hard road of 


> the international fame 











hich has crowned his career, makes 
narrative that one follows with the 
re attention that one gives to 
e unfolding of a mysterious plot. 


Sir Hubert Herkomer writes very 
1 igor, insight, and a splen 
paints 


1 1 1 
S aimost as well 








1 
5 with pigments. And he 
1as the great and rare knack of tell- 
fF a St \ i nore le Ne ‘ 
good story to tell. There are few 

- © een ee ¢ 
figures in er-day biography that 
st | S \ is tl magnificent 
B: S lerkomer’s 
tather Va : rattsman or tne 
grand 1 it. was merely 
the | that prevented 

wc ae 

g¢ his son in the 
r r Herkomer 
was a ity crafts 
I W r S to any- 
1 f 1 masters to 

1 14 1 ‘: a 
nuilding mat rs or making fur- 
ire. But st of all, he was in 
s heart st and lover of 
os of | itv: and it was he 
\ by his teaching and example 
1¢ ssibl fit re oreatness of 
lis son. And the son shows every 


Indeed, 
is autobiography may be regarded 





is a splendid testimonial of 
votion and gratitude 
Consciously and unconsciously, 
Herkomer also reveals his own char- 
‘ter verv thoroughly. He is through- 
the eager, temperamental, ambi- 
tious boy, tackling all sorts of prob- 


lems with the most delightful reck- 
lessness, trying his hand at a thous- 
and and one forms of artistic expres 


sion from wood-engraving to oil- 


painting, and somehow or other pro- 
Seaton 


ge good results in all of them. 
And he tells the story of himself, his 
q 


steady development, and his achieve- 


ments with frank enthusiasm and de- 
lightful egotism 

This is not the place to attempt 
iny estimate of Sir Hubert Herko- 
mer’s achievement in art, or the posi- 
ion which he is likely to occupy in 
he history of painting. That he will 
rank with the great masters can 
hardly be thought likely But he is 


‘ertain of a high and honorable posi- 


tio’ among the lesser men, who have 


nevertheless observed with loving 
care, and painted with utter sincerity 
under the guidance f beautiful 
ideals, His position, therefore, is 


such as to warrant the reader in giv 


a i 





ing serious consideration to this story 
of his life by himself—a consider 
ition which will be well repaid by the 
sheer interest and beauty of the nar 
rative. It is a book very much worth 
while, by a man who deserves the 
same praise 
a a 


“Harman Pols: Peasant.’’ By Maarten 
Maartens, author of ““‘The New Religion,” 
“Brothers All,’ etc. Published by Me- 
thuen and Company, London. 


M AARTEN MAARTENS—who 
in private life rejoices in the 


mellifluous title of Joost Marius Wil 
lem Van der Poorten-Schwartz—is a 





Copyright by Underwood, N.Y. 
VIOLET HONK. 


This young woman, the daughter of 
an ex-Congressman, has signalized 
her entry into literature by writing a 
rather audacious novel. 






Dutch novelist who writes in Eng- 
lish. But while he prefers the Eng- 
lish language as his medium of ex- 
pression, his themes are Dutch; and 
he writes out of a fullness of know- 
ledge such as no “ouitlander” could 
hope to possess. He is especially re- 
markable for his deep insight into 
the character of the Dutch peasant— 
slow, stern, an unfaltering realist, 
but with a strange idealism at times 
hidden away under a rather hard and 
unattractive exterior. Maarten 
Maartens knows this man and all his 
family; and he has become their in- 
terpreter for English readers. 

In the present volume he tells the 
story of “Harmen Pols, a healthy, 
manly, capable young peasant; of his 
hard, suspicious father; of his charm- 
ing little Dutch mother and her lost 
love; and of the shrewish old aunt 
and her marriage to the flashy young 
scoundrel, Roel Slink. That was 
how the whole trouble started. The 
aunt was old enough to know better, 
but she married Slink, who promptly 





GERHART HAUPTMANN, 


The great German author and dra- 
matist, who has given a modern in- 
terpretation to the story of Christ In 
his latest novel, ‘‘The Fool in Christ.” 


claimed her half of old Steven Pols’ 
farm. This was an awkward situa- 
tion to a struggling farmer, and Har- 
men was dragged into the tangle. 
And a miserable tangle it was, in all 
conscience! He discovered that his 
mother had loved another man all 
her life; and Steven Pols, thinking 
he was about to die, told him that he 
was that other man’s son, the son of 
Govert Blass. In the meantime he 
had fallen in love with Govert Blass’ 
niece, only to be told that the girl 
really is Blass’ daughter, and there- 
fore his own sister. And the whole 
hideous confusion is still further 
complicated by Steven Pols’ strange 
act of reparation, by which the 
money he had hoarded for years is 
thrown into the collection-box at 
church. But finally it is all cleared 
up. Harmen’s mother, while confess 
ing to her lifelong love for another 
man, tells Harmen he is the son of 
Steven Pols 
} 


And Greta turns out to 
»e merely ‘the adopted daughter of 
Govert Blass. Even the financial 
difficulties are properly smoothed out, 
and the story ends happily. It must 
be confessed, however, that is some- 
thing a little artificial about the dis- 
entangling. The reader has a cer 
tain amount of reason to tell that he 
has been kept in artificial suspense, 
in order that might be 
drawn out to the required length 


the book 


But while the story is undoubtedly 
rather slight and sketchy, and while 
the manner 
vague and indefinite, the pictures of 
Dutch life and ~haracter in this 
book are such as to 


of its telling is often 


make it well 
Steven Pols and his 
wife are drawn with masterly skill 
while Govert Blass, Roel Slink, and 
Harmen himself are admirably con 
ceived and delineated 
characterization 
hook is of the very finest order, and 
introduces the reader to a number of 


worth while 


In fact, the 


throughout tl} 


very real and very interesti 
people. This enables ‘the 
hold the attention of his readers, in 
spite of his obvious faults of = stvle 
his broken and 

dialogue, and his mannerisms of stvle 





rather confused 
which are frequently harsh and even 
affected. But Maarten Maartens 
something to say, and that cover 
multitude of even literary sins 

a 


“The Delinquency of John Meredith,” 
a novel. By Phi! Edwards. Published 
by the Musson Book Company, Toronto. 
Price, $1.25. 


66 T thirty years of age I con 

templated marriage,’ says 
Tohn Meredith in beginning the stor 
of his life. “The lady was beautiful 
and quite accomplished. More than 


TORONTO SATURDAY 













that I cannot say. I loved her; she 
loved another. The man she loved 
was my most intimate friend. I lost; 
he won her. Which gained most by 
the transaction I cannot tell.” 

Such a beginning as this promises 
well. There are few novelists who 
could condense a whole tragedy of 
lost love into a paragraph in this 
fashion. But unfortunately John 
makes up for his reticence at this 
stage by becoming extremely prolix 
later on, In fact, his book would 
have been greatly improved if he had 
condensed the rest of it into a para- 
graph about the same size. Of 
course, there would have been no 
book in this case. But is it really 
necessary that there should be a 
book? 

3ut, to come back to John’s story, 
he was naturally peeved at the dis- 
appointment described above. <Any 
man would be. But John was un- 
usually peeved. He says: “In my 
madness I cursed all men and things 
—hbesides women. As for women, I 
did not consider them worth a com 
mon damn.” 

The last naughty word John spells 
out at full length, showing the des 
perate state of his feelings. Drastic 
John be- 
came a sort of grouchy old hermit 
off in the woods somewhere—a ‘“‘so- 
cial delinquent,” as he puts it. There 
he was forced into contact with a 
family from Toronto, who had taken 


meastires were in order. 


to the bush on account of the unfor- 
tunate tendencies of their elcest son. 
This very brilliant young man—so 
John tells us—had beccme wedded to 
morphine, with a sort of morganatic 
attachment to rye whiskey. his 
naturally had a very regrettable ef- 
fect on his disposition. It also had 
regrettable effects on his family and 
the neighbors generally, His lovely 
and lovable elder sister used to eo 
out looking for him everv now and 
then. John also was dragged into 
the hunt. He was thrown into her 
company, he loved, he tried to com- 
mit suicide, she asked him to kiss her, 
he refused, finally he did. 

“And sweet was the kiss,” savs 
John. 

But John’s book is very “punk.” 

* * * 

“We Young Men,” a book on the sexual 

problem, translated from the German of 


Hans Wegener. Published by The Vir 


Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Price, 
70 cents. 


N these days of eugenics there is 
no subject that receives more at- 
tention and discussion that that of 
sex. In fact, so all absorbing is the 
topic that plays and books dealing 
with it have received the name of 
“problem plays,” “problem 
and the like, as though there were 


. novels.” 
only one problem worth discussing. 
One result is a large and rapidh 
growing literature dealing with the 
things that people “ought to know.” 
The present volume is an addition to 
works of this class, and is a serious 
presentation to vounge men of the 
dangers to which they are exposed in 
The hook is evidently 
written in all sincerity, and without 


this direction 


a 
vestige of desire to appeal to prurient 


“uriosity It is a frank hut delicate 





exposition of a di 


roble m: and 


its influence should prove a good one 


But this is a subject which has called 
forth a plethora of good advice and 
warning The trail has been well 
blazed, but it seems none the less hard 


‘ 


0 follow. 


aa 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


In a suggestive study of modern Ger- 
man lterary 


Sealine. Mien die ae anne ; 

ks 4 ya earlier period with re- 
eret Germany was a land of culture, 
Germany had stvlk¢ Now 


it is an arsenal, 


Reale cetilieibe 
a stor exchange, a mad house, a mon- 


ster tel Dealing with th dangerous 
tendenctese of the timac ha adds: “No 
longer does tt et go among the peo- 
nile wit} the rhetoart of the thirst for 
freedom on his lin but with observant 
reserved or merely questioning 

tical, and for the present ar aly- 


rather than synthetic, fastidious tn 
taates ften obscure In his expres 
That suet personalities, «autte 
vor do not possess 
41 socletyv which feele tt- 
constantly watched. fudged. and of 


™ ear irprise 


A 1 el entitled “Canaan,” written by 
ng Brazilian diplomat, M. Josenh 

en ranua, charge d'affaires at Chris- 
uy ha tirred the interest of Furo 
in crities, and Signor Ferrero calls it 


the novel of contemporary America 
ie ‘Tte 


kr had yet elected 
for a work of art 
ing enacted 


of races 


movements, Kurt Martens 


characters live and act in 
the tting of an immense historical phe- 
nomenor which no writer, so far as I 
as the subject 
This historical phe- 
nomenon is the great drama that is be- 
beyond the Atlantic in 
every country north and south—the clash 
the melange of cultures, the 
dislocation produced in the social or- 
ganization of American States by the 
arrival of masses of humanity from 
over-peopled Furope In this novel the 


NIGHT 


history of individuals has therefore a 
profound social and philosophic signifi- 
cance.” It must be added that the 
scene of M. Aranda’s story is laid in 
Brazil, his native country. 


zs 2 * 


Frank Lee Benedict, an author of pop- 
ular novels in the ‘seventies and later, 
and a writer of verse above the ordinary, 
died last month, aged seventy-six. Mr. 
Benedict was at one time editor of 
Peterson’s Magazine, and afterwards 
was connected with Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

x * * 


One of the important book events of 
the new year will be the inauguration of 
the series of serious studies to which 
have been given the general title of the 
“Modern Criminal Science Series.” The 
first volume will be C. Bernaldo de 
Quiros’s ‘‘Modern Theories of Criminal- 
ity,” which is to ve followed by Hans 
Grass’s “Criminal Psychology.” The 
books will be translations of the most 
important works of eminent continental 
authorities, but each volume will have 
an American preface. 

*x* * « 


Henry Silver, a former member of the 
staff of Punch, and one of the three 
Charterhouse contributors to that jour- 
nal, (Thackeray being another), has left 
an estate valued at over a million 
pounds. This is thought to ve a record 
for a literary man. 

x * * 


R. W. Carden’s “Life of Giorgio Va- 
sari,”’ which has recently been publish- 
ed in England, has-something to say in 
extenuation of his failure as a painter. 
In the first place, his age was uninspir- 
ed and uninspiring. The Renaissance, 
except in Venice, was fading. Raphael 
was gone Michael Angelo, when Va- 
sari knew him, was an old man. Vasari 
recognized as clearly as any one that 
the great days were dore. His failure 
was to see that the decaderce in his 
contemporaries was present in himself. 

x* + * 


Tan Hay, the young Scotch author who 
came into immediate popularity with 
American readers last year through his 
two novels, “The Right Stuff’? and “A 
Man's Man,” is now in this country on 
a brief holiday visit to his publishers, 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. He wit- 
nessed the New Year’s Eve celebration 
in New York, to which city he is not a 
stranger, as may be inferred from his 
amusing description of Coney Tsland in 
‘““A Man’s Man.” He is a graduate of 
St. John's, Cambridge, and _ assistant 
master at Fetts College, one of the lead- 
ing boarding-schools of Scotland. 

*x* * * 

There is a fine appreciation, ‘John 
Synge and His Plays,” by Warren Ba-t- 
on Blake, in the issue of the Dial for 
January 14. Synge was a gifted Trish 
writer, who died at thirty-eight, but he 
left a number of remarkable dramas in 
evidence of his genius. Mr. Blake re- 
views his work, describes the conditions 
that attended its. production, and selects 
with critical judgment some of the many 
brilliant passages that were set down 
hy the dramatist in his short literary 
career. Synge'’s plays may well be com- 
mended to serious students of the drama, 
and some of them to the needs of Am- 
erican theatre managers. 

x* * * 


Two bills are being prepared by mem- 
bers of the Missouri Legislature which 
provide for memorials to Mark Twain. 
One measure contemplates the purchase 
of the hoyhood home of Mark Twain, as- 
sociated with “Huckleberry Finn,”’ which 
now stands within the corporate limits 
of Hannibal. The other bill provides ten 
thousand dollars for a monument. The 
Hannibal Commercial Club has announc- 
ed that if the Tegislature will provide 
a monument the citizens of Hannibal 
will furnish the most conspicuous point 
in that city for a site. This will prob- 
ably be Lovers Leap, a bluff overlook- 
ing the Mississippi, which is close to the 
save made famous in ‘‘Tom Sawyer.” 

* * * 


Vlorence Barclay’s ‘‘The Rosary” has 
yuestionably heen the most popular 
yook of 1910. It has far surpassed all 
other hooks in consecutive apnearances 
among the “six best sellers.” The sales 
of the hook have aggregated 250,000 
ropies, say the publishers, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

x * * 


Mr. Farnol, author of “The Broad 
Highway,” is a little man, but strongly 
built and athletic. His steady, dark eyes 
regard you wisely from behind his spec- 
tacles, and apparently do not miss any- 
thing of interest that may be going for- 
ward. He is a Warwickshire man, but 
left Shakespeare's county early in hoy- 
hood to settle in Kent. He has traveled 
much. “The Broad Highway” was writ- 
ten in America, but the woods and fields 
and the village life of his own native 
land hold the strongest place in his af- 
fections 

* * * 


“A Good Fight,” the original version 
of Charles Reade’s ne Cloister and 
the TWearth.”’ has just been issued by 
the Clarendon Press. It has never been 
published as a separate hook before. The 
story appeared originally in Once a 
Week, with designs by Charles Keane, 
which are reproduced in the present edi- 
tion. Andrew Tang supplies an interest- 
ing introduction to the reprint, in which 
he points out that Reade made “A Good 
Fight” end happily, and later added, “in 
the proportion of four-fifths,”” new mat- 
ter to the tale, which he then published 
under its familiar title. 
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THE HERKOMERS, by Sir Hubert 





Von Herkomer, R.A.—A great painter’s 
charming story of himself and his 


family 


HARMEN POLS, by Maarten Maartens 
drawn 


Dutch characters admirably 
in a sketehy tale of Putch life. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER, by Charles 


Tenney Jackson—Part of the life and 
much of the conversation of a Western 
iperman 


THE GOLDEN WEB, by Anthony 
Partridge—A mystery. story of more 
in usual skill and interest. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS DE 
DINO, Third Series—The interesting re- 
ollections of a distinguished woman, 


DIXIE HART, by Will N. Harben—A 


story of Georgia, introducing a number 


f 


real people worth meeting 
Frederick 
novelist 


BALZAC, by 
France’s greatest 
for English readers. 


THE TRAIL OF NINETY-EIGHT, by 
Robert W. Service—Much good material 


with a great deal of hectic nonsense. 


REMINISCENCES, by Goldwin Smith 
Recollections of a long life by a mas- 


ter of trenchant English. 


POEMS, by Frederick George Scott— 
A collection of verse of elevated feeling 


and good craftsmanship 





“NOBLEMEN?” size, two for a quarter. 
“PANETELAS” size, 10c. straight. 
“CONCHA FINA” size, 3 for 25c. 








Chinese Students on Strike. 


6SQYTRIKES” among students are ployed, the students go to the dir- 
not confined to this country, ector with the request that he secure 
a Japanese instructor when the Wes- 





or even to the Western world. There 
was recently delivered at 
College, China, an address by a director “can but acquiesce.” 
teacher who had experienced an or- 
ganized cessation of work worthy of 


Lawton — 
interpreted 


European or American teachers, he 
declares, are seldom found in the Chi- 

” 
nese government schools, because of half a yard. 


“FULL OF QU 


|NOBLEMEN 


| aT) 


3 DAVIS HE SOMSLimuTEO 





it were customaty to drink Champagne out of 
DRESDEN CHINA TEA-CUPS, some people 
would imagine tea-cups were the only thing for 


Wine. SUCH IS CUSTOM. 
Many smokers “IMAGINED” imported cigars 


were the only thing to smoke, but the introduction 
of the DAVIS “NOBLEMEN” CIGAR creates 
a new STANDARD, and marks a new epoch in - 


the cigar world. 


The “Noblemen” Cigar 


is made from the cream of the CUBAN CROP by 
skilled CUBAN Workmen, that is why it is equal 
to the high grade imported. 


Lord Macaulay savs, “Get off the beaten track.” 
The smoker who follows the advice, and gives 
“NOBLEMEN” a trial will save himself 50 per 
cent., because “NOBLEMEN” are sold at half 


the price of imported brands, viz.:2 for a quarter. 


Makers of the Famous 





for Colds in Chest 
or Throat 


Chilblains.Etc. 


Better than mustard plasters ; does not blister. 


12 Vaseline Remedies in Tubes 


Camphor Ice, Borated, Mentholated ,Carbolated, 
Camphorated, White,Oxide of Zinc, etc. 


Our FreeVaseline Book tells the special merits of each and gives 


directions for its proper use. Send us your name with street address, 
mentioning this paper. and we will mail you a copy. postage prepaid. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (Consd),1880 Chabot Ave. MONTREAL. 


Of course, O’Keefe’s “Pilsener” 
is pure, sparkling and wholesome. 
But you drink lager for pleasure, 
as well as for health, so we make 
O’Keefe’s “Pilsener” unusually 
delicious as well as unusually 
good. Insist on having O’Keefe’s. 


“‘The Beer with a Reputation’ 4, 
At Hotels, Cafes and Dealers generally. 





cipline. 


Foochow terner’s contract has expired. 


explicable. 


came, 


——————-7_o———_———_ 


complete SOlicitor he says:—“I wear 


S. DAVIS & SONS, LTD., MONTREAL, 


“PERFECTION” 10c. Cigats. 


Vaseline 








their reputation for maintaining dis- 
If, by oversight, one is em- 


they should wait until the contract 
expires, is rather puzzling to one not 
most enlightened school. Mr. familiar with the scruples that weigh 
Ling, himself a graduate of Foochow with the up-to-date pupil. 
of ten years’ standing, thus told his 
Story: 

While occupying a chair in Nan- 
yang College, I had the pleasure of 
teaching a second class, which, when 
examinations 


But their 
preference for the Japanese is easily 
Not only must these in- 
structors usually teach through in- 
terpreters, but their method is either 
to lecture or to solve problems, leav- 
demanded that ing the students free from anything 
before examination, thirty questions like a recitation until 
from the whole book should be pre- time. 
pared, and that on examination ten 
questions out of the thirty should be 
given them. ‘To them this was an 
old custom of the school, but to me 
this wasadishonest act, which I have 
never done in my life. 


examination 
What that amounts to, has al- 
ready been seen—New York Post. 


OETRY and a_ too pronounced 

plumpness do not harmonise 
Of course, well, and no one was more widely 
the request I at once gently refused awake to this fact than Lord Byron. 
to grant. As a consequence, the stu- Many were the means he adopted for 
dents formed a very strong “union,” ridding himself of his 
and on the Monday following the ex- “adipose deposit.” 
aminations, they made a 
“strike” by not appearing in class. 

How the matter was settled, Mr. 
Ling omits to reveal, but he goes on 
to disclose a student usurpation that 
indicates a progress in education be- 
yond anything we have yet reached, four hours. By these means my ribs 
display skin of no great thickness and 
my clothes have been taken in nearly 


unwelcome 
In a letter to his 


waistcoats and a great coat, run and 
play cricket in this dress till quite ex- 
hausted by excessive perspiration, use 
the bath daily, eat only a quarter of 
a pound of butcher’s meat in twenty- 
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HE finest exhibit of motor ve- 
hicles ever shown to the Can- 
adian public will be held at the Ar- 
mouries, opening on February 25th, 
and continuing till March 4th. The 
doors will be opened to the public on 
Saturday, February 25th, at eight 
o’clock when the exhibit will be open- 
ed by the Hon. J. M. Gibson, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Ontario. ‘he hall 
will be beautifully decorated in the 
national colors, in military style. Spe- 
cial lighting arrangements will show 
off the cars and accessories to the best 
advantage. The Daughters of the 
Empire will have charge of the re- 
freshment stand. The management is 
doing everything possible to make the 
exhibit. interesting, attractive, and in- 
structive. The interest of the world 
is centered in the exploits of the bird 
men and their frail craft. Two com- 
pleted monoplanes and one in course 
of construction will be exhibited. 
Models of various types of aeroplanes, 
showing the development in the 
science will be displayed and flown in 
the hall. The military exhibits will 
be of special interest. A truck will 
be shown, having a gun platform 
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Age of Steam, writes Robert Sloss, in 
World’s Work. 

In 1826, a man named Brown, who 
believed in short-cuts worked out a 
new idea. Instead of building his fire 
and waiting for his water to boil, he 
took the little pop-gun of the steam- 
engine, put his fuel in one end of it, 
touched it off with a live flame, and 
(by what seemed a dangerous explos- 
ion) blew the piston to the other end 
of the cylinder, trusting to the mo- 


.mentum of the wheel to bring it back 


again in time to repeat the process. 
Here was an idea for the world to 
laugh at; and it did laugh, practically 
throughout the rest of the nineteenth 
cfttury. But the men who were ex- 
perimenting with the “internal com- 
bustion” engine plodded on. At last 
they managed to get their little gas- 
engines to run with some efficiency in 
stationary work. Even here they 
were but toys, and the onward sweep 
of a steam driven civilization passed 
them by. In transportation work, it 
was obvious that the fuel problem was 
insurmountable. Steam was already 
carrying the heavy burden of coal. If 
to this a complete gas-making plant 


A MOTOR SEARCH-LIGHT. 


A search-light and its carriage, designed for use with a motor In 
military operations. One will be displayed at the coming Motor Show in 


the Armories in this city. 


mounted on the chassis, and with a 
rapid fire gun, ready for action, hav- 
ing a range of fire suitable to be used 
against airships. A military ambu- 
lance of the latest type will be exhibit- 
ed. The body is mounted on a special 
spring suspension, ensuring very easy 
riding qualities, and is equipped with 
all first aids to the injured. Automo- 
bile racing and aeroplane manceuvres 
are the greatest attractions to the 
sport-loving public. New and origin- 
al moving pictures will depict the big 
automobile races and _ interesting 
sights in the history and development 
of the aeroplane, including the fam- 
ous spiral curve descent of the Wright 
aviators, in attempting which Hoxey 
lost his life. 

There is a great future for the mo- 
tor car in Canada. ‘The coming Auto- 
mobile Show will exhibit the first at- 
tempt of the Canadian manufacturer 
to compete with the world and show 
that the development of the Canadian 
motor car, designed and built by Can- 
adians on Canadian soil, has passed 
the stage of experiment and is now 
resting on its merits. Some Canadian 
firms have been in business for some 
years, and their cars are known all 
over Canada for their sound construc- 
tion and reliability. Others are mak- 
ing their bow to the public, confident 
that the great test of time will show 
that their foundations are built on the 
rock, Canada imports cars from 
Europe and dealers will show many 
of the best of these in competition 
with the best from the United States. 
The price of the different cars range 
from $500 to as much as the purchaser 
desires to pay for special body de- 
signs and ‘fittings. 





The Children of the Gas 


Engine. | 

TIVAKE fire and water, and modify 

your tea-kettle so as to admit 
the superheated expansive vapor first 
on one side, and then on the other, of 
a plunger in an iron pop-gun closed 
at both ends. Then all you need to 
make “the wheels go ’round” is a con 
necting rod attached to them near 
their circumference, and to the 
plunger. That is the simple basic 
principle of your high-speed locomo- 
tive of to-day. On it was founded the 


must be added, internal combustion 
would never be a competitor. 


That was the situation when Am- 
erica “struck oil.” From the upspring- 
ing refinerie began to come a volatile 
and highly inflammable by-product, 
called naphtha, almost too dangerous 
to be employed in the few commercial 
uses for which it seemed adapted. 


The sponsors of the internal-com- 
bustion engine seized upon it, and 
spent what was left of the nineteenth 
century in perfecting the apparatus 
that should make gasoline a factor to 
be reckoned with in locomotion. Not 
till the first decade of the twentieth 
century did they reap their reward. 
Then—rescued from oblivion by a 
by product forty-nine times more ex- 
plosive than dynamite—the internal- 
combustion engine proved its 
case so well that in a few brief years 
it has absolutely supplanted steam for 
low and intermediate powers, 

To realize how recent and sudden 
this development has been, we need 
go back no farther than the Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893. There was 
to be found one electric horseless ve- 
hicle and one German “Daimler” 
quadricycle. There were no gasoline 
propelled implements, no motor-cy- 
cles, no aeroplanes. 

Seven years later (1900) the first 
automobile show in America was held 
at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. It disclosed a small assemblage 
of foreign cars, loaned mostly by 
members of the only existing automo 
bile club, together with a few of 
American make. The automobile was 
still but an occasional and much mis- 
doubted sight upon the streets. At 
the show of 1901, a bicycle fitted 
with a small motor appeared—the 
first indication of the motor cycle to 
emerge to public view. The motor 
boat was just poking its nose into the 
marine field, apparently a dangerous 
and unreliable addition to the sort of 
sport that rests wholly on speed. An 
aeroplane that would actually fly 
somewhere and back was unthinkable 
in the public mind. 

To-day the pedestrian is busy 
dodging self-propelled vehicles kept 
constantly in commission by the half- 
million owners of atitomobiles’ ‘and 
the 50,000 _ owners of motor cycles 
within the United States. Our waters 


are alive with 200,000 motor boats, 
It was but yesterday that we began 
to see the man birds in the air. And 
all these new and prevalent means of 
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locomotion owe their practicability 


absolutely to the gasoline engine. 


This is a,gevelopment which in 


point of time and popular utility out- 
classes anything of which steam can 
boast. By virtue of its achievements 
in the last ten years, the internal- 
combustion engine is the greatest 
boon with which applied mechanics 
have yet presented the century. The 


Age of Gasoline has arrived. 

Its coming seems still more sudden 
when we realize that long before 
1900 the gasoline engine was in all 
essentials ready for the wonders that 
it has performed in locomotion. While 
we were fighting our civil war, a 
Frenchman (Beau de Rochas) hit 
upon the design which embodies all 
the important principles of the mod- 
ern standard. Since then (1862), 
the compound cylinders, the turbine, 
and the oil burner have all been 
brought to the aid of the steam-en- 
gine as first practically designed be- 
fore the American Revolution. 

In the year before our Centennial 
only three patents pertaining to the 
internal-combustion engine existed. 
The number has increased since then 
at the rate of about eighty a year. In 
1909 there were entered 1,800 patents. 
Yet in the last decade there has not 
been a single basic invention of use to 
the gasoline engine. ‘The work has 
been strictly one of improvement, ap 
plication and standardization of de- 
signs. 

Nevertheless, in 1900, the pioneers 
who were trying to hitch this com- 
pact and convenient motive-power to 
the vehicle were still being laughed 
at. The steam men had not been idle 
in trying to produce the small en- 
gine. Lane and Stanley had each 


- adapted what appeared to be practi- 


cable types by 1898. People were in- 
clined to think that the automobile 
had arrived but that it would be 
steam driven. 

Up to 1900, almost the only drivers 
of American cars to be seen were ex- 
perimenters trying to prove the eff- 
ciency of the machines that they 
themselves had built. A few private 
owners of gasoline light cars appear- 
ed in that year. But it was evident 
that popularity lay with the little 
“steamers” which three manufactur- 
ers were already turning out with 
great gusto. 

The enthusiasm was short-lived. 
Our American roads soon shook th« 
By 1905, 
one of the two companies that dis- 
posed of the most “steamers” was out 
of business, and the other had ’not 
entered the gasoline field. But not 
yet came the supremacy of gasoline 
cars, though there were 150 factories 
making them in that year. 

In 1901 the last of the steam com- 
panies had entered the field with a 
car approximating the heavy foreign 
gasoline type, but driven by a high- 
powered and compact steam-engine 
of great efficiency. It won laurels 
pretty generally i1 competition with 
gasoline. Steam had its dis- 
advantages, but equally — serious 
ones could be urged against gasoline. 
Steam was more flexible, more read- 
ily obtainable, more easily under- 
stood, more reliable. The company 
put up a good fight. Not till 1909 did 
it relegate stean. to a secondary place 
and enter the gasoline field. 

Indeed the d2cade was half gone 
before the Ame-ican gasoline car be- 
gan to show what it could do. Then 
the manufacturers began to abandon 
freak construction and to standardize 
along lines of proved excellence. The 
result was a triumph for the Ameri- 
can light car built for American 
roads. It was a triumph at home and 
abroad. In 1900 the vast majority of 
gasoline cars in use were of foreign 
make. Now we export more than 
twice as many automobiles as we im- 
port, 

Again it took half the decade to 
overcome the notion that the automo- 
bile was merely a speed device for 
the pleasure of the rich. It had prov- 
ed itself speedier than the locomo- 
tive by 1905. But in that year the 
manufacturers were still working hard 
to adapt it to the commercial utilities 
on which its fate depended. 

Now, of the 347,000 gasoline ve- 
hicles manufactured in the United 
States from 1908 to 1910 inclusive 
(total value of output $667,000,000), 
about one half have found their way 
into strictly commercial paths. The 
proportion would be much greater if 
we should take account of the 
way in which the so-called pleasure 
car enables the business man, the city 
official, and even the President him- 
self to save time. 


frail machines to pieces. 


It is from the passenger-carrying 
traffic that “the disappearing horse” 
gets most gasoline in his nostrils. In 
1908 there were fifty companies in- 
corporated to engage in the taxicab 
business, with a total capital of $15,- 
000,000. In 1909, there were 1,500 
taxicabs in the city of New York 
alone. “That is but a hint of the ex- 
tent of the industry, for not only in 
the heavy omnibus and the light city 
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“DETROIT” Electric, with its crew of two 
men and some 300 pounds of extra weight 
in the shape of clothing, extra tools and tires, started 


from New York in September last and successfully 
completed what is known as the “Ideal Tour.” 

At Mount Washington House, Bretton Woods, 
it was decided to climb Mount Washington, 

Mount Washington rises 6,229 feet into the air, 
and the grades of the eight-mile wagon road vary 
from the 14 per cent. average to a maximum of 


27 per cent. 


That a smali Electric, equipped with merely a 
24 H.P. motor and its storage battery should make 
this climb, which taxes to the limit the high powered 
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1,000-Mile “Ideal” Tour | 


and seven miles of the eight-mile 


Climb of Mt. Washington 


6229 feet, accomplished by a 


equipped with 
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witnessed it. 


batteries. 


tours. 
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“Detroit” Electric 


he New Edison 
torage Battery 










gas and steam cars, was a revelation to all who 


Seven miles of the eight-mile climb were accom- 
plished, the last mile being made impossible by blind- 
ing rains and terrific winds. 

Regarding battery charging, along the route, it 
was found that nearly every Electric Light Station, 
with but very small alterations, could recharge the 


Practically the trip with the “Detroit” was as 
readily carried out as with the gas cars, proving 
that the New Edison Storage Battery will 
drive any kind of vehicle over any road that 
a gas car can negotiate, and make the usual 
mileage that is customary in long family 


* SEE OUR EXHIBIT OF EDISON BATTERIES, “DETROIT” ELECTRICS AND “LANSDEN” 
ELECTRIC WAGONS AT THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW, FEB. 25th TO MAR. 4th. 


CANADIAN VEHICLES, Limited, TORONTO 


Offices :—33 Scott St. 


Garage: 





519 Church St. 


Agencies will be established in all the principal cities 








car has gasoline befriended the trav 
eller. In the railroadless areas of the 
West the motor-bus is firmly estab 
lished as his friend in need. 

It seems most probable that the 
horse will owe his actual disappear- 
ance from the commercial world to 
the adapting of the motor cycle to 
light delivery work, which has been 
evident for little more than a year. 
This “little brother of the automobile” 
is really its ancestor. Daimler and 
the early experimenters in the ve 
hicle field began by hitching small 
motors, both steam and gasoline, to 
the bicycle. The early automobiles 
were little more than quadricycles 
with tubular frames and wire wheels. 
Our roads soon discouraged that sort 
of designing, but some of the pio- 
neers stuck to the “single-tracker.” 
The modern motor-cycle is the result; 
but after five years of industrial | 
tory it now bids 
utility, both for business and fot 
pleasure, here as it has already don 
abroad, 


fair to prove its 


Equipped with from 2% to 8 horse 
power and capable of carrying from 
300 to 500. pounds of load, it has come 
into sudden popularity, particularly 
in the Middle West and on the Pa 
cific. There are 3,000 motor cyclists 
in Tos Angeles alone. It is 
of 


capable 


roing where the automobile can 
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not; its first cost is less, and its “up- 
kecp” almost negligible. It has been 
driven hundreds of miles over rail- 
road ties and has picked its way 
through many. an “impassable” road. 
Till now its sponsors have been chief- 
ly concerned with “trying it out” for 
speed and endurance; they have es- 
tablished it as the fastest vehicle on 
wheels in the worid. 

Jt is in the marine field ‘that the 
achievements of the gasoline engine 
are least obvious. Yet it is here that 
its highest powered types have quietly 
established themselves on a firm basis. 
When the first engines began to be 
fitted into small craft about 1895, 
By 1900 they had 
to admit that, size for size, the gaso- 
line craft was the fastest thing afloat. 
But they said that it was unreliable. 
Chey began to prick up their ears 
when in 1905 an American ship-build- 
er delivered ten torpedo-boats to the 
Russian Navy, each equipped with 
two six-cylinder engines, deliver- 
ing together 600 horse-power. It was 


mariners sneered. 


evident that the gasoline marine mo- 
tor was good for the most silent work 
of war. This year the shipyard that 
built those engines is installing a 
1,000-horse-power motive plant in a 
vessel of the Japanese navy 
Contrary to popular opinion, of all 
the 200,000 motor boats now in use, 


the many pleasure craft (ranging 
irom the noisy little dinghy to the 
millionaire’s commodious _ private 


yacht) are in the decided minority. 
The industry is now dedicated to 
commerce, and although the interna 
tional trophy for motor boat racing 
reposes beside the America’s Cup, 
the trade says that building pleasure 
crait doesn’t pay any more. 

lhe only limit apparently to the 
uses of the internal-combustion en- 
gine seems, after all, to be merely the 
cost of gasoline. This in the higher 
powers, at the manufacturers’ esti- 
mate of “a pint per hour per horse- 
power,” enables steam to outstrip it 
ior the heaviest work. 

The achievements of the gasoline 
motor in the air are too recent and 
well-known to need space here. The 
story is One for the future, and pres- 
ent events show that it will be long 
and interesting. So, too, will be the 
future career of the internal-com- 
bustion engine in all lines, if we may 
judge of a century from its opening 
decade. 


————_- > ————______ 


The successful liar must have a 
perfect confidence in his own imagin- 
ation, 

_ OS oe 

Many a man has lots of go to him 

without any stzying qualities. 
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Made-to-Order Shirts 


We are showing an excellent range of Zephyr, 
Crepe, Oxford and Flannel Shirtings in neat 
stripes and fancy patterns, for Spring. 


l F one cannot give up the time every 
now and then to a systemat 
ic shopping tour, it is an excellent 
plan to carry around with one a small 
fund to be devoted to picking up 
whatever may strike one as good in 
the shop windows one may happen to 
. er ‘{} pass. Here one may see a waistcoat 

DERWEAR SUIT YOU > || that would look well with a certain 
DOES YOUR UN ? suit; there a shirt that would fulfill 
a need; at another shop a necktie for 
for 25 cents or 50 cents that would 
go splendidly with some shirt one 
may have; or at still another, a pair 
of stockings, a suit of pajamas, or 
what not. In this way one’s wardrobe 
even to its suits and larger articles, 
may be kept up, and in a manner of 
expenditure that one feels least. Of 
course, it presupposes that one has 


Upon request we will be pleased to forward 
samples. Price $2.50 to $4.50. 


DUNFIELD & C 










22 King St. West 
® 102-104 Yonge St. 











Are you wearing Underclothing that is uncomfortable, ill-fitting, that 
does not keep the body at a uniform temperature? Better discard it 
and get an outfit of 


JAEGER PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 
Made in seven different weights. Fine light weight, from $1.50 gar- 
ment up. Combination Suits from $3.00 suit up. 
Camel's Hair specialties in Sweaters, Sweater Coats, and Waist Coats. 
I e Flannel Shirts, double cuffs, from $3.50 up. 
New sample patterns of Flannels now ready. 


WREYFORD & CO., - 85 King St. West 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed upon application. 
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some idea of one’s needs, that one 
has the taste to recognize a stylish 
thing when one sees it, and that one 
knows something about the values of 
clothes and haberdashery. 


Would it Interest You to 
Know 


The “just 


BeRAIE as good” argument applied to quali- 
een yey - te ae a tee nae a ties of materials at less cost is rarely 
5 we claim is that we care for the articles a’ reliable one, but certain it is that 
ae $ is and send them home so that they will in many cases two $1 ties are more 
Che best of laundry work plus comfort - 
HE l 


s our id If is yours, trust us. serviceable than one at $2, and in 


pattern there are hun- 
dreds of 50-cent ties far more effec- 
tive than hundreds of others at $2 or 


even $3. 


“style” and 
THE YORKVILLE LAUNDRY 


Phone Main 1580 45 ELM STREET 


Again there is more real economy 
in the good care of clothes than one 
who has not tried it could possibly 
imagine. The silk hat should always 
be kept in a closed box, and never be 
permitted to rest for any length of 
time standing on its brim. Likewise 
the derby, and both should always be 
brushed when taken off. The opera 
hat should never be put away folded. 
Overcoats and suits should invariably 
be brushed when taken off before be- 
ing hung on hangers, and spots of any 
kind should never be allowed to re- 
main in cloth. 
like everything else, and 


Neckties gather dust 
should be 
carefully brushed and cleaned; boots 
and shoes should always be cleaned 
and “treed” when taken off and gloves 
should never be put away in a 
wrinkled condition. By paying at- 
tention to these things as a matter of 
every-day habit—and it will become 
such in a short time—one’s wardrobe 
is always in proper shape, ready for 
any emergency, and one’s clothes will 
look better and wear longer than if 
they are neglected. 





are flexible, adjust themselves to the 
neck, sit close, and tie slides easily. 


* * * 


CANNOT say that very much in 
the way of novelties have been 
introduced into the outfitting market 
during 1910,.says an article in Men's 
Wear. Chiefly has the neckwear 
trade been noticeable for the growth 
in popularity of the batswing type of 
bows. The old bow of the straight 
barrelled made-up variety went out 
of fashion a year or two ago, but the 







They Fit 
—“~/ 4 for 50c. 


Be J | 
Sold by leading 
Men's Furnishing Stores. 30 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


latest development is one which has 
gained a considerable number of ac 

herents. The open-end scarf has well 
held its own during the year, though 


the introduction of a new shape, a 
compromise 








between the narrow 
Derby and the wider tie, is a de- 
velopment of .which great results are 
expected. Knitted neckwear has con- 
tinued to attract big sales, and it is 
not surprising that this should be so 


offers unusual attractions at this season 
of the year. The hotels are at their 
best, and all outdoor sports are to be 


enjoyed. Leading hotels always open. 












TRAYMORE CHALFONTE 
GALEN HALL HADDON HALL 
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Queer Ideas of Homeliness. covering their teeth with gold leaf 
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/ Persian women have a strong aver 
\ o. 1 ; ¢ “mI rie« . ‘ ' 
V OMEN in different countries ion to red hair, and when it is this 
have what appear to us queer 
ideas of comeliness. Arabian ladies, te 


ld to their charms, stain their fin 


vers and toes red, their eyebrows 
black and their lips bluc In Persia 
the women paint a black streak around 
r eyes and ornament their faces 
with various colored patches. Hindco 
women, when they wish to be par 
ticularly lovely, cover their faces with 
a mixture of saffron and grease. How 
ever fresh the complexion of a Mus 
covite woman may be, she would 
think herself very ugly if her face 
was not plastered over with red, blue 
and yellow paint. In Fiji the native 
women cover their faces with red 
and white stripes as an ornament. 


In some parts of India the teeth 
must be dved red to be beautiful. The 
Chinese women stain their teeth black. 
New Zealand native ladies also 
adopt the ebony hue, while Japanese 
maidens complete their toilette by 


color they dye it. In Turkey, on the 
contrary, red hair is reckoned a great 
beauty, and the women tint their locks 
Nautch 
girls of Eastern countries dye their 
finger nails with henna; while the 
Turkish women stain theirs a purple 
color. A Chinese mark of beauty 
consists in having the finger nails so 


this, their pet color. The 


long that cases of bamboo are nec 
essary to preserve them from injury 
: —__- eo 





A new steamship service between 
Hamburg and Philadelphia has been 
inaugurated by the Hamburg-Ameri- 


can Steamship Company. 
~~ 





The man who hasn't an axe to 
grind is usually found turning the 
grindstone for somebody else. 

alia esiationseilelh 

No man can be a pure specialist 
without being in the strict sense an 
idiot—Bernard Shaw. 








MISCHA ELMAN, 


The celebrated violinist, who will play at Massey Hall on the evening of 
March ist. 


For Men who Really 
Care How They Look 


in view of the enterprise of the mak- 
ers in regard to new patterns and 
knits. 


is the mark of satisfaction 
in Shirt and Collar Wear 


* * *® 


In the shirt market bright goods 
have commanded chief attention in 
contradistinction to, and perhaps a 
corollary of, the subdued tones cur- 
rent in neckwear. Striped patterns 
on plain and also on colored grounds 
of contrasting hue have sold well, and 
even the boldest designs have been 
among the saleable goods. The 
double cuff in neglige shirts has not 
given place to the single wristband, 
in spite of the prophecies of a few 
that this would be the case, and even 
the soft double collars have main- 
tained to a very large extent their 
hold for sporting wear. In starched 
collars, the wing, either with square 
or rounded points, have sold well. 
ithe iolded corners have perhaps 
shown a little tendency to get away 
from the miniature shapes noticeable 
at the commencement of the year. 
Double folded corners have sold best 
with the fronts practically closed to- 
gether or else rounded right off from 
the top. In all styles low and med- 
ium heiglits have represented the best 
business. 


nD Se Oe Bee Bes 


* * * 


Makers have been fairly confident 
that there has been an opening this 
season for colored vests ior evening 
dress wear, and very dainty goods in 
pearl and silver grey, shot, and strip- 
ed desigus have been prepared. These 
have been fairly well taken up, 
though their appearance at strictly 
formal functions is still limited to 
the few who have the daring to defy 
convention, In the same way, pleated 
and soit fronted shirts for evening 
wear have found but few supporters, 
comparatively speaking, but there is 
No gainstaying the fact that the ten- 
dency of the time is towards a change 
irom the dull black and _ polished 
white of our formal evening attire. 


| 
.. note must be made of the extra- | 
ordinary demand tor motor wraps, | 


shape. 
of any sort. 
driver. 
old methods. 


both of the knitted and fleecy nature. 


These have “gone” even better than in 
the 1909 winter season, and those who 
made early preparations regarding 
stock have already reaped their due 
reward. In half hose, fancy clocks 
and vertical stripes have reached a 
reniarkable development during the 
year, colorings and designs in most 
fanciful hues being readily sold. 





startling trageds with wich this 
skeleton had much to do. 

A youthful] member of that house, 
one Benjamin Bathurst, suddenly dis- 
appeared into space in November, 
A Famous Mystery Solved. 189. Benjamin Bathurst was a son 
of the then Bishop of Norwich. Ile 
was twenty-five years of age. He 
had married and had two little girls 
Pitt’s second Ministry was in power, 
and England and Napoleon were at 
daggers drawn. 

A member of Pitt’s Ministry was 
the 3rd i:arl Bathurst, who gave his 
kinsman, Benjamin, a diplomatic ap- 
pointment which involved a journey 
to Vienna. His travels took him by 
Berlin to Hamburg, and it was ou 
this journey that his mysterious dis- 
appearance took place. He had ar- 
rived at the little town of Perleberg, 
and was accompanied by his aide, one 
Krous or Koch, and by a serving man 
of the name of Fischer. The party 
put up their carriage at the posting 
== _ station—now the post office— and 
then went on a few yards further to 
the White Swan Inn, which still ex- 
ists but now bears the name of the 
Hotel Stadt London. 

At the White Swan the party or- 
aered supper and enjoyed a good meal 
of turkey and claret. As there was 
no bed in the hotel, Bathurst and his 
companion, Krous, used the sitting- 
room in which they had supped, to 
sleep, or rather Bathurst went to 
sleep on the table for a couple of 
hours. When he awoke, he asked if 
«q the horses were ready. Everything 
Was not quite prepared, but the car- 
riage was at the door. Bathurst was 
seen to walk around to the other side 
of the carriage and turn down a side 
street. After that nothing was hear‘ 
of him 





SOME days ago ‘the Morning 
dS Post published a series of ar- 
licles concerning the finding of a 
skeleton in Prussia at a little town 
call Perleberg, not very far from Ber- 
lin. In the ordinary way, the find- 
ing of a skeleton in this remote town 
is not an event that should tend to 
promote long articles in the columns 
of one of our leading London news- 
papers, but it so happens that The 
Morning Post is owned bv the dis- 
tinguished family oi Bathurst ¢o 
which Earl Batnurst belonged, 2 fam- 
ily that has added many  interestiny 
men to English public life. Into the 
life of that family there came, a lit- 
tle more than a hundred years ago, a 


His companion sought for him in 
vain. This was on November 25. A 
day or two later his trousers, or pant 
aloons, as they are called in the des 
patches of the time, were found in 
the wood with a letter for his wife in 
a pocket. A few months afterwards 
Bathurst’s widow started for Perle- 
berg to investigate her husband's 
fate upon the spot. She has left a 
diary of her experiences which is in 
the possession of Earl Bathurst. 1 
trust that Mr. George Pilcher, of The 
Morning Post, who has courteously 
answered my many inquiries on the 
subject, will be permitted to publish 
this with an elucidating introduction 

Mrs. Bathurst came to the conclus 
ion that her husband was not mur- 
dered for his despatches or incarcer- 
ated in a fortress by order of Na- 
poleon or made a victim of a com- 
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mon robbery, all three of which as- 
sumptions had been largely held. She 
was persuaded that he had simply 
lain down in the woods and had died 
there as he was cleariy in a condition 
of nervous breakdown. 

Writing to her daughters in the 
diary to which I have referred, she 
says: “I saw with terror the large 
forests which may have concealed 
your father’s remains.” ‘This was a 
prophetic touch, for any impartial in- 
vestigator to-day must come to the 
conclusion that Bathurst when he 
rushed frantically from the hotel to- 
wards these forests completely lost 
his reason, got entangled in the brush- 
wood, tore off his pantaloons by ac- 
cident, and dragged himself with wild 
frenzy further and further amid the 
undergrowth of the forest. Time 
seems to have revealed that Mrs. 
Bathurst was right in her assumption 
that, to use her words, “he perished 
from illness in some wood or dell 
where possibly his body may never 
be found.” It is certainly a romantic 
circumstance that a hundred years 
later, when most of the trees in that 
wood had disappeared and agricultur- 
ists are engaged in changing the en- 
vironment, this skeleton should be 
found face downwards.—Clement K. 
Shorter in The Sphere. 
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TO BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 

MONTREAL, DETROIT AND 
CHICAGO, THE ONLY DOUBLE- 

TRACK ROUTE. 

Is via the Grand Trunk Railway 
System. First class equipment and 
excellent train service as follows: To 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York, 
9.00 a.m., 4.32 p.m. and 6.10 p.m.; To 
Montreal, 7.15 and 9.00 a.m., 8.30 and 
10.30 p.m.; To Detroit and Chicago, 
8.00 a.m., 4.40 p.m. and 11 p.m. Above 
trains all run daily 

Secure tickets and berth reserva- 
tions and full information at Grand 
Trunk City Ticket Office, northwest 
corner King and Yonge 
Phone, Main 4209. 
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Streets. 


Mrs, Simper: “Have you picked 
out a profession for little Willie yet?” 

Mrs. Snarler: “Oh, yes; we are 
going to make a doctor of him.” 

Mrs. Simper: “And why a doce 
tor?” ; 

Mrs. Snarler: “Oh, he always 
seems so pleased when anybody sticks 
out his tongue.” 

—_—__—_e~>- —— ———_—_—— 

The old-time philanthropist was a 
man with a good heart; while the 
modern specimen is one with a troub- 
led conscience. 
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eae Mme. Nordica’ 
received more flattering 0 

parts of the United Sittis te ae cea 
singer’s appearance, Mme. Nordica ab 
solutely refuses to extend her tour f 
fifty concerts (for which she is to re 
ceive $95,000), as she immediately salts 
for Paris, where she is to sing all the 

les 

Opera, where she created meek pra 
by her wonderful singing in November. 
In July, by Royal command, she will sin , 
before the German Emperor in Berlin, 
and before the King and Queen of Ital ; 
in Rome. It is six years since Nordica 
last sang here, and the Schubert Choir 
concerts will be her only appearance in 
Canada this season. The plan is now 
open at Massey Hall. ; 


S manager has 


* * x 

Following is the programme to be giv- 
en by ‘ Madame . Tetrazzini in Massey 
Hall, Friday evening, March 3rd, the 
sale for which : 


si opens on Monday next, 
The celebrated artist will be assisted by 


Frederick Hastings, baritone: Andre 
Benoist, pianist; and Walter Oester- 
reicher, flutist:— 

Fantasie for flute and piano, “Good 
Night my Dear Child” .......... Popp 


Messrs. Oesterreicher and Benoist. 
An die Musik 


ne MUBIE see cc tc ce cece cans Schubert 
Witt -TMein BiGibt - ...6 66s cocks scan Schutt 
Leer ICE OT is, s.ccalcanivwaainc) oe Core Kaun 
; Mr. Hastings. 
Aria, ‘‘Caro Nome,” ‘‘Rigoletto’’...Verdi 
Tetrazzini. 
Piano solo, Polonaise, E Major....Liszt 
Mr. Benoist. 
Aria, ‘“‘Una voce poca fa’ (Barber of 


Seville) 


TERS EET Teer ere c Rossini 
Tetrazzini. 

RNIN © yd forecavak cnaea Ret eee Stiehl 

PIM <5 a. 66s ins. ch aa os oes Oe Debussy 


Messrs. Oesterreicher and Benoist. 


mOUnS - INGOURION ck. cosa woes Henschel 

BRIS sae vraag hie: mcaee' ps ein i Kp a ee Benoist 

The Ballad of the Bony Fiddler, 
PLINER ER OU NT ea eye Hammond 


Mr. Hastings. 

Grand Aria, including the ‘‘Mad Scene,” 
EAU = tee de ceeeT Eee Donizetti 
Tetrazzini. 

* * ~ 


The sixth annual concert of the Trin- 
ity College Glee Club will be held in the 


Convocation Hall of Trinity College on 
Thursday evening, the 23rd of Febru- 
ary, at 8.15 o’clock. The club has se- 


cured the services of the Jan Hambourg 
Trio, which scored such a brilliant suc- 
cess in its recent initial appearance. Mr. 
Hambourg and Mr. Tattersall will also 
appear as soloists. The club itself, with 
Mr. Francis Coombs, its well tried con- 
ductor, hopes to eclipse all past  per- 
formances. - 


* * x 


Pupils of the following teachers gave 
a piano and vocal recital in the Hall of 
the Toronto College of Music, Pembroke 
Street, on Saturday afternoon:—J. S. 
Dickinson, Mus. Doc.; Alice Mansfield, 
Mus. Bac.; Olive Blain, A.T. Coll. M., 
and Dorothy McMahon. 

* * * 


Miss Kathleen Parlow, who has for 
some time been recognized as one of 
the foremost violinists of the day, has 
been engaged by the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra for their March concert. Miss 
Parlow returns to Canada this season 
laden with newly won European laurels, 
the continental musical centres having 
been completely captured by her phe- 
nomenal genius. The dominant fea- 
tures of her playing are a rare volume 
and purity of tone and a delicate neat- 


——— eer sees eeeeeeeeeeeeees*s 


There is something about the 


sense of the word. 


THE 
R. S. 





MISCHA 


ELMAN 


THE YOUNG RIUSSIAN 
Violinist 
who is now the Reigning sensation in the Music World 
will appear at 


MASSEY HALL 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 1st 


Elman is without doubt the Greatest Artist on the 


Violin in the World to-day. 
selected for his Canadian Tour is the 


‘“nNiew Scale Williams” 
Canada’s Greatest PIANO 


“New Scale Williams ” that is 
different from other Pianos and when you hear it just listen 
carefully and you will find a tone that appeals to you in every 


Call and examine the different styles in both Upright and Grands. 


WILLIAMS “Santeo 


143}]VYONGE STREET 





FRANK DANIELS, 
. The noted comedian, who appears in “‘The Girl in the Train’ at the Prin- 


cess the latter half of next week. 


ness of execution, while her style is 
astonishingly broad and commanding. 
Miss Parlow will play the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, the tremendous difficulties of 
which she reels off with an unconcern 
quite incomprehensible. The date fixed 
for this concert is March 16th. 


* * * 


Mischa Elman, who: will give a violin 
recital in Massey Hall on Wednesday 
evening, March 1, will be exactly twen- 
ty years old on that day. He was born 
a musician in the city of Talnoje, Rus- 
sia, and at four years old could play 
and extemporize tunes on the violin. He 
was a difficult child to educate in the 
“three R’s’’—reading, ’riting and ’rithme- 
tic—because every opportunity he got he 
would hasten to his beloved violin. Still 
his parents persevered and now he is a 
man of accomplishments and the reign- 
ing sensation in the world of music. He 
created a furore at the capital of his 
native county seven years ago, when he 
had the honor of playing before their 
Imperial Highnesses, the Czar and Czar- 
ina, both of whom enthusiastically con- 


BRP LCLLLLOLLLOLLOOOOOOOn™mIn""O”E 





The Piano he has 


SONS GO. 




















gratulated him, the autocrat of all the 
Russias giving him a _ signed letter, in 
which he not only complimented the 
youthful violinist on his wonderful tal- 
ent, but hailed him as a genius of whom 
his country would be ever proud. Fol- 
lowing his appearance before the Czar, 


Elman travelled extensively in Europe, 
being everywhere hailed with enthusi- 


asm. He played by royal command be- 
fore the. late King Edward VII. and be- 
fore the Kaiser of Germany. Both mon- 
archs were rapturous in their praise. 
At Queen’s Hall in London the audience 
rose at the young player, cheering: him 
again and again, and the papers the next 
day declared him the first violinist of 
the day for dasb and vigor, brilliance 
and variety of tone. During his tours 
of Canada and the United States, last 
season with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, the present being his first ser- 
ies of special recitals, he has everywhere 
been hailed in the same delighted man- 
ner. His programme at Massey Hall 
has been arranged with particular view 
to displaying his talent to the fullest 
extent. 


* * x* 


In opera the leading singers, the 
chorus and the musicians all play im- 
portant parts, but the most essential 
factor in the presentation is the man 
who holds the baton. Henry W. Savage 
has engaged as director of “The Prince 
of Pilsen,’ at the Royal Alexandra, no 
less a maestro than Gustav Hinrichs, 
one time a conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York. Gus- 
tav Hinrichs’ career affords a record of 
unusual brilliancy. He has been a direc- 
tor of innumerable oratorio societies 
and symphony concerts throughout the 
country, of Hirrichs’ Grand Opera, of 
the Tivoli granj opera season, in San 
Francisco; of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York, for three seasons, 
and for seven years he was director of 
and lecturer uv0on music at Columbia 
University. Mc. Hinrichs has enjoyed 
the honor of introducing to the Ameri- 
ean public such world-famous operas as 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘L’Amico Fritz,” 
“Pagliacci,” and ‘Manon Lescaut.” 
Among the great songbirds he has direct- 
ed are included such artists at Calve, 
Sembrich, Ecouard de_ Reske, Minnie 
Hauck and Emma Nevada. 

* * * 
rendered by 


soprano, at 
Feb. 27, will 


The programme to be 
Miss Wolfe, the Canadian 
Massey Hall on Monday, 

be as follows: 

Allegro molto ed appasionata, 


Oy AG atone ckcenecagaesesiceeesas Grieg 
Jan Hambourg and Richard Tattersall. 
Die Lotosblume .......-++++e- Schumann 
Es blinkt der Thau .......... Rubinstein 
oe ata ceeds osienee seek eene Wolf 

Teresa Frances Wolfe. 
Humoresque .....----eseeeesceecees Dvorak 
Rejre Kath .....-...seeeeeeeeceece Hubay 

Jan Hambourg. 
Aria—‘‘Wie nahte mit der Schlummer” 

Der Frieschutz .......-++-e+eee- Weber 

Teresa Frances Wolfe. 

Irish Love Song ......+esseeeeeees Lang 
Ashes of Roses .......-++++++: Woodman 
There Sits a Bird ........+++eeeee Foote 


Teresa Frances Wolfe. 


Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2 ..ee-+ess Chopin 
ie TUR nak. o's 59a saan. nauna a enon Schubert 
Jan Hambourg. 

Aria, “Vissi D’Arte,”’ La Tosea. Puccini 


Teresa Frances Wolfe. 


Souvenir de Moscou ......-- Wieniawski 
Jan Hambourg. 

Elegy (with violin obligato) ..Massenet 

Petites ROSCS ..-seeeeeeeererreceee Cesak 

Les Filles de Cadix .....+--+++: Delibes 


Teresa Frances Wolfe. 
————— oO ee 


IN THE ARTISTIC HOME 

The many Gerhard 
Heintzman pianos are seen in musical 
and artistic homes, is because this in 
strument has honestly earned its 
great reputation as the highest-grade 
piano made in Canada; the durability 
of its sweet tone and capacity for 
standing in tune under all climatic 
conditions has long been recognized. 
A visit to the new salesrooms of this 
firm at 41-48 Queen St., West, oppos- 
ite City Hall, would certainly repay 
any one having in mind the purchase 
of a high grade instrument, whether 
Grand, Self Player or upright styles. 

eo 

How can a man expect his wife to 
b: interested in his business when 
half the time he doesn’t know the col- 
or or her last new dress? 


reason SO 
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Knnouncement by the 


university of Cambridac. 


(England) 


The Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, constituting a completely 
new survey of universal knowledge, and an exhaustive and authoritative exposition 
of human learning and achievement to the end of 1910, is in course of issue by the 
Press of the University of Cambridge, England. 

Subscriptions in advance of public ition, at substantial concessions in price, are 
now being accepted; but no remittance need be sent till after delivery. Over twelve 
thousand sets of the new edition have already been sold in England and the United 


States, although the work is not yet entirely off the press. 


Early copies of the 


English Edition are expecied in Canada at the end of. February, or the beginning of 


March. 


A NEW ERA OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 

The importance of such an event as the issue of 
a new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica would 
be very inadequately recognized if one thought of it 
merely as the publication of a book. It is much 
more than that—it actually marks an era of the 
world’s social development, no less than of its com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise. The new dis- 
coveries in science and the remarkable expansion 
that has accompanied every branch of activity in all 
civilized countries during the last 25 years have in- 
volved a virtual reconstruction both in the premises 
and the conclusions upon which a large part of the 
knowledge of the ’eighties was based. 


A NEED OF THE DAY. 

The new (Eleventh) Edition will therefore meet 
a pressing need of the day in that it will present, in 
orderly and convenient form, a scholarly and auth- 
oritative inventory of extant knowledge, in the light 
of the most recent research, and will supersede and 
displace all previous editions, as well as unauthor- 
ized and incomplete American reprints. The civil- 
ized world will be able to take stock, as it were, of 
its knowledge—to reduce to concrete form the latest 
results of study, of experience, and of experimcnt 
in every department of knowledge. 


THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


Successive editions—ten in all—of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica have been issued since its first 
appearance in Edinburgh in 1768-1771. No other 
work of its kind has enjoyed so long and honorable 
a career, and none has been so widely distributed. 
Of the Ninth Edition, with Supplement (including 
mutilated and garbled American reprints), more 
than 400,000 copies were sold throughout the world. 
The work has gained a position of pre-eminence 
among works ot reference which has never been 
seriously challenged. As a comprehensive repository 
of human learning, as a register of social and indus- 
trial progress, it has been a potent instrument of 
popular culture for the English-speaking people. It 
has, moreover, now come to be an international insti- 
tution. No completely new edition of this celebrated 
work has been issued since the Ninth, the first 


volume of which was published in 1875, and the 
25th in 1889. 


PUBLISHED BY A UNIVERSI~y. 


The publication of the new Eleventh Edition of 
the great library of universal knowledge by the 
University of Cambridge will be a fitting culmin- 
ation to the steadily widening task of popular culture 
which Cambridge has successfully carried on for 
more than five centuries. Carlyle said that the true 
University is a collection of books, and since the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica is a library in itself, 
it is fitted by its authoritative character and its uni- 
versal appeal to exercise a far wider educational 
influence than if it were to be issued, as in the past, 
by a private publisher. Cambridge has, since 1871, 
been closely identified with University Extension, 
—a movement having as its object the diffusion of 
knowledge outside the circle of mere students. The 
publication of the new Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica will be another step in the 
direction of spreading the influence of this ancient 
public institution beyond academic or local limits. 





THE WORK OF SCHOLARS OF ALL NATIONS. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is the only work in 
any language which has ever attempted to give 
adequate treatment to the whole field of human 
endeavor and to ensure that this shall be accom- 
plished at the hands of the foremost scholars, All 
previous encyclopedias have had a national limita- 
tion, being written by Englishmen for Englishmen, 
by Frenchmen for Frenchmen, and by Germans for 
Germans, and inevitably they have taken much of 
their contents at second hand from translations. 
The time is past when the scholars of one country 
alone were qualified to sum up the ascertained know- 
ledge of the world and to pass final judgment upon 
it. ‘To-day an investigator in Germany, to-morrow 
another in France, or it may be in some college in 
Canada—working inconspicuously along original 
lines of research—may add some new contribution 
to the world’s knowledge which will modify even it 
it does not actually nullify previously accepted 
theories. 

1,500 CONTRIBUTORS. 

It was therefore essential—in fact, it was inevit- 
able—that the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica should be planned and edited as a work 
of international scholarship—as a co-operative effort 
on the part of the best specialist authorities and 
practical experts wherever these could be found. 
The 1,500 contributors represent all civilized coun- 
tries. The Editors recognized at the outset that in 
the last 25 years there has been a closer communion 
of scholarly aims as between the nations of the 
world, and a readier acceptance of the achievements 
of other countries, than ever before. They there- 
fore approached their task in no merely national 
spirit, but in the spirit which recognizes that scholar- 
ship to-day knows no nationality. Among the many 
Canadian authorities who have contributed to the 
new edition may be mentioned the following: Prof. 
George McKinnon Wrong, of the Toronto Univers- 
ity; Dr. George Robert Parkin, C.M.G.; Professor 
William Lawson Grant, of Queen’s University; 
Lt.-Col. W. P. Anderson; Dr. George Bryce, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Canada; Lawrence 
Johnston Burpee; Lt.-Col. William Wood, D.C.L.; 
Arthur Doughty, C.M.G., Dr. Narcisse Eutrope 
Dioune, Henry Percival Bigger, etc. 

THE WHOLE OF THE MS. WRITTEN 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

The new (Eleventh) Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is the only work of any magnitude ever 
written and issued as a complete whole. Practically 
the entire contents have been under the editorial eye 
before a single page was sent to the printer, the 
contributors having been at work simultaneously 
with a common purpose. In the past, the Encyclo- 


N.B.—The Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Is now offered direct to the public. 


pedia Britannica has been produced volume by vol- 
ume, each having a different date from the others. 
In the case of the Ninth Edition, the interval be- 
tween the completion of the first and the twenty-fifth 
volume was fourteen years. 
CONTINUOUS EDITORIAL CONTROL. 
_A decided advantage over its predecessors con- 
sists of the fact that, in the case of the Eleventh 
Edition a large and exceptionally efficient editorial 
staff has been engaged continuously during eight 
years in directing the work of the contributors. All 
the volumes are of an even date (1910), and the 
information under each heading is complete and 
individual and does not appear elsewhere even in a 
ditferent setting. 
CURRENT INDEXING. 

As the 40,000 articles in the Eleventh Edition 
came in, they were analyzed and their contents were 
indexed. epetitions and inconsistencies were in 
tis way eliminated, and a view oi our knowledge 
was presented that is compiete, harmonious, and 
trustworthy to a degree that would have been pos- 
sible by no other method. The Editors estimate that 
the Kleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
contains twice as much information as the Ninth, in 
little more than the same space. ; 


QUICK REFERENCE, 


The new edition combines comprehensiveness of 
treatment with brevity of treatment wherever the 
convenience oi the reader seemed to the Editors to 
demand it. Kxhaustive expositions of major sub- 
jects are given as beiore, but in thousands of cases 
munor subjects are dealt with separately and in their 
alphabetical place. ‘hese short articles are very 
numerous, leading the inquirer directly to the inior- 
mation he seeks, so that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(Eleventh dition) will be tound to be the most use- 
tul work tor the purpose of quick reierence that has 
ever been published. 


THIN VOLUMES—LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND EASY TO 
HOLD AND TO READ—PRINTED ON 
INDIA PAPER. 
nA . ne 
_ The volumes of the last edition were 2% inches 
in thickness. For most persons their size militated 
greatly against their usetulness. ‘(he old cumbrous 
volumes are now superseded by thin, light, tlexible 
volumes % inch thick, printed on india paper. (The 
new edition will also be printed, for those who may 
preice at, waa vadilias y bUUOK paper, Similiar to that 
used for the Ninth Edition.) in the india paper 
impression, the volumes oi the Eleventh Edition will 
be as easy to hold as a novel or pamphlet. Bound in 
flexible leather covers, a volume may be doubled 
back, cover to cover, without injury, held in one 
hand, and so read in comiort. he usefulness of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica will therefore be multip 
to an incalculable degree. 
THE ENGLISH EDITION FOR CANADA. 

_ Canadian subscribers will be supplied with the 
English edition ot the new Encyclopedia Britannica, 
not with that which, to meet the copyright laws of 
the United States, had to be printed in that country. 
Vhe work will be delivered trom England, duty and 
carriage paid, to Toronto. Five hundred sets of the 
first English impression have been reserved for Can- 
ada, and are expected to arrive at the end of this 
month, or beginning of March. These will be allot- 
ted to those whose applications are first received. 

Subscriptions in advance of publication (at sub- 

stantial concessions in price to immediate applicants) 

are now being received. The work, in 28 volumes 

and Index, will be in two forms: 

(14) On INDIA PAPER (very light and opaque) in Three 
Styles of Binding:— 

CLOTH, FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL 
FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, the volumes to be LESS 
THAN AN INCH THICK (about 960 pages). 
The India paper impression bound in either Full 
Sheep or Full Morocco is strongiy recommended. 

(2) On ordinary book paper in Three Styles of Binding: 

CLOTH, HALF MOROCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, 
the volumes to be 254 inches thick (about 960 pages). 
$4.00 a volume for ordinary paper, bound in Cloth. 


_ This is a little more than half the price (30s., or 
$7.50, a volume) at which the Ninth Edition was sold 
when first issued, although the number of pages in 
each volume is larger by 100, the number of articles 
in the whole work by 23,000, the number of contrib- 
utors by 400, and it is estimated that the body of 
information has been increased by at least 100 per 
cent. 

The slight additional cost (25 cents) for the 
India paper volumes is not in proportion to actual 
market valuations, as it is well known that books 
printed on India paper are always sold at high prices. 

TO BE INCREASED TO $7.50 A VOLUME. 

It is intended that after the publication of the 
work, the price shall be increased, and this increase 
will be made at any time aiter the purpose of the 
present offer has been achieved; the work will ulti- 
mately be sold at the regular price of 3Us., or $7.50 
a volume (cloth). 

PAYMENT AFTER DELIVERY. 

No money need accompany advance subscriptions, 
nor will any payment fall due until the volumes have 
been delivered. 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS. 
Full particulars of prices: (in advance of publication), on 
deferred payments, bookcases and bindings, together 
with a prospectus containing an account of the work, 
with specimen pages, order form, etc., free upon appli- 
cation. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Department), Royal Bank Building, 10-12 
King Street east, Toronto. 
Please send me the prospectus of the new ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA (1ith Edition). 


Name 


CG 








Profession or Business (with address) 


PE ono Gh aaReR 405Gb en AN USAW h 0s 000.060 cans eeccesueces 


NOTE—Those who possess copies of previous editions of 
the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (now out of 
date) are requested to advise us of the fact, clearly 
indicating which edition, name of publishers, number 
of volumes, etc., and if they wish to purchase the new 
edition, will be informed how they can dispose of 
their old editions at a fair valuation. 


No book agents 


or Canvassers are Employed. 
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What Gilbert Missed. 


se that W. S. Gilbert 


November 18, 
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This cut of 


Nordica 


who will appear with 
the Schubert Choir at 
Massey Hall on Mon- 
day and Tuesday next, 
20th and 2Ist, is from 
a recent photograph of 
the great Prima Donna. 
In the picture is seen 
the wonderful emerald 
necklace worn by this 
famous artist. A 


Heintzman 
& Co. 


Piano 


made by ye olde firme 
of Heintzman & Co., 
Limited, will be used 
exclusively by Nordica. 


admittedly the finest on the con- 
193, 195, 197, Yonge Street, TORONTO 





“No. We want to hand ‘em some- 





ng up-to-date—something _ they'll 
enize. Japan's all right for the 
first act. The second act ought to 
come off in New York - in 





Churchill's, or the Orange Room at 
the Hotel Astor That 


gives your 
giris a chance 


No audience is goin: 
to stand for two acts of girl 
in kimonas.” 

“But l~” 


“You might write a third act for 
t restaurant scene; then you could 
have the 





second act on a vacht. 
Yachts are always good. You want 
ce cur Gut some or your Chinks. The 
executioner fellow- 


now, nobody'll 


laugh at an executioner. It’s—it’s 
Make him a rich brewer 
from St. Louis, and I'll get a tip-top 
He's 
in Japan looking for a Dook to marry 
his daughter—that’s Yum 


gruesome. 
German comedian for the part 


Yum. She 


1s struck on the tenor, Same as 











nix on the wanderin 
You can’t 


He ought to be a cham 


L- 
ir story, but 
instrel. have a lover 


black face. 
lheutenant, 
Dook! 


naval 


thinks 


agne agent, or a 


tee Kesuiee ae 
the brewer nesa 





Do you see?” 
OY 6a 


*t seem quite in the 


yes—I think so. Somehow, 
the spirit 
f the piece. 


know best. 


However, I suppose you 
Have you any other sug 


gestions ?” 
“Nothing important. We got t 
work in a lot of jokes. You can crib 


‘em from the comic papers, and 


there’s plenty of room for ’em. ‘Take 


that place where Ko-Ko says, ‘These 





MILDRED MARTIN, 


In the “Red Cross Princess,”’ the 


Theatre next week. 


military comic opera at the Princess 





are my three wards. He ought to say, 
‘First Ward, Second Ward and Third 
Ward, or ‘it’s a bum politician that 
can't carry his own Ward, or some- 
thing oi the kind. ‘thats always been 
tunny.” 

“\-e-es, 1 suppose so.” 

“Ot course, your lyrics won't do. 
‘Yoo many long words. Why, nearly 
word of two 
Get some rhymes 
and ‘love’ and 

roam. And 
then you want to stick in a waltz, so’s 


every line ends with a 
Or tiiree syliabics. 
like ‘biue and 


‘dove, and “home 


true, 


and 


We Can have il sung eight or ten limes 
in the show. Jil have an orchestra 
in the lobby to play it between acts, 
and your publisner li put a iot of kids 
in the galiery to whistie it. our 
up-to-date, but youll 
have to can all that “lit Willow’ and 


‘kiowers that 


imoon solg s 
Bioom in the Spring 
stuti. What people want is numbers 

numbers with giris in ‘em, and some 
KINd OL stunt like Uress-sult Cases thal 
turn our to be a battleship flying the 
flag. Cut that ‘Hearts Do 
Not Break’ thing and we'll get a live 


American 


one like ‘L Always Love the Last 
Girl west, or ‘i Want to Take the 
Ladies as 1 Find ’Em.’ ” 

“And you—you don’t think the 
piece could succeed as it is?” 


“Not a chance, my .boy—not a 


chance! You're all right, and I’m 
Willing to gamble that youll make 


good, but soit-pedal on that high-brow 
stuff. It’s all right for me and you, 
vut you 


cant get it into them fat- 


heads in front. 1 ain't here to educate 
You 
keep your mind on that and work hard 
and sv 


the public, and you ain't, either. 


me day youll have your own 
automobile and be right up in a class 
with Hobart and Glen 
Channing Pollock, in 


George Vie 
MacDonough.’’- 


Lite. 





Hygiene that Failed. 


Pe ae say that the reaction and 
aiterglow oi morning 
baths are an infallible cure for neu- 


cold 


ralgia,” said Mr. Shivers. 

“Cold water, right out of the tap?” 
cried Mrs. Shivers. 

Mr. Shivers smiled a superior smile. 

“It is not one ireezing plunge, but 
a gradual immersion, while you slowly 
count six. Like this: One, and you 
put in one ivot; two, you put in the 
other; three, you sink on one knees; 
four, you 


kneel on both; five, you 
plunge in your arms; six, you im- 
merse your body. Yes, | shall cer- 


tainly tiy it to-morrow morning.” 
Slowly and reluctantly, at the ap- 
pointed time, Mr. Shivers crept from 
his warm bed, silently casting a look 
Ot reproach on his smiling spouse, 
bathroom, and aiter a 


him say: 


and into the 

time she heard 
“O-o-onne! Ouch! Oh! T-w-o-o. 

ow, ow! ‘Th-th-th 


tollowed by a blood curdling yell, and 


Ow, ow, 


three !”’ 
a tremendous splash. ‘Then there was 
a succession of and 
what Mrs. Shivers at first took for a 


agonized yells, 
Streak of lightning flashed out of the 
bathroom, plunged into bed and roll- 
ed itself tightly up in the sheets. 
“Why, Jeremiah!” 


Shivers. 


Mrs. 


gasped 


Mr. Shivers simply glared and shiv- 
ered. “Woman!” he roared, when he 


had controlled his chattering teeth, 


“did you put that lump of soap in the 
bottom oi the bath on purpose ?’—Tit 
Bits. 

———_——_e-~- 





bliging. 


rere a pretty cashier lady in 
a certain Losto 


ston restaurant. 
The 


other day a iresh 
proached th 


stranger ap 
is cashier and asked, “Are 
the waiters here aitentive to you?” 

“Sir!” she squealed, and her liquid 
eyes flashed fire. 

“I asked, are the waiters in this 
place attentive to you?” he calmly re- 
1. “Are you hard 1 


I L. hard of hearing?” 
(hen the haughty beauty shouted 
for the manager, who came on the 
run 
at pup i 1 ilte me! she 
1} +4 1 pee 
Is it any of his dern busi- 
whether the waiters is attentive 
perfect la ly or not? I'd like to 
now if just because I’m a poor work 
ing girl, a fresh guy can——” 
‘Now calm yourself,” said the 


stranger, unabashed “Tl am merely 
being polite, and complying with a 
bill of fare. 
Here it is; read it for yourself.” 

The line at the top of the 
IOLOWS: 


Will 


ment by Re 


request printed on your 


menu 
card read as 
“(Guests Oblige the Manage 
porting Any Inattention 
Part of the Waiters to the 
Traveller, 
——_—__.-> 


Old London Legend. 
re church in Woburn Square, 
London, is 


aid to occupy the 
site of the “J 


s 
to which a tragi 





Saf ' 
1elg Of Forty lootstep 

| 
1¢ le 


attaches 


rend 


Ihe story dates from the days of 
Monmouth’s rebellion \ccording to 
the version given in Mr. J. S Ogilvy’s 


“Relics and Memorials of London 
Town,” two brothers fell in love with 
a woman, who, either from callous 
vanity or fearing reprisals from the 


unsuccessful suitor, would not say 














“HAVANA” 


The finest cigars in the world are made in Havana, Cuba. In that city are located 
old established firms that have made Havana Cigars famous. Our buyer who has ,ust 
returned from Havana, personally visited all the leading factories and has arranged 
for regular shipments of the best brands for 1911. At all times, for the best from 


A, Clb & Sons 2» 


meme ef 


5 King St. West 
262 Yonge St. 
445 Yonge St. 
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a\\ eS tl | ROM tip to 
Tuckett Cigarette is com- 
posed of pure tobacco carefully 
selected by our buyers (who 
are most exacting as to quality) 
and skillfully blended in a scrup- 
ulously clean sunlit factory, by 
clean Canadian workmen. If 
you're “pernickity” about purity 
and cleanliness, buy Tuckett’s— 
then you're sure. 


every 


Tuckett's Club Virginia Cigarettes . . 15c. for 10 
Tuckett’s Special Turkish Cigarettes . 15c. for 10 
Tuckett’s T. & B. Cigarettes......10c. for 10 


uckett 
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TUCKETT LIMITED HAMILTON 


Miirntl 










. Exchange winter bleakness for summer warmth 
\ —not mid-summer heat. Breathe our pure, dry, ozone 
“\>. bearing air. Come where there are Italian skies— 
semi-tropical verdure. Come see the Alamo—the old 
Spanish monasteries—the 20th Century business 
buildings—the modern hotels—the beautiful homes. 


Come to San Antonio 
Send your children to our schools—let.us put youup at our 
clubs—join us in our outdoor life—come to San Antonio and 
enjoy yourself. ' ; 














Send For Our Literature 


Read about San Antonio and its delights—its opportunities for business and 
investment. This 20ta Century metropolis framed in 18th Century picturesque- 
ness. The ideal winter resort. Address 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, John B. Carrington, Secy.,Bo 34 San Antonio, Texas. 


gest rReacneo ey THE TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Splendid trains with luxurious through sleepers. 

Our own dining service all the way from St. Louis. 

. Beautiful scenery. Low as possible winter Tourist 

~~ Rates. For particulars see 


. ELLIS FARNSWORTH, D.P.A. 
Ses 186 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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which was to be the favored swain, 


suggesting that they should fight a 


her arms to greet him, when, with a man build there. 


sudden revulsion of feeling ‘for his 


himself a dwelling 


Streets were erected all round, but it 





i 


duel and to the victor she would give 
her charms. ‘They came from the 
town to this suburban field. The wo 
man calmly sat down to await events. 
She had not ‘long to wait, judging 
from the number of footprints, when 
one of the brothers fell dead, and as 
the victor approached, she held out 


brother’s death, he slew her as she 
stood, and, turning the weapon, he 
drove it through his own heart. So 
they were found, stiff in death, with 
the foot-prints stamped in the wet 
clay, where they remained indelible 
through summer heat and winter frost ; 
no green thing would grow nor any 


was not until the nineteenth century 
that men took heart of grace and built 
a church there, when the consecration 


of the ground rolled back the curse 
and the memory of the legend grew 
faint and faded away.—E very Even- 
ing. 
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The Mendelssohn Choir, 1911 


Final Concerts Reviewed by 


HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 
SEE 


cae some compositions that g 

learing—whose sple i 

se splendo : 

its first audience which mice oe 
8 Hirst audience, but which unde 

of time assume vaSter 
mate beauties, 


row with every 
is not realized by 
nder the ministering hand 
proportions and reveal more inti- 
are most of the music dramas of 


Brahms’ Requi leves 
biverdir tee |‘ R juiem, such one believes 

Ser S kanzoni Requiem,” such is not “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” of. Gabriel Pierne 
is not touched aid d 
Is a strange pe 
its beauties 


é Such 
Wagner, such was the 


The music lover who 
azzled by this work at a first hearing 
rson—but it does not grow. It reveals all 
oe and all its cleverness at the initial hearing, 
oe Gounod’s “Redemption” it surpasses m 

) has nothing to 
achieved. One 
is a choral pro- 
zing or of taking back 
said in the past about it; one is 
( experience of many music lovers. 
Despite the fact that it was better done this year by the 
Mendeissohn Choir and the supplementary chorus of chil- 
dren, than it was a year ago, it made its greatest appeal 
to those who heard it for the first time. ; 


(which 
respects as a musical composition ) 
reveal after its first emotion conquest is 
has no intenti [ denyi 
vide intention of denying that the work 
duction of unique and amazing interest, « 
anything one may have 
merely recording the 


I he supreme theatric cleverness of the cantata no one 
will deny. Poetically it is a much finer work than the vast 
majority of works of the kind which English composers 
have set to music. Marcel Schwob, who has had ‘much 
to do with adapting Shakespeare to the French stage, is a 
man of luminous mind and apparently of sincere religious 
conviction. ‘Though the anneaee is not asin 

juent, it is probably as good as the exigencies of the 
musical phrase will permit. ‘here is a peculiar felicity 
in the treatment of the parts for the chidren. In their 
lines they use the imagery of childhcod—they taik of the 
stars and the flowers and of all the charming things that 
appeal to the child mind. The story is infinitely pathetic, 
the more so since it is a record of actual fact. Of all 
the strange tales of religious fanaticism this is the most 
mysterious of ali—and the parents who, under the blind 
impulse of faith, allowed their little ones to journey forth 
on a fantastic mission were more simple in mind than the 
children themselves. To the modern intellect the whole 
story is as legendary as that of the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
wao lured the little ones to his own mystic domain. In 
tue final shipwreck scene, without doing violence to any- 
one’s religious susceptibilities, the librettist makes an 
amazingiy effective use of the messages from on high, 
“Suffer little chidren to come unto me!” 


Gabriel Pierne shows his training as a composer for 
the theatre. The pupil of Massenet, he is talented in all 
branches of his art and his refinement of phrase is at times 
exquisite. Probably no other composer has more fully 
mastered the art of composing effective passages for chil- 
dren’s voices. This was revealed when the Benoit com- 
position announced for this year was put into rehearsal. 
It was found that the work for the children was utterly 
tame in comparison with that of “The Children’s Crusade,” 
and would ony have resulted in disappointment to the 
public. The “Hallelujah” chorus for all voices still re- 
mains on a second season’s hearing one of the most mag 
nificent choral numbers imaginable, and there is a rare 
quality of pathos in some of the lighter passages like the 
medieval hymn, “Children Three Are We.” In truth, all 
the music is charming, but it seems to lack depth. There 
are no more lucid writers than the French com- 
posers, and this quality in Pierne lends distinction to his 
theatrically effective storm scene. In the music descriptive 
of the plight of the children one noted a strange resem- 
blance to certain passages in Puccini’s ‘Madame Butter- 
fly.” One came to the conclusion, not that Pierne had 
been inspired by Puccini, but that both got the trick from 
Massenet. 


score 


The Italian composer’s scores contain more 

than one resemblance to the idioms of the older master. 
The singing of the Mendelssohn Choir left nothing to 

be desired. This is a trite way of putting it, but it is true. 


The children, under the careful training of Mr. A. L. E 


Davies, have improved in smoothness and purity of in- 


tonation. Dr. Vogt showed a spiendid command of his 
orchestral and other forces, and the final chorus was 


magnificent in volume of tone and in beauty of expression. 
The octette of women’s voices which rendered the music 
of the Mystic Voices was particularly fine, and sounded 
the requisite spiritucl’e note. In the soloists, with the 
exception of Mr. George Hamlin (who sang with elo- 
quence, beauty of tone and perfect enunciation the music 
of the Narrator), I was disappointed. Mr. Witherspoon 
was out of form, though his singing of the divine message 
from the recesses of the organ loft was dramatically effec- 
tive. Madame Mabel Sharp Herdien, though possessed 
of a mezzo-soprano voice of fair quality, had no com- 
prehension of the possibilities of the part of the blind boy 
Alain. Her singing of the solo in which he sees in a 
vision the heavenly city was pitiably deficient in intell1- 
gence and imagination; nor, owing to her inability to 
breathe properly, did she sing a cleanly finished phrase 
throughout the evening. Mrs. Chapman Goold was rather 
better in the music of the child Allys, but there was 
nothing inspiring in her rendering. z 
* * * 

“HE extreme modernity of Mr. Frederick Stock’s tastes 
J as a conductor was shown in the orchestral matinee 
given on Ferbruary 9th. The most ancient composer on 
the programme was Tschaikowsky—there is, by the way, 
a movement on foot to spell it I'chaikovsky—and con- 
temporaries like Debussy and Granville Bantock were 
represented bv characteristic offerings. lhe l'schaik- 
owsky number was his fifth symphony which antedates 
his last. the “Pathetique,” by five years. It is a work that 
exhibits both the great qualities and the defects of the 
greatest of Russian composers. The most noted rw 
authority on T'schaikowsky is Mrs Rosa Newmarch, anc 
che has contributed to the new edition of the Grove Dic- 
tionary of Music a critical artic‘e on his work that em- 
' despite the fact that she is an 
intense admirer of his genitts viewed as a whole. “ Phe 
chief defect of his instrumental writing, Says te 
in the repetition and development ad acer of an s im 
which is too thin to bear such ovel elaboration. ow 
she says, “His music, with its strange COMMIARHOR 5 the 
sublime and the platudinous, will always touch the aver: 
age hearer, to whom music is—and ever will be—more a 


phasizes certain detects, 
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matter of feeling than of thought.” She holds, however, 
that his music will live “‘as long as*the world holds tem- 
peraments akin to his own, as long as pessimism and tor- 
turing doubt overshadows mortal hearts who find their 
cry re-echoed in the intensely subjective, deeply human 
music of this poet who weens as he sings, and embodies 
so much of the spirit of his age—its weariness, its dis- 
enchantment, its vibrant sympathy and morbid regretful- 
ness. 


rendered by Mr. Stock and the Theodore Thomas or 
chestra this wiil appeal as sound, discriminating critt- 
cism. The work exhibits Tschaikowsky in his strength 
and in his weakness as defined by Mrs. Newmarch. Cer 
tainly the symphony which runs fifty minutes is at least 
ten minutes too long. The platitudinous reiteration which 
has been mentioned is particularly ‘marked in both the 
first and last movements. Perhaps it was the fact that 
the Fifth Symphony of another great man—Beethoven— 
had been dcne three days previously that made the pad- 
ding obvious. The marvellous wealth of resource which 


To nearly everyone who heard the Fifth Symphony «s 


MME. LUISA 


The greatest of living colorature sopranos, who will 
Beethoven showed in his variations is absent in the Rus- 
sian, rich and various, though he is in comparison with 
other composers of his epoch. Nor, though the work is 
closely written with a constant harking back to its grave 
mysterious motto, is it so compact as the “Pathetique” 
symphony which, though it has less of grandeur, has less 
cf platitude. Its defects disposed of, it still remains a 
work filled with passages of poetry and magnificence. 
The last movement is Titanic and would be absolutely 
overpowering in its grandeur were it not that the com 
poser comes dangerously near an anti-climax and so 
wearies the listener. Music, fervid and individual, music 
as rich in color as the canvases of the great Russian 
painted Verestchagin, music that sets every fibre tingling 
and sends a shudder through one’s senses—that is the 
Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky in its greater and more 
characteristic moments. 


The interpretation by Mr. Frederick Stock is the most 
vital bit of conductine that he has done since he first 
brought his orchestra to Toronto. Those who had thought 
his style tinged with chiiliness were surprised by the force 
he displayed in the tremendous volleys of tone with which 
the last movement abounds. His rhythmical apprehension 
is minute and exquisite, and he infused life into the mag- 
nificent orchestra under his baton in a most compelling 
way. For the tonal qualities of this orchestra in all de- 
partments, for its beauty of phrasing and vitality of ut- 
terance nothing but superlatives would suffice. It was 
noble and faultless. 


In presenting the unique works of Debussy and Ban- 
tock, Mr. Stock is fulfilling an educational purpose. lf 
the matter of programmes were left to the general pub 
lic, contemporary composers would be neglected. The 
name of Tschaikowsky is one to conjure with to-day, but 
during his lifetime he was caviare to the general not 


only in this country, but in England. Those who do not 
care for Debussy to day will like him to-morrow when 
they become familiar with his idioms and ideas. There 


is something elusively poetic in the man, something that 
suggests moonlight and faint perfumes. His music grows 
on one with everv hearing. For instance the “Afternoon 
of a Faun” becomes lovelier with each new rendering and 


ict ciemenennenn : 
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is now so popular with a certain proportion of concert- 
goers that a repetition was on this occasion demanded. 
The “Marche Ecossaise” is less delicate and elusive and 
was composed before Debussy developed his most char- 
acteristic traits. Nevertheless, it is tuneful, gracious and 
delightfully scored. Though it is founded on a Scottish 
tune—the Earl of Ross march—one does not imagine that 
it will ever become popular at Sons of Scotland picnics. 
It has none of the Berserker. qualities of the true Scot- 


tish music. In the music of Granville Bantock we are 
also in the realm of fantasy. ‘The Pierrot of the Min- 
ute,’ a comedy overture to Ernest Dowson’s little dra- 


matic poem of that name is characterized by elvish laugh- 
ter. Its musical phrases are absolutely unique, yet it ex- 
presses most clearly and intimately what the composer 
and poet wish to convey—a picture as delicate and fanci 
ful as a Watteau, and at the same time overcast by the 
mystery of moonlight—Pierrot and the Moon maiden co- 
auetting in that Petit Trianon which was sacred to the 
light loves of the old regime in France. Nothing could 
be imagined more replete with atmosphere and suggestion 





TETRAZZINI, 
be heard in Toronto at Massey Hall on March the third. 


than the daintily colored score of Bantock. In his in- 
terpretation of such works Mr, Stock is always admir 
able. Few conductors have a more subtle and discrimin 
ating poetic sense in works of a delicate calibre. His 
distinguished associate, the ‘cellist, Bruno Stendl, is an 
artist of rare beauty and breadth of tone and exquisitely 
expressive. Nevertheless, he could not make the Boellman 
variations interesting, except from the technical stand 


point. 
——_—__——_--- > o——__—_—_ 


It is reasonable to suppose that the Rev. T. H. Espin, 
vicar of Towlow, England, does not display over his desk 
the warning “This is my busy day.” He has suddenty 
liscovering a red 
The 
rectory is “open house” in the evenings, a social temper 
: It is also 


achieved newspaper mention by new 


star, but astronomy is only one of his diversions. 


ance club meeting there several times a week. 


headquarters and armory of the boys’ brigade. — In the 
garden is maintained an open air sanatorium tor con 
sumptives. The rector leads the local company of boy 
scouts. He has services every dav at seven a.m., and 
puts in most of his day with his parish duties. At night 
he is in the observatory. He discovered his first star 


when twenty years old. Since then his digcoveries have 
nearly doubled the number of the known banded spectra 
type ‘of stars, the work being done with a spectroscope 
invented by himself. He has found and measured 1052 
couble stars. He treats sick parishioners with an X-ray 
machine which he built himself. When he 
amuse his friends he does so with two cats which he has 
taught to perform parlor tricks. He plays good cricket, 


likes golf and a rubber of whist. 
i oo 


wishes to 


Edwin Ginn, the Boston publisher, who has announced 
his intention of giving $50,000 annually to the mainten 
ance of the Internationa! School of Peace, and of making 
a permanent endowment for the institution, has long been 
known for his philanthropies. Mr. was born in 
Maine in 1838, and was graduated at Tufts College. As 
head of the publishing house that bears his name, Mr 
Ginn has built up a business in text-books second to none 
in this countrv. His first book was Allen’s Latin Gram 
mar, published in 1868 


Ginn 
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i the rural burying place on the hill at Erindale, where 

the old and picturesque Anglican church stands, there 
was interred recently, beside the graves of her kindred, 
the remains of Mrs. Mary Skynner, of Sheridan, one of 
the oldest and most respected residents of the county of 
Peel. Mrs. Skynner was the only daughter of Dr. Adam 
son, of Dundee, Scotland, and niece of General the Hon. 
Peter Adamson, R.L.S., who served with distinction in 
the Crimean, Indian and other wars in the service of the 
Queen. Dr. Adamson and his family came to this coun 


at He OR Regime | 


try many years ago and acquired large tracts of land in 
the vicinity of Erindale, then Springfield-on-the-Credit, 
and as prosperous landed proprietors, commanded no small 
influence in their neighborhood. In 1851 Miss Adamson 
married Mr. John Skynner, son of Capt. John Skynner, 
R.N., of Nass House, Gioucestershire, England, and for 
many years they occupied the ‘““Anchorage”’ a quaint house 
on the front Oakville. On the death of Mr. 
Skynner, his widow and family moved to another property 
in the Middle Road near Sheridan, where at the age of 
eighty five she died unconscious through a paralytic stroke, 
on the 26th ultimo. t 


lake near 


Seven daughters survive her, six of 
whom were present at the last, the-only absentee being 
Mrs. T. F. Choate, of Arden, Manitoba. The late Mrs. 
Skynner was a gentlewoman of the old school, and her 
sweet and amiable disposition endeared her to ali who 


came in 
pearance, 


contact 


and as 


with her. She was very striking in ap 
she “grew old gracefully,” 
was mellowed by the years, and she preserved her 
ness to the end. Let one who knew her and deeply 
admired her for her high qualities of head and heart 
this tribute, that she among the kindest and 
loveable of women, who earnestly sought the way ot 
goodness and ever lived for others rather than for self 


hér beauty 


1 
comeli 


P 
, pa 
. 
1 


was most 








Animal-Taming in a Garden. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Field, lamenting the 
gradual disappearance of the pollarded oaks whicn 

so often afford sites for nesting birds, inquires whether 
owls can be induced to nest in artificial boxes. Peopie 
no longer lop off the boughs of oaks for firewood, he ob 
serves, and so owls are no longer provided with natural 
nesting places. He is perhaps a little pessimistic, for ow!s 
nest frequently in the hollows of other trees besides oaks; 
elms, for instance, and chestnuts and thorns. 
they will certainly nest in boxes. Like they 
seem to be willing to take advantage of any sufficiently 


l 


In any case, 


other birds, 









weil contrived nesting place, and if you think of it, there 
are very good reasons for their choice. There is nothing 
much more attractive in 1ole ina ten bra yr cle 
caving stem, into which very like iin may y  « 
trickle, than in a soundiy contrived vith a rm {1 
and dry sides. The box should iook natural, « se— 
some of the best artificial nest-boxes are covered with 
bark—and it should also be naturally and firmly 





certain birds, too, prefer their own conditions, such as 
wrynecks, which like touchwood or decaying wood- 
on the floor cf the box, or nuthatches, 


bear with more than a tiny hole 





which will not 
for entrance, and wi 
plaster up any other crack or crevice which admits light 
or wind. Nuthatches in their building, or rather nesting 
operations, as in other wavs. are birds of 
vidual habits. 


marked indi 


The bird which is most frequently and easily tamed 





in a garden is doubtless the robin. A robin seems to re- 
gard any one who digs in a garden as naturally and by 
right a friend and constitutes himself immediately th 
digger’s companion. He will watch every spadcful lifte 

and drop down as the th is turned over to pick o 

some minute grub or insect; he comes closest Very 
cold weather, when he will often perch on the spade itself, 


if it is stuck in the ground, or he will hop about within 
a hand holding 


a fascinating habit of flying up from the 


an inch or two of a trowel. He has, 


eround t ‘ 
RrOUNG CO ¢ 


twig or the wire of a fence, and singing from his perch a 


short song under his breath, as if he meant only his garden 
ig companion to hear it—a sort of specially said grace to 
great and beneficent person providing him with 
luncheon. 
him a 


his 
If, on these occasions, the gardener keeps with 
bread-crumbs, and if the robin once begins 
to associate the gardener’s appearance with bread to fol- 
low, the rest is easy. | 


few 


Patience and quiet will teach him 





that he may safely do anything, inside or outside the 
house. The writer knew a robin, one of a very tame 


family, which would take bread from the fingers or lips 
of anybody whom he knew; he had a quaint-like hab:t 
of kicking you on the chin as he poised himself 


the bread. 


to take 
His carefully encouraged feeding had an un 
expected and rather unha~ ov result. 

fiiends happened to have bred from the egg a number of 


as 


One of his best 


privet hawk moth caterpillars, 


which, when they were 
three-parts grown, he placed on a lilac-bush in the gar 
den. He was absent from home two days, and came 
back to find the robin in the act of devouring the last 


caterpillar but one, as grateful as possible for the thought- 


fully provided banquet. The surviving caterpillar was 
hurriedly removed into a position of satety, only to mee, 
in the end, an even unhappier fate; he was put to travel 
in the same cage with a dormouse on a train-journey, 
and the dormouse ate half of him. In this particular 
instance of tame robins. by the way, the tameness seem- 


ed to be at least partly inherited. It was traced through 
three generations, one of the young brood ‘in each case 
having come to be fed with the parent bird, and, on the 
death of the parent, stepping at once, as it were, into 
its father’s situation. 

No other bird of the garden or wood comes to quire 


such habits of tameness as the robin. Hedge-sparrows get 
from the lawn when 
he passes; they will even come and invite crumbs from 
the summer teatable 
The has many serious 
c. ] } + ae ef wiih ane + - . } > 
faults, but his nearest approach to grace is when he b: 
constant visitor at tea. 


for one reason; but there is 


to know a friend, and will not move 


So will chaffinches, and, of course, 


house-sparrows. house-sparrow 


comes a He comes, no doubt 
nly i i 


his immediate welcome, and in the confident way he cocks 


something engaging in 
his head and hops round your chair or on the table. 
———_——_—-o~< -e -—-—— - -— 
Miss Helen Farnsworth Mears, a New York sculptor, 
has won the commission for the colossal figure 
to surmount the dome of the new capitol of the State of 
Wisconsin at Madison. Models for the work are at her 
studio and are much admired. 


which 1s 
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I SHOULD like to be in Ulster 
just now, and get the other side 
the story. T. P. O'Connor has 

e side, and I got something on it, 

y letter have I yet heard 
Ulster side. Of 
‘m talking about! Did 


course, ‘tis 


nk it was that other sort of 


rule that Sylvia Pankhurst 1s 





% tty on? In Ulster now, my letters 
; a clenching of the Red 
upon the sword or gun or 
whichever is the pet wea- 

f rth, and the slogan is 
ster won't have Home Rule.” It 
s me of one day when I of- 
red to present certain gifts to a 

4 1 ; Home in which | was interest- 





O ibly oO V 
Ss ut 1 asice 
ng power, 
og ll or its 
other 
ste S - ind 
s t s ng 
g o ion Rule 
ui «£ vf 





€ > le lie 
go Vas suc eac 
g o n n the v 
I 5 « I< 
t ‘ ¢ p St 
\ al despises € 
« s o Ws 
n ) é ( la 
\ € lg x One 
i 1 ears in S wise 
t n 
*_ * * 
HAD a the ne iy I 1 
J i wor! s g of me 
id encle ing a five i noney oOo 
€ somehow, it enciosur en 
i n the wWors STE N€ 
ends and equals. The lad e 
e States, but there ire sis pe 
. sons of ii Ss ng n C4 1 4 ) 
have the opin h it’s rec 
h - ) offe tip l S rt 
Personally I ¢ je em yecause 
they put me in a temper, and give 
me the trouble of writing and return 
ing them, paying out time and mone 
to set people straight as to my dislike 
to being “tipped.” Any little help I 


can give a friend, or even 
is a pleasure to me, but 
“tip” comes along with the 


request, 


it almost takes away any desire to do 
anything on their behalf. All sorts 
of tips from a quarter to twenty dol 
iars have I sent scooting back from 
time to time. Doesn't it sound too 
bad to be true? 
« * * 
EAL life has better romances, 
adventures and complications 


1; : ss 
than any novelist ever put together 


1 Here is one to which I listened for 

\ an hour last Sunday, and never lost 
interest. Last summer, a certain 

l young mother, whose husband was 

l ibroad, took her three babies to a 
t lake region, where they put up at a 
li crowded summer hotel, after sailing 
s all day from port to port without se- 
x curing accommodation The pro- 
ct prietor’s daughter was ill, and her 
ti disease turned out to be a very dan- 
fi serous and contagious one The 
SC little mother was up to date on germs, 
ge ind made arrangements to fly with 
Bi her brood, but alas! when the bozt 
Wi came, it passed by without taking 
of passengers or freight, only landing a 
pli wise health officer, called by ‘pho.we 
ba from the city. The sick girl cied, 
an swiftly, awfully, and the little mo 
Ro ther trembled for her babies, quaran- 


3 


tuned with her and the crowd, and 
two policemen on watch at the exits 
night and day. To get back home 
nas was her only thought, and she pour- 





ed it into the ear of a sympathetic 
matron, who promised to help her 
break quarantine, somehow or other. 
There was a man touring the locality 
in a big car, and he was somehow 
brought near enough to the barriers 
to be presented to the distracted little 
mother. Just a few words he man- 
aged to say: “l’ll be on the road be- 
yond the woods this afternoon, if you 
are there, I'll pick you up.” To get 
to the road! The sympathetic matron 
had a boat, and got permission from 
the health officer to go out for a row 
after luncheon. She carelessly invit- 
ed the little mother, who hesitated to 


leave the babies. “Oh, there's lots 
of room. Pile them all in!” said the 
matron jovially. The bewildered 


babies, who had been: given specially 
prepared baths at noon and dressed 
in two suits each, were piled in, a rug 
carelessly thrown after them, and a 
boat cushion stuffed to apoplexy with 


1 1 
Vy 


's for the lady followed the rug. 
They rowed off, palpitating with joy, 
and apprehension of being recalled, 
but after an agonizing half hour, the 
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xious for advice that she had deter- 
mined to take the train, as the roads 
were so bad. “Have baby for the sick 
child. She'll sleep through anything,” 
suggested the mother, entering va- 
liantly into the game. So they set out 
on their moonlight succession of 
bumps and skids and jerks, sticking 
in mudholes, narrowly escaping up- 
sets, the little woman clasping her 
“sick child,” the others sleeping in the 
tonneau until in the midnight hour 
they reached the flag-station, where a 
good-natured old station master and 
a telegraph operator swallowed their 
story whole—made oa fire for the 
comfort of the sick child, (who was 
blissfully off an unwonted 
gorge of hard-boiled eggs and strong 
tea), and informed them the train 
was hours late. Finally it came, halt- 
ed, and a brakesman hauled them in- 
to a day coach every other place be- 
ing full. He questioned them close- 
ly, but they were not awake enough 
to answer, and the mother was busy 
over her sick baby. Suffice it to say 
that they reached here in safety, de- 


sleeping 


COMING TO RIDEAU HALL. 


Canada’s next Governor-General, 


the Duke of Connaught, with the 


Duchess of Connaught, and their two children, Prince Arthur and Prin- 


cess Patricia of Connaught. 


jovial matron landed the little mother 
and her babies at the foct of a crag, 
rocks, briars and brush wood, and 
] proceeded to scramble into the 
Wor in the direction of the road, 
while the man and the car vainly 
waited on a farther road to pick them 
p. He was a real man, though, and 


to explore, eventually run 

larry to earth as the sun 
began to sink. The litthe mother knew 
of a train at six o'clock for the city 
and they scooted for the nearest 
tation, only to find the train 
just left, and there was no other un 
til midnight. They dared not enter 


the town or station, because the j« 


via] matron would have by this time 


returned for tea, and their absence 
have been discovered. They hid in 
the woods beyond the town while the 
real man secured ne eatables for 
‘a picnic party of boys in the bush.” 
Such hampers resulted gladde 

the hearts of the hungry little mother 


and her babies, the latter thinking the 


whole thing a huge and _ delightful 

spree. When the real man went back 
; 

with the baskets he overheard a boy 


enquire of a native as to the name of 


passing the hotel 


a certain person 
“Oh, that’s the sheriff 


ter some tourists who broke quaran 


tine to-day, and he expects they'll 
take the midnight train.” Back t 
the woods came the real man an d 
the sad news, then doing some hard 
calculating, he offered to carry the 


refugees on to the next station 


good long way off, and over an in 


credibly bad trail, so that they might 
train with their 


flag the midnight 


auto lamp, and board it safely. They 


were by this time constituted a fam 


ily party—touring the country—with 


a sick child, and “she” was so an 


nes nere at- 





barked at an out town station, and 
drove to their home, which was her- 
metically sealed for the summer so 
they camped on the lawn until the 
servant with the keys could be 


ed. The 


le cat- 
carbolized 
hathe r . + tr - 
baths, of course their trunks were 


family took 


left behind, for ten days in quaran- 


tine, although never unpacked in 
the hotel, the family doctor was sent 
for and the health officer 


more amused than disturbed. 


arrived, 


“My husband is away, you know,” 


said the weary little mother, to him, 
“and I was so afraid of something 
happening to the children or I’d not 
The health of- 
“Well, I think 
competent to look 
after your family,” was his only re- 
mark, I haven't been able to tell 
this story as it deserves, many de- 


lightful details 


lave tried to escape he 
ficer laugher heartily 
you're per fectly 


have taken 
o much space, but everyone can fill 


would 
in for themselves, and if it isn’t suf 
ficiently exciting, I am afraid it is 
because I cannot do it justice 

x~ * 


6“ ND these.” said the 
d \ of the new home. 


mistress 


“are our 
own rooms.” “Ah,” said the friend, 
with satisfaction, “I was wondering 


where you really lived.” 


And they 


both laughed a little. “I had a fight 
g 

to get this tower rocm, and my own 

16 Be tek ew 1 

OlaG GeskK and chair, and as you see, 

hey managed me en fire and a 

corner for Tom’s pipes, and there is 


avery tiny piano in that 


7 recess " 
Then they both laughed again. “It will 
be our sanctum sanctorium when we 
are just wearied of our new grand 
eur,” said the elder woman. dusting a 
speck off the well worn lounging chair 
beside the fire. “There are no lights 


but these two. One for Tom to read 


by, and the one on my desk. There 
are candles for the little piano,” And 
when she turned into the bedroom 
with its gorgeous marble bath and 
mirror door beyond, and ‘Tom’s 
dressing room with every up to date 
contrivance, she said seriously, “I 
felt we had to have a refuge where 
we can be our real selves. We 
couldn’t chime in with all this. We 
don’t want to.” Queer, wasn’t it? 
* * * 
HAT is there in one’s native 
air, curative and restorative? 
was the question occurring to me on 
coming face to face with a friend 
who has been living for some time in 
the “old home of childhood.” Six 
months ago the great city loosed its 
hold, and the semi-invalid was sent, 
not South, nor to the West, nor even 
to a near sanitarium, just back to 
the old home. It has done wonders, 
this native air, in the matter of 
plumpness where gauntness reigned, 
healthy color for pallor and the bless- 
ing of regular sleep for maddening 


insomnia. No drugs, no manipula- 
tion, only native air. 


* 82 & 


I AM wondering at the nonchalant 
way in which the Prime Minis- 
ter told the Grimsby fruit growers 
that patriots must be prepared to 
suffer loss for the benefit of their 
country, compared with the talk of 
compensation and howl of expostu- 
lation which goes up, when there is 
talk of cutting off a few of the li- 
censes to degrade and debase the 
men of our country, and bring sor- 
row and suffering upon their wives 
and babies. I am wondering; and if it 
were not so serious a question, I 
should be smiling. 
* * * 
HE other day we went to see the 
girl in her studio. It was a rare 
hour, just the last before the light 
failed, and she is a rare girl, vibrant 
with strong discontent with her own 
work, that sign-manual of the real 
artist. Her work does not sing to 
one, it cries out in strong words. 
And the girl does not purr—she 
shouts her likes and dislikes, no, her 
hates. “I hate Holland,’ was one 
slap she gave us. She never said I 
‘ove—rather I like, but her vehement 
“I hate” was like a cold douche in the 
quiet studio. I think she is girl 
enough to like to be sympathetically 
understood, and I think she, like many 
others, will go away from us, for lack 
of comprehension. Her work is most 
interesting, and some of her pictures, 
“The Imp,’ for instance, stay just 


beside one for days and days. 
* * * 


MONG the parties being formed 
for continental travel this 
spring is one direct from New York 
to Scandinavia, which is to be direct- 
ed by Miss Jessie Proudfoot, who is, 
I believe, giving full particulars in 
another part of this issue. I have no- 
ticed this party, because it goes to 
Norway and Sweden, where I left 
some of my heart last year, which I 
should go back and gather up. No 
tour could be so health-giving, none 
has ever set me up so completely, as 
at the close of a tremendously busy 
season, I gratefully acknowledge. 
The party is to visit the North Cape 
and see the marvel of the midnight 
sun, and as all Miss Proudfoot’s 
friends know, the trip could not be 
under more desirable direction. 
* * * 


T’S strange how one misses a 
clock! When The Telegram 
moved south and took its clock away 
from Bay and King we missed it as 
if it had been a person whom we 
were wont to greet. When the C.P.R. 
took away their clock from King and 
Yonge last week, it was like a death 
in the family, (some old aunt, per- 
taps who had sat about the house 
for years). When the clock stops, one 
notices it instantly, although the tick- 
ing has never been remarked. Lots 
of people noticed one night recently, 
or rather one morning, when Big Ben 
omitted to strike the quarters before 
the hour. 
* * * 
HEY came up the winding stair, 
giggling, bubbling, irrepressible 
young things, he leading, she follow- 
ing, and after a significant pause, 
tapped on the door. When I opened 
it, he took her hand and led her in, 
and they stood for one moment si- 
lently “Well?” said I, 
knowing it was a good word. “She's 
promised to be my Valentine, Auntie,” 
he said, in the tone a man who has 
landed a fish says “I’ve got it!” She 
added, “It’s the fourteenth of Febru 
ary.” And I said coldly, “Wen’t you 
sit down,” i 


before me. 


Lecause I was so excited 
and delighted and glad and sorry, all! 
at once. It is really very nice, when 
this sort of thing comes into a lonely 
life, and the two must have known 
how | felt about it, for when they sat 
down—they pulled me down between 
them, and told me all about how it 


had happened. 
























Are Women the Slaves of Fashion? 


Women are said to be the slaves of fashion, and this 
is true in the sense that every woman of taste and 
Judgment wishes to be in accord with the prevailing 
modes, ‘upon which ‘‘the powers that be’’ in the art 
centres of the world have placed the seal of their 
approval. 

This slavery, to my mind, offers a ready explanation 
and excuse, if indeed excuse is necessary. The vary- 
ing fashions in dress and adornment are but the vary- 
ing expressions of the art beautiful, sometimes exag- 
gerated, sometimes bizarre, but of infinite variety. 
Furthermore, this thraldom, like virtue, is its own 
reward, for there is an inward satisfaction which 
comes to every feminine heart, when a woman realizes 
that she is well gowned and well groomed, and that she 
has aided and abetted Nature in making the best of her- 
self and enhancing the loveliness of ‘‘lovely woman.” 


Are Toronto Women Well Gowned? 


The Canadian woman wishes to be able to hold her 
own with the ‘‘fashionables’’ of London, Paris and 
New York. She has always appreciated the beauty of 
dress and realized that the knowledge of being well 
gowned, makes a great difference to the enjoyment a 
woman takes in life. But, until within a year ago, there 
was not anywhere in Canada a salon devoted to the 





importation and exhibition of these wonderful Model 
Gowns designed and created in the art centres of 
Europe. It was for The Robert Simpson Company 
to take the first step in this direction. They have been 
the means of bringing numbers of the best of these 
exquisite Model Gowns to Toronto, and the fact that 
their effort has been crowned with success, both artist- 
ically and financially, must be a source of gratification, 
not only to themselves, but also to the ‘‘fashionables’’ 
of Canada. 


These Creations Must Have a Suit- 
able Setting. 


The Gowns are gathered together in surroundings 
which are worthy of them. The dull mahogany back- 
ground of the department on the third floor, the beauti- 
ful chandeliers which shed their soft light over all, and 
the artistic ivory French fitting rooms, all contribute 
to the pleasure even of that most trying of necessary 
trials, ‘‘trying on.’’ 

The wardrobes of mahogany conceal such Gowns, 
and in such numbers, as have never before been seen 
in Canada. Turn one of the solid brass handles and 
the door flies open. Here are Evening Gowns in rich 
quiet tones for the matron, whether she be slim or well 
covered, We see Dance Dresses for the débutante and 
comfortable Gowns for the elderly or invalid. Tere 
both rich and poor may be gowned and go away happy, 
for though all the Gowns are Models in every sense of 
the word, the prices are to suit all purses. 

The Paris Model Department comprises the Peacock 
Lingerie Room and the Children and Girls’ Costume 
Department. The Winter Sale is now proceeding in 
all three departments. 
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P sychic Phenomena | 


. By F. E. M. R. 


Article IV. 


Ar Aer , . 
ROI oo ASTROW, one of 
of the day (University 
the “seem:ngly mysterious at 
scious re says: “It i tai li 
. : Serre Say S: It is certainly not easy to discover 
oo oon half—supposing that it be our other half— 
- _ where it moves, and whence it has its being.” 
es uc i g'a havens bated of Philosophy, Jena, Nobel 
ize Of Literature, 1908), in his very interecti ‘ 
tal» = » in his very interesting book, 
roblem ot Human Life,” says: “Our life has its 
tees in the universe, and our nature develops through 
interc ms Of activities with the universe—it encircles 
us with powers transcendi y 
= wers transcending our own, and yet does not 
crush us. 


the foremost phychologists 
of Wisconsin), speaking of 
id really elusive” subcon 


hese quctations seem very 
we wiil present to-day—teie 
by the dying and apparitions 
ties, mediums, somn 
in the hypnotic ste 


apropos of the phenomena 
pathic communications made 
. The dissociated personali- 
ambulists, and at least the “sensitives,” 
ite are associated. with more or less 
abnormat states of the nervous system, but the phenomena 
of telepathic conimunication apparently does occur to 
healthy, normal persons, 

Telepathy in scientific parlance means the “communi- 
cation of impressions of any kind from one mind to an- 
other, independently of the recognized channels of ‘sense 
and of perception at a distance of positive impressions.” 
It therefore includes “clairvoyance,” or distant sight, and 
“clairaudience,” or the hearing of sounds at a distance 
beyond the range of normal hearing. 

It may be weil to recali the fact that hallucinations 
also bring clear pictures of persons and scenes to the 
mind, but these are associated with abnormal nervous 
States, and moreover, the appearance of persons, things or 
scenes in hallucinations is not coincident with any related 
event which foliows after or is happening at the time. 
Medical experience also declares that only one out of two 
hundred and forty-eight persons has visual hallucinations, 
while the evidences coliected by Flammarion prove that 
in France at least, one out of every twenty has 
had manifestations from the dying or has kuown 
those who had. The writer has known six persons who 
had experienced such phenomena, and-no doubt most of 
our readers have had or have known someone who has 
had at least one such experience. ‘The Telegram recorded 
a very remarkable occurrence of the kind only last week. 

gain, the conviction of Ochoronitcez atter twenty- 
three years of devoted observation and experiment, of 
Binet, Janet, Gibert and many other earnest experiment- 
ers, is that, “telepathy is an incontestable reality ;” “that 
minds are able to act upon each other without the inter- 
vention of the senses; “that psychic force exists. Its 
nature is yet unknown.” 

The convictions of these private experimenters are 
confirmed beyond a peradventure by the findings of the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Whatever else of wonder and of mystery these mani- 
festations and telenathic communications imply, therefore, 
these initial substantiated facts should at least prevent the 
shrug of self complacent dogmatism, or the even playful 
ridicule of those who cannot give full credence to the fol- 
lowing experiences: 

A lady in France becomes wide awake at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, gets up and then has “a most distinct vision 
of the apparition ci my brother,” sub-lieutenant in garri- 
son at Batna, Aigeria. “My brother kissed me on the 
jorehead, and [ tfeit a cold shudder pass through me, and 
he said very distinctly, “Good-bye, Angele, I am dead.’ ” 
Madame Esperon, greatly troubled, then woke her hus- 
band, and said: “Joseph is dead, he has just told me so.” 
Her husband tried to persuade her that it was all the 
result of imagination, but “at 3 o’clock of the afternoon 
of that day a despatch came and before opening it I knew 
what it contained. My brother had died at Algeria at 
3 o'clock in the morning.” Captain Esperon certified that 
the account written by his wife to Flammarion “is per- 
fectly exact.” Captain Esperon is captain on half pay 
and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Bordeaux, France. 

Another says: “Two years ago, about five o’clock in 
the morning, we were awakened y three little knocks, 
rapped very distinctly. 

“We had an aunt suffering from nervous prostration, 
and our first thought was that she might be dead.” (They 
had had a similar experience once before.) “A quarter 
of an hour afterwards, perhaps, there was a ring at the 
front door, and a message to tell us that this aunt was 
dying, before we could get to her house she was dead.” 
The narrator continues: “These communications from 
the dying I will supplement by a case of telepathy of 
another kind, but it is quite certain. 

“Camille was at the Lycee (or high school) at Chau- 
mont. About five in the morning his mother woke up and 
said to me: ‘I hear Camille crying; he is calling to me.’ 
To which I answered: ‘You are dreaming.’ But next day 
we received a ietter saying that the poor child had been 
awake all night crying with the toothache !”—Harbert 
Bollee (cousin of Flammarion). 

These experiences are taken at random from the hun- 
dred or more recorded by Fiammarion, To some, deatns 
| by tremendous noises, to others by the 
by wind (seemingly but not in reality), 
unaccountable sights and sounds. 


were announce: 
breaking of china, 
and various other 

The following are a little. different in character, In 
three of them the dying persons see visions. A Miss 
Ogle says: “About an hour before my brother died, he 
saw his brother, who had died about ten years betaye, and 
looking up with fixed interest, said: ‘Joe! Joe!’ and im- 
mediately after exclaimed with ardent surprise: ‘George 
Hanley !’ : 

“My mother, who had come trom where George re- 
sided, about fourteen miles away, as astonished at this, 
and turning to my sister in law, asked if anybody had me 
John of George Hanley’s death. She said, hb one;’ anc 
my mother was the only person present who was. aware 
of this fact. I was present and witnessed this. In angwer 
to further enquiries, Miss Ogle states: J. A. Ogle was 
neither delirious nor unconscious when he uttered the 
words recorded. George Hanley wes an ecquaimiance, 
not a particular friend o! J. A. Ogle. — Che death cf Han- 
ley was not mentioned in his hearing. ae 

~The following is one of hundreds reported by r. W. 
Myers (at one time president of the British prea 
Psychical Research, now deceased) : Mr. Lloyd. - 1S 
was lying in an apparent sleep one night (dying of a 
sumption ), woke up suddenly and asked oe _ a 
‘Where is my father ? She answered tear ully, loyd, 

as now your dear father has been dead for more 
dear, you know y ‘Is he?’ he asked incredulously. ‘Why, 
accom just now, and I have an appointment 
with him at three orclock next Wednesday.’ And Lloyd 
Ellis died at three o'clock on the following Wednesday 


morning.” 
Reported by Rev 
outline only. 


c. J. Taylor, member of the S.P.R., 


Se 
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COUNTESS DE LESSEPS, 
Nee Miss Grace Mackenzie. 





COUNT JACQUES DE LESSEPS, 
The noted aviator and sportsman. 








“On November 2nd and 3rd, I lost my two eldest boys 
in scarlet fever; they were then three and four, respec- 
tively. Harry died at Abbots Langley on November 2nd, 
fourteen miles from my vicarage at Apsley. Care was 
taken to keep David from knowing that Harry was dead. 
The day following Harry’s death, and about an hour be- 
fore his own, little David sat up in bed, and pointing to 
the bottom of it, said distinctly: ‘There is little Harry 
calling to me.’ This was heard by both father and nurse.” 

Prof. Bozzano, in the “Annals of Psychical Science,” 
gives twenty-two cases that came under his special notice. 

The collective force of these evidences, pointing to a 
life beyond, is certainly no small testimony to the survival 
of the soul after death. This, and not whether spirits 
communicate with mortals or not, is surely the question 
(f paramount importance to poor suffering humanity ! 

“Do you know what it is,” said M. de Lamemnais once 





ZENA DARE, 


One of the famous Dare sisters, stage favorites in 
London, who is engaged to be married to Captain 
the Hon. Maurice Brett, M.V.O., Coldstream Guards, 
second son of Lord Esher. 


to his pupils, ‘that makes man the most suffering of all 
creatures? It is that he has one foot in the finite and the 
cther in the infinite.” . . . “The whole struggle is 
there,” adds Harold Begbie. The above quotation is from 
his wonderful book, ‘*“fwice Born Men” (Tyrrell Co., 
Toronto.) He adds: ‘The significance of this duality is 
its universal presence in the human race and its inexpli- 
cable insistence—uniess there is a spiritual destiny for 
human-kind.” 
The miraculous conversions instanced in his book, con- 
versions of those degraded ones w10m “science despairs 
1 and pronounces hopeless and incurable,” were instan- 
taneously brought about by a “vision” or “a voice,” or an 
unaccountable feeling. For instance, “The Puncher,” once 
a famous pugilist, whose record was that never once was 
he beaten by his own weight, becomes, through drink, “an 
object of fear. ‘Then he had been a man, now he was a 
devil. He was a blazing mass of alcoholic energy. 
The state into which he had sunk can only be understood 
by a medical man. His body was supported by alcohol 
and nothing else. He ate no solid food. Try and imagine 
the condition of his brain. This man conceived a hatred 
for his wife, and at last determines to murder her and 
end his life by dying gamely on the scaffold. With a 
butcher’s knife concealed upon his person, he goes into 2 
tavern for a drink. Standing at the bar drinking he sees 
a vision. of his wife murdered just as he had planned and 
desired; sees that he had died game upon the scaftold 
just as he had determined—but with it the despairing 
knowledge that he was still not at rest. Somewhere in 
the universe, disembodied and appallingly alone, his suul 
was unhappy. This was the vision. With it he saw the 
world pointing. at his son and saying that’s young 





whose father was hanged for murdering his mother. A 
wave of shame came over him; he came out of his vision 
with this sense of horror and shame drenching his 
thought.” 

“How this vision came,” writes Begbie, “may be easily 
explained by subconscious mentation. He had long medi 
tated the crime; he had long brooded upon the glory of 
dying game; an explosion of nervous energy presented 
him, even as it presented Macbeth, with anticipatory 
realization of his thought. In other words, we know al! 
about the mechanism of the piano; but, the musician at 
the keyboard? How did shame come to that man utteriy 
depraved and hardened? And what in the language of 
psychology, is shame? How does grey matter become 
ashamed of itself? How do the wires of the piano be 
come aware of the feelings of the sonata? Moreover, 
there is this to be accounted for the immediate effect oi 
the vision. A recreation of the man’s entire and 
several fields of consciousness. And he was drunk at the 
time.” This conversion has stood the test of many trying 
years. Your sceptical friend has got to answer this.— 
The Bishop of London in “Twice Born Men.” 

“Oh, import deep as life is, deep as time! 

There is a Something sacred and sublime 

Moving behind the worlds beyond our ken, 

Weighing the stars, weighing the deeds of men.” 
-—Edwin Markham. 


The Complete Lion Tamer. 


| IHE tamers of wild beasts use no secret methods or 

magic speels. In fact they proceed very much as a 
child would in taming a wild kitten. If a lion is to be 
taught to ride on horseback, for instance, it is necessary 
to be very patient at first and take a great deal of time. 
If possible, it is best to begin when the beast is young, less 
than a year old, 

lf he was born in captivity, he is already accustomed 
to seeing persons outside his cage, but not inside. All his 
instincts are still fierce. 

When the trainer first opens the cage door and steps in 
side, the youngster at once displays fear. He will probably 
jump at the trainer, snarling savagely, for that is his only 
way of showing alarm. The only course that can be pur- 
sued is to beat him off with a light club, for the first lesson 
for him to learn is that it is not safe for him to attack 
man. 

The trainer does not follow him, but sits down quietly 
on a box, or a chair, inside the cage, paying no particular 
attention to the beast. He sits there tor an hour or two 
hours, sometimes three hours at a stretch. This is done 
to accustom the lion to the presence of a man in his cage, 
and to wear out his natural fear and fierceness. This first 
lesson is repeated on the following day, and is continued 
for a week, perhaps a month. 

Next the trainer takes a piece of meat into the cage, 
and, waiting until the lion is hungry, offers it on the end 
of a long stick. Very likely the lion will not touch it at 
first, perhaps not for many days; or, if he seizes it, his 
manner will not be such as to indicate thankfulness. But 
bv patience and perseverance he will be induced by and 
by to come and take his food from the stick, and eventual! 
ly from the trainer’s hand, Not infrequentiy he will try 
to bite the hand that offers the meat, and generally speak 
ing, it is deemed a decided victory when a young lion 
will voluntarily approach and take his food from the 
keeper’s hand. Soon aiter this he will allow the trainer 
to stroke his head. Toward a stranger he may exhibit 
nearly or quite as much ferocity as at first. 

The next step is to put a chain around the young fel 
low’s neck and lead him about the cage; and most train 
ers deem it necessary to bind a lion down to the bot- 
tom of the cage, once or twice, in order to instil into his 
naturally intractable mind the fact that human bonds are 
irresistible and that chains cannot be broken. 





The various feats constituting a performing lion’s edu- 
cation are afterwards taken up, one by one, and taught 
gradually. The only secrets that the lion tamer knows 
are endless patience and oft-repeated lessons. Needless 
cruelty is always avoided; nevertheless, it is necessary 
that lions, as well as tigers, leopards, and 
wild beasts, should be in fear of their keepers, 


most other 


There is almost or quite as much difference in young 
lions as in boys. Some are much more docile and intelli 
gent than others . Some develop good and trustworthy 
traits; others prove refractory and can never be fully 
trusted.—Harper’s Weekly. 








A FAMOUS MONTR EAL RESIDENCE. 


“Monklands,” Montreal, Is the house in which Lord 


Eigin was born. It is one of the most interesting resi- 


dences in that city. The property was recently sold for $500,000, 
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The Highland Girl of Inversneyde, 4 


Loch Lomond. 

*WEET Highland Girl, a very shower 
: Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

\nd these gray rocks; that household lawn; 
Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 
This fail of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 

This little bay; a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy Abode— 

In truth together do ve seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream; 

Such forms as from thy covert peep 
Whert earthly cares are laid asleep! 

But, O fair Creature! in the light 
Of common day, so heavenly bright, 

I bless thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart; 

God shieid thee to thy latest years! 
Thee neither know I, nor thy peers: 4 


And yet my eyes are filled with tears, 


With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 
For never saw I mien, or face, 
In which more plainly I could trace 7 
Benignity and homebred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered, like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need : 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, ( 
And maidenly shamefacedness: 
Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 
A face with gladness overspread! 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred! 7 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; — 
With no restraint, but such as springs 

it 


; 
rom quick and eager visitings { 


s 


Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 


Of thy few words of English speech: 

A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife ; 

That gives thy gestures grace and life! 2 | 

So have I, nct unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind 

Thus beating up against the wind. q 

What hand but would a garland cull 

For thee who art so beautiful: 

: 





O happy pleasure; here to dwell 
Beside thee in some healthy del 


\dopt your homely ways, and dress, 





A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess! 

Sut I could frame a wish for thee 

More like a grave reality: 

Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea; and I would have 

Some claim upen thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighborhood. 

What joy to hear thee, and to see! 

Thy elder Brother I would be, 

Thy father—anything to thee! 
Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace i 

Hath led me to this lonely place. 4 

Joy have I had; and going hence 

I bear away my recompense. 

In spots like this it is we prize 

Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes: : 

Then, why should I be loth to stir? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 

Continued long as life shall last. / 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, a 

Sweet Highland Girl! from thee to part; 

For I, methinks, till I grow old, 

As fair before me shall behold, 

As I do now, the cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 

And thee, the Spirit of them all! 


—Wordsworth. 





The Fisherman. , : 


H" was a lad of high degree; 


She was a farmer's daughter ; 


He came to fish the silver ley, | 
Or did he come to court her? ‘ 
“Pray angle where you will,” quoth she; a 
“The little trout may swim to thee; : 
But never think that you'll catch me.” 
| 

Yet where was that fair maiden born 
But felt her heart beat higher 
lo see a lordling look forlorn 
And beg to come anigh her? 
“Stray nearer, if you must,” quoth she, 
“Since ‘tis an act of charity; 
But never try to speak t 
lhe wood.and ways are sweet and green 
Under the summer weather, { 
And through the dingle, through the dene, 
Go boy and girl together 
“You held my hand because,” quoth she, 
‘The stepping-stones were slippery; 
But now I’m over let it be.” 
\ heart that burns, breast that sighs, 
Red lips with promise laden; ’ 
\ pleading voice and bright brown eyes ; 
\las, my pretty maiden! i 
“Can such a king of men,” quoth she, 
“Mate with a humbie girl like me? 
Then I will trust my soul to thee!” 
She sits amid the yellow sheaves, 
That little farmer’s daughter, \ 
Or counts the scarlet cherrry leaves 
Fall on the shining water. , 
“Red leaves and river deep,” quoth she, ' 
“Come, hide my tear-worn heart, for he i 
Hath broken and forgotten me.” 3 

—Eden Philpotts. 4 
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There are many blends 
of bulk tea—all different. 
There is only one blend 
of “Salada” Tea, whether 
you buy one package or \ RS. BOONE'’S fine new residence, 142 Crescent road, 
a thousand, and the . was. the scene of a very pretty dance on Monday 
quality never varies. evening, given for Miss Betty Johnson, an attractive 
young visitor from Norwich, England. The house is ad- 
mirably planned for such a function, and the graceful 
dancers flitted from hal] to drawing room, and back, over 
the beautiful polished floors, to capital piano music by 
a new young musician, who made a decided hit. Mrs. 
Boone received in a dainty gown of white lace and pale 
blue chiffon, and Captain Boone was a capital assistant 
host to his mother’s guests. The guest of honor was a 


ENDLESS 
TROUBLES 


may be saved by coming into pretty picture in a smart little gown with trails of tiny 
ch w th our decorative de roses and pale blue baby bows, the roses also garlanding 
tment. We have so mary her coiffure. There were three or four tables of bridge in 

b ; the library upstairs for married guests. Supper was serv 


s to show and so many : x : Pe ; 
; ed from a buffet, in the dining room, the young folks 


Wavs to suggest ror using x 
/ ag ee eo ensconsing themselves in cosy corners all over the house 
th We REG SORE 20 find to enjoy it. Some of the guests were Dr. and Mrs. El- 
1 way and the sees Smaeae will liott, Dr. and Mrs. Doolittle, Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Wil- 
si ur case. Hither in or liams, Mrs. Charles Boone and her mother, Mrs. Mal- 
town we are at your leck of England, Mrs. and Miss Meredith, Mrs. Trounce, 
New designs in wall- Mr. McKeown, Miss Madeleine Walker, Mr. Goad, Mr. 
s, Cc es, linens Chillas, Mr. John Cowan, Miss Gladys Bilton, Miss Gage, 
ks and all wi at elus Miss Miidred ‘Thompson, Miss Snelgrove, Mr. Sheppard, 
i Lets Mr. Milier, Miss Hazel Nicholls, Mr. Stanley Lee, Mr. 
ose E. Doherty, Miss Clara Flavelle, Miss Little of Wood- 
° stock, who is now staying with Mrs. Boone, Miss Olive 
Elliott & Son Mills, Miss Evelyn Taylor, Miss Vera Pearson, Miss 
LIMITED Doolittle, Dr. Yellowiees, Mr. Fred Housser, Mr. Dillon 


Coste, Mr. Harold Greene, Mr. McGillivray. 

79 King St. W. - Toronto ye 

\mong the many beautiful new homes in Rosedale, 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hiils is one of the most at- 
tractive, and the tea given last Friday for Mrs. Ashe, by 
Mrs. Hil's, gave many friends an opportunity of admir- 
ing the house for the first time, as they have long ad- 
mired the graceful hostess, whcse charm is known both in 
East and West. Mrs. Hiils and Mrs, Ashe wore becom- 
ing and fashionable gowns. The hostess was in pale tint- 
ed silk with lovely lace and jewels, and her pretty coif- 
fure bound by a black velvet band clasped with jet, and 
the guest of honor in white lace, with a necklet and pend- 
ant set with rubies and pearls. They were an attractive 
pair, and welcomed the guests with unaffected heartiness. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashe have recently come from Quebec <o 
reside in Toronto, the former being a bank official. From 
the dainty, roomy salon, the guests found their way to 
| ining room, which departs from the fad of to-day 
f dark wood and paper, and is a delicately tinted light 


Scalp and Skin room, The table was done with white and pink carna- 


ions, and tulips were used in enhancing the beauty of 


| roubles the several rooms. The girls helping were Misses Frances 








and Ei cen Cotton, Yvonne Galt, Dorothy Sinclair, and 
ence Russeil, and the guests included the smartest 





evar women in town. 
eee Mrs. Hagarty, Spadina road, gave a tea on Friday for 
ttentior some of the girl friends of her daughters, who were ask- 
I ne ed to meet Miss Florence Piunkett of Lowell, Mass 
ng specialists in \mong those who kindly looked after the guests were 
\merica Miss Ireland, Miss Sankey, Miss Estelle Nordheimer, 
Vur syste f Sealp and Miss Reid and Miss Austen of Spadina. Mrs. Casey 
Skin Culture embra the most Wood poured tea. A very dainty decoration of daffodils 
late i and narcissi brightened the teatable. 
get our advice Mrs. Sifton and Mr. Harry Sifton took in the first 
Superfl loles hree concerts of the choir last week, and with Hon. Clif- 
Sears and Blemishes of every ford Sifton, returned to Ottawa Thursday night. They 
leseriptior permanently re were at the King Edward during their stay in town. 
{ by Electrolysis or Par ye 
in systems. Facial and Body On next Tuesday morning some of the ladies of the 
Massag Specialists Rifle Club will shoot for a belt buckle, to be presented 
Phot M. 1551 for appoint by Mrs. Bob Rennie, Q.O.R. 
ments p 


Miss Hazel Nicholls gave a bridge on Thursday. Mrs. 


DR. PARKIN, Specialist ; ° 
2 Jepheott gave a dance at the Metropolitan last night: 


Consultation hour 10 ° P 
most of the guests were married folk. 


nwend Co. The engagement of Miss Isabel Creelman, eldest 

of Toronto Ltd. daughter of Mr. A. R. Creelman, of Montreal, and Mr. 
103-105 Yonge St., Toronto H. S. Ambrose has been announced. Miss Creelman has 
a host of friends and a family connection in Toronto, 


who are much interested in hearing of her engagement. 
She is one of the prettiest and most lovable of Toronto’s 


Beauty Cultuue Department 


ex-residents. 
SUMMER IN NORWAY vd 

At midweek, Monsieur and Madame Rochereau de :a 
Sabliere were greatly afflicted by the news from France 
of the serious illness of their son, Emanuel, who was 
suffering from pneumonia. The crisis of the disease had 
not been reached. Emanuel has been at a military school 


I am forming a party of 8 young 
ladies to visit the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Applications receiv- 


ed up to April 15th. Highest re- 
ferences given and required. Ad- 
dress MiSs PROUDFOOT, 319 
West 57th St., New York. 





in Paris. 

Mrs. Willie Gwynne went to Ottawa a few days sinve 
to be with her daughter Norah, who was operated upon 
for appendicitis recently, and is, | hear, making a satis- 
omn"4 | factory recovery 

we 

The sad death of Captain Tohn Carlon, R.C.R., last 
week, at his apartment in Sussex Court, was a sorrow 
to his warm friends in Toronto, where he was stationed 
for the second time. A military funeral, when the de- 
ceased officer was borne to the tomb from Stanley Bar 
racks, preceded by the r¢ vimental band and a detachment 
of the R. C. D., and followed by his former regiment, 





Your Social Duties 


May require much of your time 







but there is a duty you owe your ned & - ) 
sef—to look your best in per the officers of which were pallbearers, took place on Mon- 
forming those duties. The rest, day afternoon. The casket, wrapped in a Union Jack, 






relaxation and enjoyment of the 
hour it takes to have one of 


Qu: Face Treatments 


Wilh help you wonderfully, not 
only in keeping your youth, but 
also your health, and sometimes 
temper. They smooth out lines 
and wrinkles and soften, whiten, 
refine and beautify a sallow, 
rough or impaired complexion. 






was placed on a gun carriage, and a large carriage piled 
with exquisite flowers and set pieces, sent from every 
quarter, followed the remains from the barracks to the 
Necropolis. Captain Carlon was an unusually interesting 
and thoughtful man, whose broad and fearless outlook 
and sensitive and somewhat reserved nature, made a per- 
sonality which stood some knowing. To those who gain 
ed his friendship, a keen sense of loss has come in his 
untimely passing. 









Our handsome new brochure 
mailed on request. 


Superfluous Hair 


MOLES, WARTS, ete., are always 
permanently eradicated by our re- 
liable method of Electrolysis. Ap- 
pointments by ‘phone, M. 831. 






Mt 
A great thing on ice was the joint carnival held by 
the Victoria Rink and the Toronto Skating Club in the 
rink in Huron street on Thursday, but the event occurred 
too late for detailed mention this week. The carnival 
took place in Vietoria Rink. 









On Saturday, February 11, Miss Louie Strathy gave 
a very pleasant tea in honor of the 91st anniversary of 
her mother’s birth, when the bright and dainty nonogen- 
arian was a picture in her soft black moire gown and 
exquisite lace shawl and cap. Mrs. Strathy greeted many 


Hiscott Dermatological 
Institute 
61 College St., Toronto 


Established 1892 
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old friends with a grace and verve that hostesses haif 
her age might well emulate, and while the gay music of 
the orchestra lilted forth a well known dance took a few 


merry steps with the ever-gallant Colonel Milligan. I | 


have been allowed to reproduce a picture of the dear 
guest of honor at this birthday tea, as she appeared on 
that happy occasion, and I am sure it proves her quite 
the most wonderful lady of her age in Canada. As one 
of her friends remarked, ‘‘She’ll be ninety-one years 
young, tomorrow!” There was a pretty teatable, with a 
birthday cake and candles, and a sunburst of daffodils in 
decoration, and all went as happily as possible. Some 
of the guests were Mrs. Ruttan, another bright and clever 
old lady, Mrs. Jack and the Misses and Mr. Strathy Mac- 
kellar, Mr. Arthur Strathy, Mr. and Mrs. Porter, Miss 
Maud Gwins, Miss Cumberland, Mrs. A. H. Ireland, 
Major and Mrs. Keefer, Colonel and Mrs. Milligan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil Horrocks, Rev. Baynes Reid, Canon Mac- 
Nab, Mr. and Miss Stark, Mrs. Macklem, Mrs. Denison, 
Mrs. Dalton, and others. 
se 

Some of this week's social doings included two bridge 
parties at Llawhaden, Mrs. A. H. Campbeli’s tea on Tues- 
day, Mrs. J. E. Cameron's tea vesterday, the Misses Bil- 
ton’s tea on Tuesday, on which afternoon Miss Isobel 
Moyes also gave a girls’ tea, Mrs. Small’s Valentine dance 
for not outs on Tuesday, Mrs. W. A. Kemp’s Valentine 
dance on Tuesday, Mrs. Hubert Watt's bridge yesterday, 
Miss Meyer’s bridge on Tuesday, Mrs. D. E. Kilgour’s 
musical on Tuesday, Sir William Mulock’s dinner on 
Monday, Mrs. Newman's tea yesterday. 


St. Basil’s Tennis Club held their annual ball in the 
Temple Ballroom on Thursday night. 
b4 
A pretty dinner was given on February 9 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lorne Somerviile, at which Mr. and Mrs. Mulock, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Gcoderham, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. 
Greene, Miss Phippen and Dr, Bruce were guests. 


% 


An immense luncheon, gotten up by the influential 
body of Toronto ladies forming the Social Economie Club 
was heid in the banquet hall of the King Edward on Sat- 
urday. Miss Sybil Pankhurst spoke on “Woman Work- 
ers” and their strenuous struggles to gain a livelihood in 
England, and told some hard-luck stories of the woman 
overseas, which fortunately don’t often repeat on this 
side. Of course, the ardent young suffragette, who by 
the way looks very much older than the papers say she 
is, presented the “votes for women” panacea for all these 
ills at the end of her speech. The hall was filled with a 
very representative lot of Toronto ladies, Mrs. and Miss 


Gibson being at the L. table with some of the officers of, 


the club and the others at small tables, in all the lunch- 
ers numbering over one himndred and fifty. It was a de- 
cidedly interesting affair. 
b3 
The marriage of Miss Marjorie Braithwaite and My. 
Trunbull Warren, of Red Gables, will be celebrated on 
Shrove Tuesday. I hear that invitations are limited to 
relatives and old and intimate friends. 
sg 
After the meeting of the Musical Club last week Mrs. 
Austin, the president, gave a very smart juncheon at Spa- 
dina. Covers were laid for sixteen, and among the guests 
were Lady Sybil Grey and her guest, Miss Bulteel, the 
Misses Gibson and Miss Grace Smith, who gave the “talk” 
at the meeting previously, Lady Mann and some others 
interested in the progress of the club, which has been ex- 
ceptionally good this season. Afterwards, the distinguish 
ed guests went to the matinee Orchestral Concert in Mas 
sey Hall. 


bo 
XE 


Mrs. R. S. Williams and Mrs. Moore, of Oak Bank, 

left for Florida on Thursday. 
se 

Mrs. R. S. Williams, jr., gave a very pleasant bridge 
last week of eight tables, when her guests fortunate 
enough to win prizes were charmed with the dainty fram 
ed pictures presented. Mrs. Williams looked very well 
in royal blue chiffon velvet, and her mother and mother- 
in-law presided at her teatable, which was exquisitely 
pretty with roses and sweet peas. 

bg 

Mrs. H. O'Flynn gave a large and enjoyable bridge 
at her home in Lowther avenue last week, when the party 
playing was reinforced by the party bidden for tea to 
the number of about one hundred and fifty. The prizes 
were quite original, in silver, and the hostess looked well 
in pale blue. The table decoration was particularly 
smart, a centre vase of crystal and silver holding a 
sliower of daffodils, most effectively arranged on a beau- 
tiful bit of needlework done by the hostess. 
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NEW JEWELRY EFFECTS. 


it is besoming a fad to wear jeweiry on the back, 
as in the picture, Instead of on the bosom. 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Tailored Suits 


= HERE is a tendency to favor strictly 





tailored suits. In our collection of 

high-grade numbers, imported with a 
view of having all the typical styles in ad- 
vance, you will find a great variety, but every 
one very attractive—new, timely and repre- 
sentative of the accepted fashions for Spring 
and Summer. 


Our illustration is 
characteristic of the 
prevailing styles. 


Imported American model, showing coat 
of 24 inch to 26 inch length, with the 
high waist tendency. Lines of the skirts 
are straight and narrow, being from 2% 


to 2% yards in width. 


Materials are of serges, fancy weaves, 
mannish tweeds, striped cheviot suitings, 
basket weaves, and some fine broadcloths. 


We invite early inspection of our advance 

offerings. The Redfern policy of stylish 
apparel at moderate prices will continue to 
prevail. 


Redferns Limited 


ame 282 Youge St. — 


CHOICE SPRING FLOWERS 


Jonquils, Daffodils, Sweet Peas, Tulips, Etc. 


§ 96 


Yonge St. 
Teronto 
Canada 


have the best variety in the city. Stock guaranteed absolutely fresh. We 
ship anywhere on the continent, and guarantee safe delivery. Agents in all 
the large cities of the world. 


DESIGNS DECORATIONS 


An Old Recipe for a New Complexion 
Wash face with tepid water, then apply 
Campana’s Italian Balm before retiring 
at night. Do this for a week and note 
results. All druggists sell it. Sample 
Free on request. 


E. G. WEST & CO., 176 King St. W., Toronto 








If a Vacuum Cleaner at all, why not a 
real one? Why not permanently equip your 
house with 


The Zimmer 
Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaner ? 


We install the machine in your busement 
—you simply attach the hose to a nipple in 
the baseboard of any room in your house, 
turn the switch, and you have at your serv- 
ice the Zimmer. It is the every day machine 
for every day work. It dusts, sweeps, picks 
up crumbs, cleans hardwood floors, qirs 
mattresses and pillows, and has a thousand 
other ways of making itself invaluable. It 
can be installed as easily after your house 
is completed as when it is in course of erec- 
tion, 

See the Zimmer in operation at our offices, 


Meanwhile, write for our illustrated booklet, 
THE 


Zimmer Vacuum Machine Company 
94 Adelaide St. W., - TORONTO 











The Indian fruit-cuckoo, which, posits an egg. Sometimes the crows 
like all members of the cuckoo family, return before the egg is laid, and then 
ays its eggs in the nests of other the intruder gets a trouncing. 
birds and thus avoids the trouble of ; are rr 
latching them, is said to exhibit a NORDICA’S TORONTO 


( . JUARTERS 

great deal of strategy in dealing with : HEADQU ARTERS, 

isa tit pene! conusles During her stay in Toronto, when 
a ; she will appear in the concerts of the 


Whereas the hen, an inconspicuous, Schubert Choir in Massey Hall, Mon- 
speckled gray bird, conceals herself in day and ‘Tuesday of next week, 
the foliage, the cock, remarkable for Nordica, one of the world’s greatest 
iis brilliant black plumage and crim- singers, will make her headquarters, 
son eyes, places himself on a perch spending about five hours a day, in 
near a crow’s nest, and sets up a great the studio of Mr. H. M. Fletcher, 
racket. The crows immediately rush one of the several beautiful art 
out to attack him, and he takes to studios in the new Heintzman & Co. 
flight with them in pursuit, The hen, building, 193-195-197 Yonge Street, 
meanwhile, slips into the nest and de- Toronto. 
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perfect, and the hostess and the debutante looked very 





; Carratt, Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, Mrs. E. F. B, Johnston, The Song of the Co orado 
s charming, Mrs. Jackes in white embroidered ninon, and irs. T. J. Clark, Mrs. N. K. George, Mrs. R. S. Wilson, [DRO M the I ; ‘ : 
one OCLG oh 4 rs pretty debutante white FOE, with Mrs. James George, Mrs. Cooper Mason, Mrs. MacGilli- F : for mn bebe Poe mountains strong-souled 
Ae ove, oe ee brightest aoe young og v vay, Mrs. W. H. Burns, Mrs. James Mason, Mrs. Frank My far-drawn track ae guiesias suo thoben a tend 
Seaser ck aie 7 : co and everyt ee - - Arnoldi, Mrs. Ross Gooderham, Mrs. Wallace Nesbitt, without a name; , . 
nicely heron in the banquet room, the buitet oe Mrs, Frank Hodgins, Mrs. Raynolds, Mrs, Peuchen, Mrs. And the earth rose up to hold me. t bid li 
uicely , and the menu dainty. The floor of the C.awford Brown. and Miss Michie. sie; I me, to bid me linger and 
Feb. 17—Tea, Mrs. Newman, 103 South Drive. salle de danse and the music were excellent as usual. 0g And Te then and bone of m ther’ 
eas 403 e : eo mother’s rac 
ras. ‘Feds TER nas bere eae rag The Rose ball on Sh “Xe day is the last big event s be Arthur Freidheim Liszt fecital, under Mr. to bar = } << 
Wale 10icsemess, Geka, Bone, Vanden Sanenn, anit Wine. ot theaeeme side rove luesday 1S oe ig event Schneider’s direction, has an imposing list of patrons. 
el abock. gw € season, and the young people are determined to end ; js Fxcellenc Countess Grey and the Ladies Sybil and Yet I stayed not. I ] i : 
- 18—Lecture, Principal Hutton, Travel Notes, 3 p.m. up with a splendid dance. This ball is under’ the direction 1 yey G ys y 4 * sy . y » | could not linger; my soul was tense 
Feb. 20—Bridge, Mrs. Dunbar, Roxboro St. east. of the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire oe tee ee ce ee et eee T ee 
Feb. 21—Dance, Engineers, University Gymnasium. atid cusahnueliiate tae : or Ee on ark, Lady Falconbridge, Lady Pellatt, Lady Mann, Lady The wet winds sing when the long waves leap and beat 
Feb. 22—Dance, Hightandere” Chapter, Temple ballroom. and ¢ sequently is assured of a distinguished attendance Mackenzie, Lady Mulock, Lady Meredith, Lady Walker, on the far sea wall. 
Feb. 23—Concert, Trinity College Glee Club, Convocation Hall. and patronage, ‘The stewards are many and representa- being followed by fifty-two others, untitled but prominent [ stayed not, I could not linger: patient. resj les 
Feb. 24—Conversazione, Whitby Ladies’ College. tive, being Mr. George Alexander of Bon Accord, Mr. in social musical and literary ret : I hewed the trail of my es i a nS SROh alone, 
Feb. 24—At Home, Aura Lee Club, club-house. Albert Austin of Spadina, Mr. Gordon Beardmore, Mr. ee e tao stone a et Se Spee 
Feb. 24—Dance, Bishop Ridley College, St. Catharines. Hume Blake, Mr. Gowie, R.C.D.; Mr. Andrew Duncan- ve ; 
Feb. 24—Tea, Mrs. Douglas Ridout, 88 St. George St. son, Mr. Charles Fellowes, Mr. Sidney Fellowes, Mr. A. Mrs. Barker, Rowanwood Avenue, asked a dozen cr pyoy . 
ns ; : eS ‘nan RC]).: £0 of her friends to tea on Wednesday, to meet Mrs. Ww narrow that first dim pathway—yet deepening hour 
E, Finucane, Mr. Hope Gibson, Mr. Gilman, R.C.D.; *‘ : y> by hour! P 8 
; Captain Gooderham of Deancroft, Mr. Gerald Greene, Mr. P*9derick, (formerly Rosetta McWhinney), who came Years, ages, eo nt ¢ See 
Social and Personal. Jack Harman, Mr. Percy Henderson, Mr. Victor Heron, With her husband to reside in Toronto last year. Mrs <2 pi a and forgot, while I gathered me 
HR eliveahenmae 66): Aide Dhbdeleing Walther, cldent Dr. McLaren, Mr, Roy Nordheimer of Glenedyth, Mr. ie — in ill health for a pte eels time, and To anewer thé call thai led me, to carve my road to the 
daughter of Mr. Harton Walker, and Mr. Victor A. Leonard Outerbridge, Mr. Marvin Rathbun, Mr. Douglas = se friends at her tea-let, with all her other friends sea, , F ? ad to the 
E. Goad, aon of the late Mt, Charles Edwin Goad, is an- Reid, Dr. Stewart, and Mr. Walter Willison. are glad to note that she is regaining her strength in a {jqj my flood swept out with that greater tide as tireless 
nounced, se ane ire ee and tameless and free. Lets "ae ae 
4 Mrs. Thomas Allison gave a pleasant bridge last ; ” ; : 
Mrs, Hi Giouras Plea pave x Iuachaoh ai sian Friday afternoon, a few extra guests coming in later to His Honor gave a Sessional dinner at Government From the far, wild land that bore me. | drew my blood 
t covers at the Alexandra last week, when the hostess wore ‘ea. The hostess received in grey charmeuse with dia- House on Wednesday night. as wild— oe 
e pale blue crepe de chine, with jeweled lace and marabout mond ornaments, her daughter, Mrs. Yager of Regina, s I, born of the glacier’s glory, born of the uplands piled 
S bands, Mrs. Smith, her mother, in black lace, with lily being with her. Mrs. W. D. Hanna presided over the Judge Phippen is in Winnipeg. Mr. and Mrs. Black Like stairs to the door of heaven, that the Maker of ail 
{ of the valley, receiving with her. The table, lit with un- tea and coffee urns when the refreshments were served, ‘i Winnipeg, and Mrs. F. W. Thompson of Montreal, might go 
shaded candles, was effectively decorated in red, with and the Misses Burden and Miss Hannah looked after the «!o have been guests at Clover Hill have returned home. Down from his place with honor, to look on the world and 
tulips and ribbons, a design of hearts being added in sug- suests. The flowers decorating the table were daffcdils % know 
, gestion of the coming Valentine’s day. ‘The guests in- atranged in a tall silver vase. Mrs. W. Lee, Crescent Road, is expecting Mrs. _ 
, cluded Mrs. W. H. Garvey, Mrs. Ralph, Mrs. Feather- ve thur Morrice of Montreal, on a visit. That the sun and the wind and the waters, and the white 
. stonhaugh, Mrs. Lockwood, Mrs. Charles Fisher, Mrs. Mrs, Irving H. Nevitt (Grace Rolph) held her post- ve eee cold and still, 
C. H. Williams, Mrs. F. Marefarland, Mrs, Fellers, Mrs. nuptial receptions Thursday and yesterday at 46 Bloor The Valentine tea given by the Misses Bilton on Tues- e fre moving aright in the plan he had made, shaping 
e Morine, Mrs. Cromarty. street west. day, was a very happy gathering of their girl friends, is wish eg will, 
h w % and the decorations were suggestive of the lovers’ pet When the spirit of worship was on me, turning alone, 
0 Miss Birchall, who has been abroad for a long time, Word was received last week from Japan that Mrs. Saint. A golden basket centered the teatable, brimming 4 ‘ 
returned to Toronto this week. She is the guest of Mrs. Ryerson (nee Nevitt) is recuperating satisfactorily after with red carnations, hearts strung in red ribbons and I stayed and carved me temples deep in the mountain's 
Bond, Woodlawn avenue, and the Women’s Press Club a et oe eile heart, 
is giving a dinner for : : : 











her on Washington’s birthday 
February 22. 
we 
Mr. and Mrs, A, P, Pousette, of Peterboro, have come 
to Toronto to reside. They are at 617 Euclid avenue, 
where Mrs. Pousette receives on Thursday. 
y 
Mrs. Armande Heintzman will receive for the first 
time in her new home in Jackes avenue, Deer Park, on 
February 24, 
; if 
Mrs. J. C. Eaton and her family are spending a month 
in Bermuda. 
% 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Brentnall and their daughter, 
Zilial, left on Monday for the South, 
3 
A very pretty Valentine bridge was given by Mrs. 
Kearns, 128 Jameson avenue, on Tuesday afternoon, to a 














‘With shrines that were shadowed and solemn and alt 


side a ¢ 
Wide-domed and vast and Siient, meet for the God [| 
knew, 


ee ars 

of richest hue; 

And out of my ceaseless Striving I wrought a victor’s 
hymn, 

Flung up to the stars in greeting from my far track deep 
and dim. 


sar > me ‘ 
lor the earth was put behind me: | reckoned no more 
with them 


Chat come or go at her bidding, and cling to her gar- 
ment’s hem. 

Apart in my rock-hewn pathway, where the great cliffs 
shut me in, 

{he storm-swept clouds were my: brethren 


, and the stars 
were my kind and kin. 


; . Tireless, alone, unstaving went as one wl 
ee party a ladies, tables being arranged tc fiil the (se ta hj a ; taving, | went as i who goes 

5 ¢ get : : re im some § and strong adventure that on ii “ 
drawing room hali and dining room. Ihe clever littie = aio SOVERIGFe that only 1s OWN 


hostess had decorated the whole house with tiny Cupids 
and portieres and garlands of red hearts strung on twine, 
the little Love-gods being fastened on the lace window 
curtains, and on ail sides pretty suggestions of St. Valen- 
tine. Mrs. Kearns received in a fine white embroidered 
ingerie gown, and despite the ).izzard, not one guest dis- 
appointed her, The prizes were very pretty, and at halt- 
past five tea and very dainty reIresaments were served, 
red ices and heart shaped cakes iced in deep red being 
among them, 
we 

Mr. and Mrs. G. R. R. Cockburn left on Wednesday 
cor the Mediterranean and wiil return to town in the 
simmer with Sir Thomas and Lady Tait, who are just 
now in Egypt, after a sort of princely progress through 
‘India in a private car offered to Sir Thomas on his ar- 
rival in that country at New Year. Miss Winifred Tait 
is with them, and the trio spent some time at Calcutta, 
Benares, Agra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Delhi, of which 
Mrs. Lait writes most interesting accounts. 

bY 

After Professor Hutton’s lecture this afternoon on 
travel talk, Mrs. VanderSmissen will give a “lecture tea 
at her home in Surrey place. This is not a formal sociul 
function, but just an hour’s meeting for a few friends. 
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“Old Edinburgh at Night,” by the late John MacWhirter, R.A, 


an operation. Mrs. and Miss Ryerson are in Japan with 
her, and now that anxiety is allayed, are thoroughly en- 
joying that fascinating country, 


Mr, and Mrs, W. B, Somerset, 2) Warren road, have 
gone south for a few weeks, 
we 
The committee in charge of the annual At Home of 
the Auro Lee Club are Dr. R. S. Woollatt, Mr. G. B. A. 
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here and there baskets of lily cf the valley, 
charming easemble. A trio of young matrons assisted 
in the recepticn room where Mrs. Bilton welcomed her 
daughters’ guests, and a bevy of attractive maidens waiied 
on them in the tea-room. 


os 
making a 


4 
The marriage of Mr. Gabriel J. Elmstey of Barnstable, 
Toronto, and Miss Rosalie Fullerton, daughter of Mrs. 
Lawson, of Inchiquin, 


Barrie, was sclemnized in St 


heart knows. 
-Ireless, a.one, unstaying, I went in my chosen road 
I traffick : 


d with no man’s burden—I bent me to no man’s 
load. 


1 my tawny, sinuous shoulders n 
in; 


salt-gray ships swung 


washed no feet of cities, like a slave whipt out and in; 

sty will was the law of my moving in the land that my 
strife had made— : 

\s a man in the 
unafraid. 


house he has builded, master and 


) ye that would hedge and bind me—remembering whence 
[ came! 
I, that was, and was mighty, ere your race had breath or 
name ! 
Play with your dreams in the sunshine 
and plot— 
Yet I keep the 





delve and toil 


way of my will to the sea, when ye and 
your race are not! 


Sharlot M. Hall. 
OS Oo 
Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett is one of the young educators 


of the time who will have an almost unexampled oppor 


: ‘ tunity. He is president of the Willi: M. Rice t 

ee ee w08,. ' 5 ie, ye president of the William M. Rice Insti 
Z % : seul dito Jad Gibson, a Ir. Percy J va Mary’s Church, Barrie, on ‘Tuesday morning, at nine tute, of Houston. Texas. Which. will. be anened this yea: 

Miss Blanche Christie is with her sister, . o'clock. The bride, who were a white cloth costume «sch 


Osler, on a visit. i 
The Highlanders Chapter, 1.0.D.E., will give their 


annual dance in the Temple ballroom next Wednesday 


evening, February ma. 


Mrs. and Miss Graham, Roxboro street west, have 
gone South until spring opens. 


Mrs. E. W. Evans of Wichita, Kansas, who has been 
visiting her parents Mr, and Mrs. J. P. Balfour in Jame- 
son Avenue, has returned home. 








with white hat and marabeut furs, was brought in and 
given away by Captain Lawson, and attended by Miss 
Miriam Elmsley and Miss Constance Lawson. Mr. Ster- 
weed Elmsley was best man, A number ef Toronto pco- 
ple went up for the wedding. The reception and break- 
fast were at Inchiquin, where Mrs. Lawsen received, 


An endowment of $7,000,000 makes this co.lege the rich 
est institution of learning in the south, and its head wi! 
build with ample means from the beginning. Dr. Lovett 
is in his fortieth year, a graduate of Bethany College, 
West Virginia, and has been professor of mathematics 
and, later, professor of astronomy at Princeton Univer 


: sity. 

a : i ave : : 
not a On February 10, Major and Mrs. Edward Leigh g ii % ? 3 Mrs. Elmsley at her side, and congratulations and good Seaside Sesser ne 
ee an afternoon tea at Leightonholme, Albany avenue, on Tickets for the Rose ball can only be obtained from wishes were offered. Mr. and Mrs Elmsley will make 

the 53rd anniversary of their marriage, when a great Many the following ladies: Mrs. Nordheimer, Mrs. Albert (icuheue in ee sihinis they cae Seven Meus Vosk James Ward is an eighteen year-old South Carolina 

ors 7 ee reign celebrants. (Goode "Ce “eae ae 3 : 7 * aviator who has won a $5 rize 

friends offered their good wishes to the happy celeb Gooderham, Mrs. George P. Reid, Mrs. John Bruce, Miss Where they are spending their honeymoon. Mr, Elmsley who has won a $5,000 prize. 

ve : F C. N. Merritt, Mrs. James Scott, Mrs. Mackenzie Alex- an iain @ flat in the Maitland : 
Mrs. Ferguson wife of Dr. Ferguson, 0} Dalhousye, ander, Mrs. Degnam, Mrs. Willison, Mrs. Auden, Mrs. : ve 
ie ; js visiting Mrs. Lee in Palmerston j 

Baie de Chaleurs, 1s ce EE Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Adams are back from a long 
saa boulevard. " sojourn abroad, and are getting their beautiful home in MONOGRA M E D 
ple in ' ad f Glen Road in order for immediate occupancy. In the 

2 , : ay Wi » the date of the marriage °% IC) 
ReMee, Next Saturday will be the da ja Atal Wright meantime they have taken rcoms at the Arlington. 
ening Miss Dora Denison of Rusholme and N t. re Bu. . 
picks th a sremony taking place in St, George’s church, wens Mrs. Melvin Jones gave two bridge matinees at 
, airs the cere ’ pucholme following. Mrs. Melvin Jones gave twi ridge matinees 
ugand reception at Rusho'me . Llawhaden on Tuesday and .. ednesday of this week, six 
le. It t tables at each. Never has her beautitul home been more 

cal p ; ter, < S$ ¢ Ci, aveve ds c c - S 7 

house a A, ‘iorsheim and her son and daugh ‘ - . fea" re e ace Th 
 erec- Mrs, ‘Taylor Of I aa last month, leaving Miss attractive than on those wild wintry day Ss, and the hostess e impression stationery 

Ethel, returned wom 4 ae was ably assisted by her daughter, Mrs. Crawford Brown. . ; 7 
offices, Florence Taylor in Germany. i On ‘Tuesday, Mrs. Arthur Hills and Mrs. Reginald creates 1s a distinctly per- 
noklet, : i ° uy le presided at the tea-table and on Wednesday, the : 

42. Galbraith has been for some time in the remple presided at the tea-te z ‘ednesday, ] " 
Mrs. phe Galb = “ae entertained by Mrs. Sanford like graceful service was in the hands ef Miss Black- sona one, as your stationery 
les nnipeg she was Denia gircvtap ; stock ow Pied Real 3 . 
ipany West. oe \ est she spent a delightful visit with her stock and Miss Goldsmith. isa reflection of your per- 
TO Evans, fu and her new daughter in-law, and at Vancouver m ; te li 

son Allen and her st. meeting many old Toronto friends. Mrs. Dunbar, Roxboro Street East, is giving a series sona ity. 

she had a ve es find how popular and appreciated of small bridges, the first was given on Wednesday, and : 

She was delighted to 35% : : ae E S : b : h ° 
ee = ; : A. Tripp is in the coast city. another will be next mene tationery earing the i1m- 
nd then ae se s é ny SIRS i ia ““R ‘ B 9 

, lowe teas were given by the Misses Mrs. Walter .Wilson, formerly Gussie Gillies, held print yrie ros. asa 
Teo ot Weence’) i avenue and Mrs. W. S. Hod- her post nuptial reception on Wednesday in her apart- di ° : d . es - F 
O MeMurrich; 103 Ma + da : ment in Nanton Crescent, Rosedale, Mrs. Wilson and istinction an individua ity 
gens, 206 Russell I . ’ Miss Gillies assisting in the drawing-room. ‘The bride, that is exclusive 
», when : hy the Cadet Corps of St. Andrew's who was married in a travelling dress, wore a very hand- : 
. The dance givel VY 7 - = Mat ra bs Rise kale a Ret ee : a 
s of the _ The dance vay of last week was, as-usual, a capital some pink charmeuse gown, and carried pink carnations Boxes of Monogramed Stationery can be 
t Mons ( ollege, on Fric mart young men in kilts being the hest and mauve sweet peas, her dark hair being banded with haa from $1.00 up 
week, entertainment, the cipal and Mrs. Macdonald welcoming pink and silver. The tea-room was decorated with dat , 
greatest of hosts, and with true cordiality. fodils and violets and Mrs, Alec Gillies, Miss Marguerite 
juarters, the young folks w! * Skinner, and Miss Fairy Gillies were in charge of the 


day, in 
‘letcher, 


ocleighing patty the west suburbs tqok q smart 
Ae ee jcople put of town on Friday evening of 
party 0 
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tea-table. Mrs. Clark Steele and Mrs. R. B. Skinner 


poured tea and coffee. 


RYRIE BROS., Limited 


: . ' spent. : RMER. Rytie. P 7 
ry jolly evening was spent Th PO eee ee era , James Ryrie, Pres. Harry Ryrie, Sec.-Treas. 
a last week, and a very J° : Henri Pol, the famous bird-charmer, who is ane af The Grand Duchess Elizabeth, a sister of the Russian os s 
: Stre . for Miss Elsie at the Metropolitan A erate’ te oe Mey rene Gage were, Empress, has become an abbess of the Russian Order of TORONTO 
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Your stomach may 


not suggest what it 
needs when full of 
distress, but common 
sense suggests 


Abbey’s Salt. See 


25c and 60c. FTA 


Sold everywhere. 
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\ LITTLE more than a decade ago, when the vogue 
for mannish garments was being run into the ground 


by to date gir and hile girls were selecting their 
Dy up-to dale gir.s, and While giris were electing their 


THE MORNING 
AFTER 


The morning after the dance it 


shoes from the beys’ departments for style’s sake, not com- 
fort, one of the exclusive custom shoemakers told one of 
his young girl customers how he had sold thin kid slip 


pers to her grandmother that she had worn with silk 


is worth while te ack up your : : : : : s 
Sree eee stockings across Washington square in the winter. And 
ball dress and send it straight to : : 7aat ; ip : \ : ‘ 
: ie girl’s credulity was strained. But she herself wore 
us to be cleaned Our waggon 1 " k lid 
; : pumps and silk stockings ali last winter; she did go to 
will call, if you will write or t t = 5° os : 3 AO 
g on two pairs ¢ t thin Stik hosiery in 


c : the lenot] it pNuttine 
phone us, or apply to one of our the length of putt 


agents cold weather, for she retained, even in the thick of the 
The dress will be perfectly dry- present extravagant fashions, a glint of common sense 
from her home training. And this season she has gone 
out in suede and velvet and satin boots that are certainly 


better suited to the house than to the street, especially in 


cleaned, and come back to you in 
a few days looking a.most as good 


as new 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


R. PARKER & C0. 


Cleaners and Dyers, Toronto. 


cold weather. 
The trouble these days is the lack of discrimination 
between dress for indoor and outdoor use. A sharp dis- 


or very taste’s sake should be made between 
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house clothes the limp, ciinging robe that is 


nome im stately nouses ts Out Gt place 1n public thot 


201 and 781 Yonge St., 99 King 5 asses ee ie 
Yet one sees more or less taithiul sembDiances 


St. W., 471 and 1,324 Queen 


\ St. W., 277 Queen St. E. 
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oughtares. 
ie week, not oniy in public places like 


the theatre and concert hall 


ot it every day in tl 
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but even in the very shops. 
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n between clothes for the carriage or 
t be worn in public vehicles 





Mrivate car and those that mus 

















area is 1 revarded. Persons who cannot afford a private car 
———$————— ] 01 ge for any but the most conventional occasions 
° shou hoose eir wardrobe according ¥. Some time, 
Your Costliest yossibiy as the millenium begins to dawn in the east, light 
en ee. t rt phase of dressing will break on the 
matter how fine of} average vision. Then hats so large that they block traffic 
eh texture or delicate] a rojecting hatpin points that threaten the eyes aad 
Am ee ee =m oa s ieilow passengers, and gowns so close fitting that 
take apart any ct will be pronounced vulgar, And 
a — oe gy whe sti ttaches itse fete social custom, even 
U oughly by our own| tO a pet style, that custom is sure to be disci untenanced, 
N method of French { must secon depart, bag and baggage. 
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the cleaner, Main \ OTHING is quite so serviceabie as net for a white 
rN] oe a eo 4 Waist, as it can be given considerable wear before 
hold goods are our] it shows soil. Lovely ones are shown with lace inser 


Specialty Ask 
about our dyeing 
department. 


ions, a row of filet lace down either side of the front, 
| the same treatment in biack. Net plaitings keep their 





freshness for a long time, and should be finished with a 

Sy, gd ile” ry narrow lace or a hem on the edge. Frills may be 
My MME added at the top of the collar, but do not attempt to wear 
TOUNTAIN ™ CLEANER. these unless they are reaily becoming, for nothing is more 

ing to certain tvpes. Cream-tinted net is prettier than 

Phone Main 5900 30 Adelaide W.} (62) white. and with lace dipped to match it makes a 


Line it in one layer of chiffon, or wear 
messaline of China silk—the latter pre 
-rabiy, as it washes so well. 
- +e 
()* I. does not realize the excessive thinness and supple- 
f everything connected with the wardrobe un- 


ness ( 
Il : 


| one chances upon a garment made several years ago. 
body has been eliminated from materials and 
from the finish of everything in the way of 
thes until a step or two further would leave inadequate 
yrotection from actual weather, to say not a word about 





e very first principles of respectability. 

Biouses are made oi al sorts of soft materials, from 
woolen cashmere to cachemere de soie. Meteor satins 
of every description, liberty silks, and for very dressy 


wear they are fashioned in lace, white or black, and 


You will never wear 
any other gloves 


if you have once enjoyed 
Fownes satisfaction and 
Fownes economy. 


One of the reasons for 
their ever increasing sale, 
for the last 133 years, is that 
the first pair of 


W NE 
CLOVES 


usually makes a life long friend 
of the purchaser. 


The excellence of their fit— 
on which depends a glove’s 
durability as well as it’s style— 
their texture and fine work- 
manship; the extremely careful 
system of inspection of each 
pair;—these things have made 
the Fownes reputation in all 
the world cezxters. 


Yet they cost no more than the kind 
you buy careless!y, without looking for 
the name, 

They are sold under their own name, 


which is stamped on the inside;—a name 
worth looking for, 



















It’s a Fownes—that’s 
all you neod to know 


abaut a glove.” 


‘FEARMAN'S 
HAMILTON 


Star Brand 
BACON 


le the best Bacon 
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Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE ANKLE-SNAKE. 


A French fathion introduced by Sara Bernhardt. It 
is of gold and is twined about the ankle. 








sirongly touched with gold in the way of lace or metal 
thread. The black mousseline slip that up to the pres- 
ent month has been put over everything certainly has a 
wonderfully softening effect. But it is so perishable, is 
so easily crushed and spoiled, that while it has been a very 
successful adjunct, it was an expensive folly in its way. 
Evening dresses have no shape about them, not even those 
made within the past few weeks. Materials are superb, 
and they are the only factors that redeem the gowns, for 
the large majority are hopeless failures. They are so 
ridiculous that the designers might have known long ago 
that they would never be accepted by sensible women. 
Many of the evening coats and sorties de bal for de- 
butantes are of velvet and brocade and have immense 





Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE POKE BONNET. 


A revival of a fashion that was popular two genera- 
tions ago. It makes a pretty and becoming head-gear. 


hoods as a part of the wrap. These are quite chic and 
make the wearer look as though she had stepped out of 
an old-fashioned miniature, The hood is supposed to res 
lightly on the head. Otherwise the coiffure would be 
spoiled. True, the majority of the evening hoods do not 
impart much warmth to the head, but that is perhaps not 
expected by the designer. With the heated carriages and 
autos, a fashionable woman is not supposed to be in the 
cold air jong enough to feel any change of temperature. 
ote 


W ERE it not for the accessories and finishes of even- 

ing gowns, no woman would be pleased to look at 
them. Certainly never were details more magnificent. 
Brocades, gold tinsel, cloth of gold, old lace, fur, heavy 
embroidery—all these make a garment valuable. Many 
of the dinner gowns look like tea gowns, and many tea 
gowns are the exact shape of the evening dresses, and so 
on, Many of the tea gowns are of delicate brocade and 
velvet, but so are those for other occasions. All the lace 
designs jor any purpose this winter are of ancient pat- 
tern. It is so with the white or cream laces, real or im- 
itation, and it is so with gold and silver laces. Ribbons 
have tolicwed in the wake too. We do not see much vel- 
vet or satin ribbon on dresses or hats. The ancient pat- 
terns are modish in gold and silver tissue. It is ail very 
handsome, but one must be educated to a certain high de- 
gree to appreciate it. 

a ee 


| R stoles are so long that in the wind they wind them- 

selves around about something or somebody, and it is 
not always the wearer, either. So to be careful to avoid 
contact, the fashionable has her scarf thrown over the 
shoulder that she may catch the ends at a moment's no- 
tice. ‘These wraps are really more graceful than they are 
comfortable. ‘The only part they protect is the neck and 
bust, and considering that they are at least two yards 
long, that is not saying much. A new black satin pump 
is cut higher than the ordinary one and with short tongue 
just showing above an oval buckle and a satin-covered 
hee b 


* * * 


A I’ TERNOON dresses if they be of light stuffs are al- 
4 most any color, with a leaning to delicate tones. 
Pronounced colors have long ago passed by. But the 
lovely tones in parme, taupe, blue, grays, are all modish. 
or a gown that will receive solid wear, or that must 
last one well into spring, a good tone to order is gray. 
laupe, if there is not too much brown in the composi- 
tion, is useful, soit, and does not carry the mark of the 
season on its face. Blues are a trifle hard in satins that 
will wear, and though blue is a leader for ail kinds of 
tailor suits, it does not seem appropriate for the after- 
ncon frock unless one employs that lovely smoke-blue dye 
known as Beauvais. No matter what color afternoon 
frocks are made of, however, they are finished with dif 
ferent colored embroideries somewhere about the neck. 
Some of them have nothing but gold or silver in the 
guimpe. sut unless the costume be a black one, that 
effect is a bit hard. Even in black, the faint touches 9f 
color give a decided relief, besides making the wearer 
more youthful looking. While these dresses are school 
girlish and prim, they are not coquettish in the least. AlI- 
most the only part that is frivolous is the sleeves, and 
this is only the case where they are made elbow length, 
finished with a little touch of white in the way of a wrist 
band. Fur always makes a pretty finish of these dressy 
afternoon frocks, and skunk, being soft and dark, has a 
way of making an ensemble harmonious. No matter how 
many colors be employed, the touch of skunk modifies and 
mediates all. Therefore skunk has first place this season 
in dresses for the day. Those for evening employ it too, 
even though many women prefer chinchilla or mink. 
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Murray-Kay, Limited 


Dressmaking ‘and 
Ladies’ Tailoring 


So great has been the demand for our 
services in this connection that we have 
found it advisable to divide the department 
into two sections and to add materially to 
the staff. By these changes we are able 
to give the prompt and careful attention we 
desire to orders, both from our city patrons 
and from those who reside at a distance 
from Toronto. 


Each section is under the management 
of a thoroughly competent and experienced 
modiste and each is equipped for the pro- 
duction of Morning, Afternoon and Even- 
ing Gowns and Tailor-made Costumes. 


In Section ‘‘A,’’ the Parisian Costume 
Department, we serve a clientele who de- 
mand the best in workmanship, materials 
and trimmings, whether the garment to be 
produced is a simple Morning Dress or an 
elaborate Gown made especially for some 
important society function. 


The making of Opera Cloaks and Even- 
ing Wraps is an additional feature, exclu- 
sive to this section. 

In Section ‘*B’’? smart and fashionable 
garments are produced at lower cost. 

Ladies residing at a distance from To- 
ronto, who find it inconvenient to eall, are 
invited to write us with regard to their re- 
quirements. Prompt reply will be made 
and samples of materials with estimates 
submitted when requested. 


MURRAY-KAY, Limited 


(W. A. MURRAY & CO., Ltd.) 
17 to 31 King Street East - - 
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There is HEALTH and STRENGTH 


in every cup of 


9 Children thrive on accou 

EPPS’S. pee 

Its fine invigorating qualities suit people O O A kee] as 
of all ages. Rich im cocoa butter, and ( : ‘ matte 


FREE FROM CHEMICALS. ihe, 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 


of th 
We 
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“The Queen of Tollet Preparations” It entirely re- 
It has no moves and pre- 
vents all 
equal Roughness, THE 


Redness, 
Irritation, 


Chaps, etc. CF 
Invaluable for 


SOOTHING AND REFRESHING preserving the 


‘ lites Gating, Dent skin and com- 
after Cycling, oe & plexion from Cap’ 


the eff 
M. BEETHAM & SON . = 


the frost, Cold 
CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. Winds and 


for keeping 





smooth and 





white at all 








seasons. 


Ask your Chemist for it, and accept Hard Water. 
no substitute. SUP 
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IVE your bread a chance to retain its original eee 
fine flavor and purity by buying it direct dical ; 
from the bakery. When you telephone an order for — 
a fer $1. 
oO ns prea Park 
withou 
it is placed at once in a well aired and thoroughly ’ pe 
clean wagon at the factory—fresh, well-baked, and The! 
wholesome—and you receive it in your kitchen in 
just that condition. Bread purchased from a 
_— 


grocer passes through several sets of hands and 
must spend some time in a delivery wagon with an Sec 














assortment of other groceries. of the 
Why not have our wagon come to-day? partm 
raised 
H. C. TOMLIN, Manufacturer Son 
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Romance of a Famous 
Thoroughfare. 
FP HOUSANDS of visitors to 


Windsor pass every year from 









































































































between the Post Office and the great 
Bates; for Park street is a broad 
thoroughfare, with many of its house 
fronts so modernized as to give no 
idea of their antiquity; while a good 
many more are frankly new. 

Yet from the days when it was 
simply called Moor Lane (the high- 
way to Frog Moor, on the east of the 
Long Walk) it has been trodden by 
Royal feet and Court personages; 
and the interior of many of the 
houses still show traces of their his- 
tory. The most interesting of them 
all, perhaps, is the big edifice close to 
the gates (Gate House, it is called), 
on the south side of the street, which 
belonged to King George III., and 
was presented by His Majesty to Mrs. 
Delany one hundred and thirty-five 
years ago, and which still keéps its 
dld-world charm, its old-fashioned 
garden, and its views of the Long 
Walk. 

One of those bedrooms above was 
occupied by Fanny Burney, when she 
stayed with the venerable Mrs. De- 
lany, and she speaks in one of her 
graphic “Letters” of how she could 
see the Castle from her casement 
when she rose in the morning. On 
the first floor is the long, spacious 
drawing-room where King George 
walked in upon them all so suddenly 
that Miss Burney had no time to re- 
treat; and says they all (except the 
aged shostess:) stood round the room 
as if they were playing “Puss in the 
corner,” while His Majesty walked 
to and fro, chatting to everyone, and 
saying “What—what!” until Queen 
Charlotte joined them. 

They were genuinely kind to their 
old friend. Some of the cupboards 
in that house could tell of plate, china, 
glass, and naperies, and even “all 
sorts of stores—wine, sweetmeats, 
pickles,” &c., placed in them at the 
King and Queen’s direction, to await 
Mrs. Delany's arrival, when she took 
possession of the house. It possesses 
not only cupboards, but very extens- 
ive cellars, which, in those days and 
until about seventy years ago, com- 
municated by underground passages 
with the Castle and Burnham Abbey; 
but these latter were closed up during 


IN THE 


Electric Auto 


a shopping trip, a down- 
town lunch, or an after- 
noon at the theatre, may 
be accomplished with a 
few friends on the storm- 
iest day, and without a 
second’s annoyance to vou 
or your guests. 


For Winter Use 


the Electric Auto is as 
snug as a Pullman 
Drawing Room. . Dress 
and toilet, however elab- 
orate, are perfectly pro- 
tected. Neither wind nor 
snow can penetrate the 
stout compartment. 


Started, Guided and Stop- 
ped from Within. 


See the Display of Electrics at 
the Auto Show. 


Toronto Electric Light Co. 


LIMITED 
12 Adelaide Street East 
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Made ina moment 


Strength and fragrance 
unite to produce Coffee 
which will satisfy the most 


fastidious -But bé quite sure 
you have SYMINGTON'S. 


Made by THOS SYMINGTON & CO Edinburgh & London 


twice or three times within the last 
ten years a mysterious black-veiled 
female has been seen flitting about its 
rooms and staircases. The same fig- 
ure, or a precisely similar one, haunt- 
ed No. 21 (on the other side of the 
road), which has been recently pull- 
ed down to make way for the new 
tenements erected by the Crown. 
These latter are so glaringly modern 
that we should be surprised to hear 
of any ghost visiting them. But 
their predecessors were quaintly of 
the old fashion, with low ceilings, 
and oriel windows jutting on to the 
street. 


When you hand the store- 


keeper a cheque for his 
account there is no need to bother 
about the receipt. The bank 
keeps that for you, and it doesn’t 
matter whether you want it next 
weck or a year hence, the record 











blue and white tiling, which we re- 
member still existed at No. 27 about 
two decades ago. Each tile depicted 
a scene from Scripture history with 


At the north-west end of Park 
street, the thoroughfare suddenly 
narrows so as to form an angle oc- 
cupied by the New Inn, which prob- 
ably received its name at least two 
centuries or more ago, and is, and 


looks, as picturesque and old-fashion- 
ed as if it nad seen the downfall of 
Next door to this hostel- 


the Stuarts. 





that formerly graced the bows of a 
famous galley of Venice—the Bucen- 
taur, the State barge of the Doges; 
while huge gilt chairs with velvet 


Wart. In the hall are three great 
crystal doors, twenty feet high. and 
ten feet wide; and so little do they 
scem like doors, that the late Ad- 
miral Rous, on entering the hall 
from one of the corridors,’ walked 
right up against the glass, to his in- 
tense astonishment. 

There was a curious incident at 


Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE MOST SUMPTUOUS PRIVATE RESIDENCE IN AMERICA. 
Ex-Senator William A. Clark, the Montana Copper King, built this 


palace on Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ry are two houses where Queen 
Anne’s Maids of Honour used to live 
when the Court was at Windsor, and 
Sarah (afterwards Duchess of Marl- 
borough) often passed up and down 
the fine wide staircases that still re- 


sold there since George IT, sat on the 
throne. 





Lord Rosebery and Ment- 
more, 

ORD ROSEBERY, who has 
been paying rather a long visit 

to Dalmeny, Edinburgh, where he 
had a family party for the holidays, 
is leaving Scotland for Mentmore, 
his place near Leighton Buzzard. 
Mentmore, the great Renaissance 
palace which was built by Barry for 
the late Baron Meyer de Rothschild, 
and came to the 


for his young bride. 


Mentmore many years ago, during 
the life of Baron and Baroness Mey- 
er de Rothschild. The late Sir James 
Ferguson, the distinguished surgeon, 
arrived late one Sunday night ito see 
the Baroness, as he told the butler, as 


he sent to town for him. It seemed 
all very mysterious, and, to make 
matters worse, none of the guests 
knew the unexpected visitor even by 
sight. At last a guest who had re- 
tired for the night was knocked up, 
and asked whether he knew Sir 
James Ferguson. Fortunately, he 
did, and then the explanation was 
forthcoming. The doctor had been 
fetched from town by a servant who 
had gone mad. Sir James drove post 
haste to Euston, and ordered a spe- 
cial, but, being Sunday, one could 
not be got ready without great de- 
lay, so ‘the stationmaster permitted 








Does all granulated sugar look alike to you? 


Then you haven't tried 


Hich weird grotesqueness. It was, how- cushions from the Palace of the 

igh street to the Long Walk, but ever, the last such hearth to survive .Doges are scattered about; on ev- d 
comparatively few of them realize modern “improvements,” and has, ery side being priceless _ tables, St. lawrence Granulate 
what historic ground they traverse alas, been removed long ago. marbles, bronzes, ‘busts, and objets 


Order a 20 pound cotton bag of St. Lawrence Granulated and 


see the big difference which there is between it and the ordinary, 
nameless sugar. 


St. Lawrence Granulated is 100 per cent pure. It is made from 
the: finest cane sugar—not from beet-root. It is the sweetest, 
cleanest, whitest and altogether choicest granulated sugar you can buy. 


Why not get the best—especially as it costs little if anything more 
than the ordinary ? 


At 


Is Choicest 


‘Sugar and Best 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SUGAR REFINING CO., Limited 


MONTREAL 
28 










PERFECTION 


CoOcoA 


(MABLE LEAF LABEL) 


Its richness and exquisite 
flavor give an added delicious- 
ness to homemade ‘sweets” 
and dainties. Be sure you, 
get COWAN’S — the cocoa 
with the Maple Leaf Label. 


THE COWAN CO. LIMITED, 
TORONTO. 133 
















A Fruit, Cream and Chocolate Sandwich 


Neilson’s “Original Fruit Sandwiches” are a delight to candy-lovers. 
They are real fruit sandwiches with layers as clearly divided as a 
layer cake. A deliciously rich centre of pure cream and cane sugar 
—a layer of real fruit (Peaches, Pine-apples, Strawberries, etc. ) 
—another layer of the cream and then the “Sandwich”’, enclosed 
in a thick coat of Neilson’s incomparable chocolate. Just imagine 
the deliciousness of 

chocolate, cream, 

fruit and then more 

cream and chocolate. 


‘ ewes ; ‘ It sounds mighty good 
a ay i main. Exactly 2 2s she was alarmingly ill. The Baron, : : 
Queen Victoria’s reign. : i sea opposite 2 me ee — - ey ve Pyro mogiadh St peokae: tale 
* . rom whence al who had gone to bed, was called, bu 3 
Next door is a much smaller house “Wind W S — a bad ee . “i ig ? " better than it sounds. 
. ; Nindso i 2€ e did not know Sir James, nor hac 
which possesses an authentic ghost; en Pee. ee Bee BED = * J 


This is only one of the 
33 differents kinds that 
Neilson's make. If you 
can't get Neilson's 
‘* Original Fruit Sand- 
wiches’’ in your neighbor- 
hood, send 65c fora pound 
box. 


WM. NEILSON LIMITED, 
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“a We will be glad to explain | innabited not long ago by that very daughter, is the most magnificent of Mentmore, the servant disappeared, stiles 
how to use a checking account. | interesting personage, Sir Richard all Lord Rosebery’s country houses, and left Sir James to explain hi Liverpool Throat Hospital 
Holmes, during whose tenure it was but he is very little there, spending appearance. 
authoritatively identified as the resi- ™OSt time at the smallest, The Dur- . Promptly relieve hoarseness, loss of voice, coughs, 
Me ok Rhee oes Mistress “ans, his modest villa at Epsom A woman can straighten up a sore throat, bronchitis and asthma. 
THE ne ie Mee + aes epiral Doubtless this is Secause Lord Rose- ™an’s desk in five minutes so effec- Miss Lutu GLaserR writes: 
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) half a dozen houses of evident anti- ings, pictures, indeed, everything in "¢Ver had any himself. 
quity still remain; two of these are the mansion, are all in keeping. ‘The 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ]large and roomy, a storey having entrance hall is superb, and very 
Removed by the New Principle been added by later generations to similar to that at Bridgewater House, 
a De Miracle a alt the two-storied original building, St. James, except that the walls are 
: soutien ae we to de- | though the red brick fronts have mel- hung with priceless old Flemish tap- 
Ta aay hair. Don’t waste time experimont- lowed now to the same harmonious estry. On the right of the hall from 
: ae Mig gpm ge Mt ia on’ the| hue all over. At the back of one of the entrance is an immense Flemish 
tories. 








WORD of the operators and 
dive. De Miracle is not. It is 
the only method which is endorsed by 
physicians, surgeons, dermatologists, a 
dieal journals and prominent magaz = 
Beoklet free, in plain sealed envelope. 
Miracle mailed, sealed in plain pg oH 
fer $1.00 by De Miracle Chemica! Co., 1 ~ 
Park Ave., New York. Your money vom 
witheut question (no red tape) §° it = 
te de all that is claimed for *. Zor 


them may still be seen the timber 
beams of the Elizabethan period; and 
inside of it, the chimney-pieces are 
set in the corners of the rooms, in- 
stead of at the sides of the walls. We 
suspect all these chimneypieces were 
originally tiled with the same ancient 


black and white marble fireplace, 
once in Ruben’s house at Antwerp; 
while above the mass of marble, which 
is ten feet high, hangs a large Vene- 
tian mirror in a richly carved metal 
frame. From the ceiling are sus- 
pended three immense golden lamps 
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Secret-service agents of certain 
of the foreign cfliccs and police de 
partments of foreign © untries have 
raised letter-opening to a fine art. 
Some kinds of paper can be steam 
ed open without leav!! 
this simple operatio! 
reburnishing the flap 


strument. In the ca>' 
means of new 


e any trace, and 
followed by 
th a bone in 
of a seal, a 








“More bread and 
better bread” 


Makes just the 


a” e i 
ar matrix is taken by 
| bread before breakin; wax. W hen kind ry biscuits 
7 other methods fail covereny 
placed between picce wood _ 
edges projecting on¢ twentieth o an a ne to alas 
inch. The edge of envelope is 
first flattened, then g ened, and 
nd finally slit open, Late! air line of a 





ied and the 
ressure, 


strong white gum 's 


i : ; and n ral \. 
edges are united unde! atural process 


The Feline Fur-cleaning Association. 


Furs cleaned by an entirely new 
Punch 
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and Caterers everywhere also by Chefs in the 
large hotels and on Dining Cars, Steamships, 
Steamboats. etc. 

It is wise to use food products that are 
produced in clean factories. 


E. W. GILLETT CO. LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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INVESTMENTS FOR WOMEN 


specially safe and profit- 
added to our 





proy idi ng 


nvestments te 1° Women there has been 


ization a 


Woman’s Department 





new Department furnishes opportunities for invest 

ents city and suburban lands, market gardens, res! 

ustrial property | mortgages. No sum 

entitle every woman investor to the ser- 

i s new Department, which is in charge of Mrs. 

J. L. Stidston, a capable and reliable business woman. 

\n appointment may be arranged at any time by ‘phoning, 
writing or calling. Office Hours of the Woman's Depart 

nent, from 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., and from 1.30 to 


5 p.m 
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Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
“CARMEN SYLVA,” 


The latest photograph of the Queen of Roumania, who is Known the 
world over by her pen-name of Carmen Sylva. 





22 Adelaide St. East 


Phone Main 7171 




























‘ f “Hees Widows. 


Pe APHS of the 

King Chulalongkorn’s funeral 
have reached England, and the “Iilus- 
trated London News” reveals to us the 


late 


"JULIAN SALE” 


FINE LEATHER GooDsSs 


Deep Club cn 


stran sight of six hundred widows 
mourning their lost lord. Though the 
western  tihd has been much influenc- 





it must be ad- 
King of 


ed by democrati> ideas, 


mitted that the late Siam 





embraced a far wider conception of 


human relationship. The individual 
F MEN and WOMEN aspect of marriage gave place to a 
or state of things quite unthinkable to 


the Western mind. 
Maha Vajiravudh, the new king, is 
conditions more west 
While in England 
a British tutor, Mr. 
after which he went 


likely to favor 
ern in character. 
he studied uncer 
Basil Thompson, 
afterwards WwW 


Nor was 


4 
S nis 


hurst, and 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
nilitary experience neglected, for he 
at Potsdam and was at- 
Durham Light Infantry 

His influence 
upon the death of his fa 
October. The 
drinking water in hs nor of 
king 
regard to precedent, but the extrava- 
gant waste in with the 
cremat and the fune 
The reference to 
that the 
regard water ra 


LO wana 


Was a cadet 
tached to the 
at Aldershot. 
felt 
ther last 


Was at 
once 
usual cere- 
mony of 
the new was observed with due 
connection 
ion was omitted 
tion simplified. 
water drinking reminds one 
Mahometan 





people 


ther than wine as a ceremonial! drink. 


the 
’* Stock bears the stamp of Style 

and Quality and there is no line on which these 
points are better emphasized than the Deep Club 


Leather Goods in 


V ERY THING in 
‘Julian Sale 


fine 
Also they are amcng the great poly 
in fact, 
it would seem that the Oriental peo 
ples, apart Aryans, or the 
more modern distinctions of 
India and the Slavs, nature 
polygamous. Solomon, no less than 
the Sultan of Turkey, a man of 
many And in Mussulman In 
dia, of course, the 


gamous peoples of the world; 


from the 
Bags. Made of Natural Grain, Smooth Grain, and 
: Genuine Natural Bull Sea Lion Leathers. <A special 
value on a line of fine Coarse Grain, Natural Grain 
Sea Lion: fine English Frame; real Gold Plated Lock 
and Catches: Full Leather Lined; Seams on Ends 
only. It is No. 1996 in our New 100-page Catalogue. 


race 


are by 


was 
Wives. 
same holds good. 


In Fiji, even after British rule had 


Made in three sizes, 18, 19 and 20 inches. begun the march of western ideas, 
young girls were betrothed in child- 
$24.00, $26.00 and $28.00 hood, their “intendeds” being for the 


most part grown-up men. ‘The Gov- 
ernment has stepped in of and 
marriage is made upon 


the ability of the husbacd 1 to provide 


lat 
ape iale, 


| The Julian Sa'e Leather Goods Co., ‘Ltd. 


conditional 


for his future wife, a condition which 
| z : : TORONTO | one cannot but regard as useful. For, 
| 105 King Street West \| after all, marriage is a fettering of 
| 


an individual freedom for the 
eral good. In New Britain, an island 
in the region of New Guinea, a hope- 
tul aspirant approaches the father or 
mother of the _ prospective bride, 
whose name he whispers. ‘Thus the 
choice is made. Ii the parents be dead 
he applies in this stealthy and mys 
terious to the chief of the dis- 
trict, nods approval or frowns 
lispleasure. Inter-marriages between 
tribes is forbidden. Unlike Euro- 
peans, these pceple know instinctively 
that racial individuality is a necessary 
condition of social security and good 
breeding. In ‘Turkey a responsible 
citizen is allowed four wives and four 
slaves, whom he may regard as extra 


gen- 


MICHIE’S 
CEYLON TEAS 


are regular in their superior quality and flavor, as close 
attention is given to maintaining at all times the quality 
| for which our name is a guarantee. 


We import a splendid line of Teas from the Ceylon 


60c. Ib., and 80c. Ib. 
LTD. 


way 
who 


Gardens, Prices 40c. Ib., 


MICHIE & CQO., 








wives. But according to the Koran 
: { this depends upon his ability to sup 
Established 76 years. » ilit) 
§ 7 King Street West. port them. The husband is compelled 
I to provide a dowry, part of which is 
. paid in advance for the trousseau and 
‘ | EVENTS because her ancestors murdered the paid in eet ; 7 F : 
. Meyer s Parlors purinc weex King’s English? other preliminary expenses. 
ing’s E i 
pi Feb. 13-——-Young Ladies of Holy ° phil GE rae Sn _—_ OOo 
by "s ly, At Home. rye . : : . ae ae cae 3 pe ae , 
Bey T.D.K. Club Dance here is only one thing that travels | wry THE GRAND TRUNK CON 
ar eb “ : oS . > : ¢ ¢ ‘ 1¢€ Trmrea - PyN * T 
R Feb. 17—Waverly Club At Home. faster than bad news, and that is the TINUES TO BE THE POPULAR 
. Feb. 18—Sunnyside Saturday Dance reputation of being an easy mark, ROUTE TO MONTREAL, 
——_———_>o—————_’ 
LPP PPP PEPE, It ian't until a woman completely T his line offers every feature per- 
estas at tauiin feeceieshs arried ie] taining to comfortable travel; more- 
Can a woman become a mé mber of a ; her Fusband that marriec parc oc cietina aie cae cask 
— ouohiers of the Revoluticn just becomes monotonous, ‘ . ) - 
7 the Daughiers ol the Rev J 


route (laid with 100-pound - steel 
rails), also the oniy line operating 


the world-renowned Pullman sleepers 
between Toronto and Montreal. An 
additional advantage of travelling via 
this route is that tickets purchased in 
Toronto are valid returning from 
Montreal on the “International Limit- 
ed,” Canada’s finest and fastest train 
(only 7% hours Montreal to Toron- 
to). Four trains leave Toronto daily, 
7.15 and 9 a.m., and 10.30 p.m. 
The 9 a.m. train carries Parlor-Lia- 
brary car and dining car to Montreal, 
and Pullman sleeper to Montreal and 
Boston. The 10.30 p.m. train carries 
five or more modern Pullman sleepers 
to Montreal daily, through Ot- 
tawa sleeper. 

Tickets, berth reservations and full 
information at Grand Trunk City 
Jicket Office, north-west ccrner King 
and Yonge Streets. Phone, Main 
4209, 


3.30 


also 


——_—__—__—-0 <0 ______ 
“So the angels have brought your 
mamnia a new from heaven?” 
“Yessur; mamma’s got a new baby. 
But I don’t fink it came f'm heaven. 
She gets all her fings f’m Paris.” 
Oe 


baby 


It is possible to have too much of 
a good thing. The with the 
shortest tail runs the least danger of 
having cans tied to it. 

a 

A woman will forgive a man al- 
most any insult except that of indif- 
ference. 


1 , 
deg 
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Every artistic home should contain a VE 
e 
Gerhard Heintzman | 


PIANO _ 


because this in trument presents the most 
up-to-date features and improvements ; is 
in fact the “i 


Ideal Piano | 


for the home. This reputation has been 

gained entirely through merit during the 

past half century of honest endeavor. <A 

demonstration at vur salesroom will con- ’ 
vince you. Descriptive literature sent 

free on application. 


Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 
41-43 didn ee City Hall) 
TORONTO 


Hamilton Salesrooms 127 King Street East 











A Different Style 
of Corset 


is necessary for different 
if they wish to conform 
prevailirg styles of dress. 

The makers of “P.C.” ‘Le Pari- 
sien"’ corsets have made a care- 
ful study of the needs of different 
types of people. They base their 


designs on real models, rather 
than ideal ones, with the view to- 
wards producing a variety of styles 


people, 
to the 


that would mould any figure into * 
lines of grace and beauty, and 
make it conform to the prevailing 


style 

“P.C.” “Le Parisien’ corsets 
have a range of styles that make 
them suitable for any figure. They 
are perfect in workmanship and 
design, and are pre-eminently the 
corset. of the well-dressed woman. 


Parisian Corset Manufac- 
turing Co., Limited 


Offices—I10-I12-I14 Colomb St. 
Factory—8-I0-I2 Turgeon St., Quebec 


Ontario Branch—Brampton, Ont. 
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Famous National Champion, is the Pro- 
fessional at Hot Springs Country Club 
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For further detailed information write to George R. Belding, Sec’y Business Men’s 
League, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Best reached in one night’s ride from St. Louis on the luxurious Hot Springs Special of the 


lron Mountain Route 


Observation Sleeper and excellent Dining Car Service (meals ala carte). 
For train time and rates call on or address 


at HOT SPRINGS 


Arkansas \ 


You golfers, who go to Hot Springs 

for its waters of amazing healing power, can 
now battle against the mythical Colonel over 
one of the Nation’s most charming courses, the 
Hot Springs Country Club. 

Genial Fred McLeod, the famous holder of a 
dozen championship titles, is the professional. If 
you are “‘pulling,’’ “slicing” or “‘topping”’ your drives, 
McLeod will straighten them out for you. 


Hot Springs is the scene of marvelous cures, to which words 
cannot do justice. The secret of the mysterious, health-renewing 
waters (until recently Nature’s secret) is attributed to their radio- 
active curative powers, resulting from radium gases. 


A Dozen Different Sports— 
Hot Springs Society’s Playground 


Every year 150,000 persons take advantage of 


Low Round-Trip Fares 


Fine golf course available for visitors at $1.00 
week, $25.00 per season, including clubhouse privileges. ‘Tennis, 
fashionable dancing parties, metropolitan theaters and churches, 
mountain trips, horseback riding over scenic mountain roads, fine 
Kentuck y thoroughbred saddle horses at $1.50 for entire morning’s 
ride, and a score of other pastimes to pleasantly while away the time. 


Clim: ite is perfect; mean annual temperature 62 degrees. 


Luxurious hotels, medium price hotels, highest class board- 
ing houses Springs owned and controlled by United States 
Government, which regulates prices of baths. 








per day, $5.00 per 
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“T HERE are heart burnings among the fruit growers 
over the reciprocity proposals and from what I can 
make out, they are not without cause. 

Maps have appeared on this page during the past few 
weeks illustrating, as nearly as may be, the situation with 
respect to the fishing and live stock industries. In the 
matter of the former, the consensus of opinion is that the 
proposals will be of enormous benefit to Canada. In the 
case of live stock, opinion is pretty well divided, there be- 
ing a possibility that the proposals would be injurious if 
carried out. In the case of fruit growing, I have failed 
to find anyone who does not think that Canadian fruit 
growers would receive a severe blow and many think 
they would be wiped out entirely. The accompanying map 
may be of interest. 


The foregoing conciusion, 1t must be recollected, has 
reference to the grower of the finer fruits, particularly 
peaches. As to the growers of apples, my informant, 
whom I believe to be well posted in the trade, besides be- 
ing a practical fruit farmer, holds the opinion that the 
hardier fruits will be effected very little if at all. It 
would seem that apples are a hardy fruit. They lack 
flavor in a warm country. Canadian apples are among 
the best grown in America and may, in iact, be the very 
best. This applies to the Eastern fruit, especially. Brit- 
ish Columbia apples are not considered here to have as 
fine a flavor as the Eastern apple, although it is a very 
handsome fruit. Oregon apples have been offered recently 
and I am told are very fine. The State of Washington 
also grows good apples, it is said, and the belief seems 
to be that the British Columbia apple could hardly hold 
its own in competition with the apples on the other side 
of the border. 


I do not know what truth there may be in this com- 
parison between the apples of the West, but it seems rea- 
sonable. The significance lies in the fact that if it is 
true, it will tend to make fruit farming in British Colum- 
bia less profitable, and in that case the fruit lands will 
come down in price. Already the telegraph gives evidence 
that the owners of these lands in British Columbia are 
greatly agitated over the situation. This tends to confirm 
the view mentioned above. Of course, the British Colum- 
bia fruit farmer has been looking to the Canadian North- 
west as his field. He had come to expect that the duty 
would be kept up against foreign apples and fruit, and he 
felt that as long as the duty was there, he would be able 
to put up a fairly successful fight in the market. 





I’ is not unreasonable to assume that the free entry of 
I fruit from south of the boundary will upset his cal- 
culations. Whether he will be able to send any of his 
fruit back into the United States, at certain points, or not, 
is a question upon which we here can form no valuable 
conclusion. It is worthy of remark that for some time 
past it has been considered here, in the East, that the 
fruit lands of British Columbia were selling at an ab- 
surdly high price and that they were bound to come down 
to their proper level one of these days, thus fulfilling the 
customary cycle of boom and collapse. Possibly the Brit- 
ish Columbian knows better what the price of his lands 
should be, but whether he does or not, we will all be sorry 
to see him lose his good money. 

The proposed free trade in fruit should be altogether 
beneficial to Nova Scotia and the East. In the Anna- 
polis Valley, of Nova Scotia, are grown some famous 
apples and there can be little doubt that the growers will 
be able to ship them into the United States at higher 
prices than they have been obtaining in the past. Yet, as 
with a number of instances of other Canadian products, 
it will not necessarily follow that the consumer at home 
will have to pay a higher price. The difference in freight 
rates might make it that it would be profitable for the 
Nova Scotian to sell to the New England market, and for 
other sections of Canada to purchase from Northerly 
United States growers. However, this is a mere aside ; 
the point is that the fruit people with whom I have oe 
cussed the situation favor the opinion that the ae 
apple orchards in Ontario and the East need have little 
fear from the outcome. ; Ne 

It mav be remarked that outside of Nova Scotia and 
possibly Cape Breton, there are no famous apple —— 
till Montreal is reached, Here is grown in all its exce me 
the Fameuse apple, which further West is known as the 
Snow. There is practically no chance ot this apple a 
displaced by any other apple on earth. — ~» 
splendid apples are grown through Ontario, alt oug 
there is no abundance of them up towards the Ottawa 
River, and further North they disappear entirely. 

It would seem that the real danger from free trade in 
fruit is to the growers of the finer fruits, mainly es 
Peach growing is confined to very few sections 7 an- 
ada. The Niagara Peninsula is probably the best known 
district, Peach growing extends from about aes 
around the end of Lake Ontario about as far as Oakvi le, 
which lies between Hamilton and Toronto. Further W ret 
towards the Essex district, in the South West portion o 





RECIPROCITY IN FRUITS.---Map showing the fruit belts of Canada and those of the United States. 


; possible effect of an interchange of fruits on the part of the two countries. 
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Ontario, is another peach growing section. Continuing 
right across the International boundary at this point, is 
the State of Michigan. An enormous quantity of peaches 
is grown here. Back again, across the boundary from the 
Niagara district is probably the best peach district in 
America—the State of New York. The peach growing 
area of the States of Michigan and New York. to say 
nothing of other sections readily reached by rail, is many 
times as large as all the peach sections of Canada com- 


bined. 
“AS, /, 


Coo the tenderer fruits in Canada would seem 
at best to be a precarious occupation. ‘There are 
off-years when the crops are very small. Then there is 
the blight, which kills the fruit and portions of the trees, 
and, in the case of grapes, there is mildew and other un- 
favorable conditions. Peaches have to pass through 
many vicissitudes, among the best known of which is “yel- 
lows” and the most dangerous of all of which is prob- 
ably the unfavorable weather. Cold rains and low tem- 
peratures at certain periods mean the ruin of the crop 
and possibly also the ruin of the trees, and it is likely 
that the greatest menace to the Canadian peach grower 
is from these latter causes. Of course, these conditions 
are to be found more frequently to the north of the In- 
ternational boundary than the south. Hence the handi- 
cap the Canadian grower is under. Nature apparently 
did not want peaches grown in Canada. 
Fruit men claim that as it is they have very little 
profit on their investment. Peach lands are worth, pos- 
sibly, $150 to $500 per acre as against $75 to $100 for 
similarly situated farm lands, and the claim is made that 
with free trade in fruit the peaches from Michigan and 
New York States will undersell the Ontario article and 
make the work of the grower unproductive. ‘Therefore 
the peach lands would deteriorate into farm lands. I 
am told that trees produce an average of 1'4 bushels to 
4 bushels each and that these sell so as to give the grower 
back from $5 to $10 per tree, in a normal year, but that 
a great portion of this is absorbed in costs of production. 
A very large delegation went to Ottawa the other day 
to present the views of the fruit growers. Some argu- 
ments were presented which I think it well to repeat. 
For instance, one speaker said that the fruit growers 
had invested their money in the industry in the expecta- 
tion that the government would continue the existing 
rate of duty. 


Herein is one of the worst features of a protective 
tariff. It tempts those with money to invest in order to 
reap profits which are only obtainable so long as the tariff 
is maintained, Then, when the people change their minds 
about the tariff, every man Jack who invested his money 
has to lose. If it be true that the peach growing industry 
cannot be carried on in Canada in competition w th the 
industry across the border, and if the governments of 
Canada and the United States carry through the present 
arrangements, it certainly will be unfortunate for the 
peach growers of the province of Ontario. For my part 
I hope they, in their zeal, have misrepresented the con- 
dition of their industry—just as manufacturers are wont 
to misrepresent theirs—and that they will be just as able 
as many manufacturers to compete with producers on the 
other side of the border. At the same time, unlike most 
manufacturing, no amount of ingenuity on the part of 
fruit men can avail against the more favorable weather 
conditions on the other side of the border. Nature has 
dictated limits and conditions and sensible people should 
accept them. It was absurd to make any attempts to up- 
set old Dame Nature by a nineteenth century tariff. 


Because the fruit grower believed in the tariff he in- 
vested his money. Because the woollen man believed in 
the tariff and the cotton man and the iron man believed 
in the tariff they all invested their money. Yet a tariff 
is subject to change. In fact, it is bound to change. No 
tariff can remain steady, because conditions and interests 
change and as they change the tariff will change. When 
the nature of a tariff is considered, it is easy to see that 
a tariff cannot be permanent. A tariff is a provision 
whereby those who would otherwise deal with each other 
are prevented from so doing. In the end it is a matter 
of coercion, because neither you nor I who do our best 
to bring in goods witout paying duty would bother hid- 
ing them, but would bring them in openly were it not 
that we know that force would be used to compel us to 
leave such and such a percentage with the customs off- 
cial. We never go through this experience but we resent 
it. For any man to imagine that we will always endure 
it is the utmost folly. Experience alone shows that a 
tariff must necessarily be unstable and changeable, even 
if our reasoning faculties failed to lead to that conclus- 
ion, . So that any man who invests his money on the as- 
sumption that the tariff will remain steady is indeed lean- 
ing on a broken reed. 
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LL this has been pointed out many times in these 
columns before this, and in issue after issue readers 
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have been warned not to invest money in undertakings 
which depend upon a tariff or upon any other privilege 
which any considerable percentage of the people resent. 
Man desires freedom and justice and the more perman- 
ently civilized he is, the stronger he desires them and the 
more he has of them. If you could take away this de- 
sire you could make any tariff law you chose and put 
chains around his neck and he wouldn’t care, but as long 
as he retains this desire he will resent your dictation and 
interference with his affairs. This being the function 
of a tariff, a tariff cannot possibly be permanent. 

Whether the present reciprocity proposals carry or not 
makes no difference as to the end. 





MOST important case came up for hearing before 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, at Montreal, 
recently. It seems that scme time ago the Vancouver 
Board of Trade made application for an order directing 
the C.P.R. to “Cease from making and charging discrim 
inating rates on goods transported by it from Vancouver, 
B.C., to points located in British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba on the main line and.on the 
Crows Nest branch line, as compared with the rates 
charged by it to the same territory (for the greater dis- 
tance) from Montreal, Quebec and other points on the 
Atlantic Seaboard.” The meaning of all of which was 
that Vancouver thought it had been working at a dis- 
advantage as compared with Montreal and that it de- 
sired to even matters up as much as possible. 

The case came up for hearing before Judge Mabee, 
Chief Commissioner; D’Arcy Scott, Assistant Chief Com- 
missioner; Hon. M. E. Bernier, Deputy Chief Commis- 
sioner; and S. J. McLean, Commissioner. The C.P.R. 
was represented by Messrs. Crysler, K.C., and E. W. 
seatty; The Vancouver Board of Trade, by Mr. W. A. 
Macdonald, K.C., of Vancouver; the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, by G. E. Carpenter, Traffic Officer; and the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade, by Mr. William Tilston. 

The argument of the Winnipeg Board of Trade was, 
in short, that a case had been heard in 1906, Vancouver 
vs. Winnipeg, the result of which was that the rates 
Winnipeg-Westward vs. Vancouver Eastward were con- 
sidered reasonable. Should any alteration now be made 
Winnipeg would consider that compensating alterations 
should be made between that city and Vancouver. The 
C.P.R. took the ground that on account of high ccst of 
maintenance and operation, the rates from Fort William, 
West, as against Vancouver, East, were on a proper basis 
and also that they, the C.P.R., did not make the rates to 
Fort William but that the cost of water competition made 
them. Vancouver did not present any argument but re- 
served it for a later hearing of the Commission, either at 
Vancouver or Ottawa. This will probably take place 
this month. The judgment upon the case in point will 
be of much importance to the jobbing and manufacturing 
trade of the East. 

Vancouver, from her position on the sea coast is ad 
mirably located. Goods can be brought from England 
and from, in fact, all over the earth, to the British Col 
umbia port by water, at a minimum charge. At the 
present time, ships are constantly engaged in carrying 
goods of all kinds from Great Britain and Europe, around 
the Horn, to Vancouver. This can be done at a very 
much lower cost than by the Atlantic steamship route to 
Montreal and thence by water and rail across the con- 
tinent. Not only that, but goods can be shipped via Cape 
Horn to Vancouver and brought eastward a considerable 
distance, it is claimed, at a lower cost than they come 
via Toronto and Montreal. The jobbers and manufac- 
turers of Eastern Canada have hitherto been in posses- 
sion of the trade of the West. This trade is held by a 
slight margin and any influence which effects rates very 
considerably would alter the entire situation with re- 
spect to the trade, 
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HE argument for the Montreal Board of Trade was 
put forward most ably by Mr. William Tilston. He 
assumed that if the Board should decide that the rates 
from Vancouver, Eastward, were discriminating or un- 
just as against those from Montreal, Westward, Montreal 
would have no claim thereafter to receive a reduction 
because of any reduction which might be allowed Van- 
couver; yet such reduction might be found essential in 


‘Economist’ discusses the 
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order to maintain the present possession of the trade 
The application of the Vancouver Board of Trade meant 
a desire to import by the water route, to Vancouver, 
European and Eastern goods and to ship them into the 
Northwest to the exclusion of goods manufactured in 
Eastern Canada. 


This topic brings up once more a consideration of the 
waste of energy which is constantly going on in order 
to off-set nature. As things now are, water carriage is 
cheaper than land carriage simply because it costs less 
to do the carrying. It would be impossible in the early 
days of a country for the Indian to tote the goods ten 
miles over the mountains as quickly and as easily as ten 
miles by canoe along the stream. The comparison holds 
good till to-day and always will hold good. Water car- 
riage from Montreal to Fort William is cheaper than 
rail carriage between the same points, and all the decis 
ions and judgments and all the exercise of cx 
will not alter the fact. Because it is cheaper, the r 
ways are compelled to bring their rates down 
ever rates the water-carriers will accept 
same territory. 





It is simply to see that we should accept geograph, 
and natural barriers as they exist. Where waterways 
are, let us thank God and take advantage of them. ' 
may do so by sending our goods by them. Yet, 


one wants to build a railway and carry goods at 


5 on 


petitive price—though at a loss—that is his affair. But 
we should not necessarily make this rate the basis for 
rail charges elsewhere. In fact, to do so is to deny t 
waterways are more economical than land-ways for car- 
riage purposes, and that there should be a certain relation 
between the price of an article and its cost. 
Vancouver, which asks for the recognition of such a 
principle in her application, yet holds her position because 
of it. She gets the advantage of water carriage from 
Great Britain and Europe and from the Far East. Be 
cause of this she is enabled to bring goods from enor 
mous distances, and to pass the very door of Montreal 
and continue her way around an immense continent and 


eventually to land the goods in her warehouses at such a 


price that she can compete with the goods shipped from 
Montreal. 
ss & 
I must say that I have some difficulty understanding 
some points in connection with this subject. For instance, 


the Americans within a few miles of the Ontario peach 
orchards are able to grow their fruit in competition with 


the orchard outh. Yet, we are assured that the 





Ontario or be ruined should the duty be re 
moved and they be placed 


As you will see 


in exactly the same position 


map, the southern part of Oa 
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tario is fur han a very considerable portion 
of the States of Michigan and New York. Surely it 
could not be so much worse off in the matter of climate 
than the portion of these States just across the river as 
to make it impossible to grow peaches in competition with 
neighboring orchards in the United States. However, I 
am not acquainted with the mysteries of the fruit grow- 
ing business, so, while still retaining my curiosity in the 
matter, I defer to my informant who possesses the know 


ledge I lack. 
Ca : 


The Busy Winnipeg Farmer. 


lf any evidence were required to prove the energy of 

the Manitoba farmer, it could easily be supplied by 
pointing to the work which he has laid out for himself 
for the coming year. This season he has prepared for 
seed 3,527,528 acres of land; which is over a million and 
a third acres more than last year; of this 306,698 acres 
is breaking, an increase of about 150,000 acres. Next 
year holds already a bright promise of increased pros 
perity. 

With the prices which govern for dairy products ii 
is surprising that a larger number of farmers do not en- 
gage more actively in and attentively to this industry: 
while the quantity and value have increased, 1.293.531 
pounds, and over $265,000 respectively, vet it would re 
quire many years at a corresponding annual increase be 
fore equalizing demand and supply. 

There is a feature of good farming which there seems 
to be a tendency on the part of the farmer to adopt, which 
is increasing annually, that is the raising of a 
number of sheep and the growing of more and 
clover. 


larger 


: more 
The Department wishes to place on record its 


appreciation of this feature as it means cleaner farms. 
still more fertile soil, a constantly increasing number of 
bushels, and consequently continued prosperity.—Bulletin 
of Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg. 
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made to earn the greatest in- 
with safety. 
No other form of investment 
this 
respect than good first mort- 


come consistent 
is more satisfactory in 


gage bonds. 


Such bonds offered by re- 


liable bond dealers are alway 
thoroughly investigated 


fore offered to investors. 


Many people 
bonds as being 
$1,000 or even 
denominations 
are, however, 


much 
only. Ther 
some $10 


per annum, and at the sam 
time have the same securit 
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Investment 
Suggestions 


The stock market 
| fuctuates—conditions 
change—an invest- 
ment may be attrac- 
tive from the stand- 


point of income and 
security this month, and 
not the next, or vice 
versa. 

So once a month, on an 
| average,we publish some 
suggestions for invest- 
ments in the form of a 
list embodying what we con- 
sider the most attractive stocks 
at the time of writing, with 
| description of the securities and 
| pertinent and timely comments. 
These lists are mailed, as issued, 
| to our clients and others who 
are interested in 
securities. J 
We find that investors like to 
receive this list—write to know 
the reason why if by any accident 
they fail to receive their copies 
when due. 

As an investor, or one interested 
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x in investments, you should be 
| on our mailing list. This, 
W whether you are a regular client 

o of ours or not. 
p A request will bring you these 
b lists—there is no charge—you 
are placed under no obligations 
M, of any kind. Our list for this 
R period is now ready. 
{ 
F. H. Deacon & Co. 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
Investments 
reg Ey 


97 Bay Street Toronto, Canada 
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Editor Gold and Dross: 


Will you please favor me with your opinion en the 
following points re Sawyer-Massey Co. of Hamilton: Is 
their stock a “brick” as a speculation? Are they likely 
to pay divdends in the near future? Is there any stock 
on the market, and what is the present quotation? 

READER. 


The first annual statement, as just submitted to sharehold- 
ers of the Sawyer-Massey Co., Ltd., shows net earnings for 
1910 of $184,720.92 Th is an increase of almost $30,000 in 
earnings over the same period a year before, when the old com- 
pany was operating, and it favorable to the future of 
the company corcern is still in its early 


Ss 


r 
e 
0 





Is 


e 
Vv leoks 
; The Sawyer-Massey 


stages, the common stock is as yet 


tions ; paying no dividends, and 
at this writing the stock is not yet listed. A dividend of three 
Our circuk N-4 hict and one-half per cent. was declared on Sawyer-Massey 
ae oe . tans w“ rae shares on Jan. 30th A company of this sort must depend to 
Co nins i descr ion ( ‘i ; 
a great extent on the character and ability of its manage- 
these $100 bonds and other i —— 


ment, and, well 
right in the 
have in the 
ment—to the 


preparing to 


managed, 1 should say, ought to work out all 
future. In common with other companies who 
past devoted themselves—in the engine depart- 
manufacture of steam machines, this company is 
manufacture gasoline and oil traction engines, 


and will make a bid for the big trade of the northwest. 


St. Thomas, Ont., Feb. 7, 1911. 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 


Can you give me any information concerning the At- 


lantic Oil Company? I think the Hon. Clifford Sifton 
was president, and one John Burgess was general man- 


ager. 
A. G. 


times in the past in 
columns. The Atlantic Oil Company has been taken over 
by the Colombia Gas & Oil Company, the capital having been 
eut in two. I do not Know that prospects are any better un- 
new regime than in the past, but they may be, at that. 


This subject has been taken up Many 


these 


ilton wants to know about Marconi and Dominion 
and Mineral Mining Co. 


Hamilton and London appear to be particularly productive 





tields for the nimble gentlemen who sell Marconi stock. One 
would naturally imagine that by this time no one with the 
wits that God gives the average mortal would touch Marconi 


stocks with the tip end of a pike pole. About a year ago Gold 
and Dross had a few things to say of J. J. Turner & Co., 
London, Ont., and their promotion literature regarding this 
stock It would hardly do, even in fun, to call it a security. 
From Hamilten we now receive a bunch of J. J. Turner & Co.'s 
Marconi literature, along with a letter which tells us that a 
Methodist layman evangelist, whose nerve had played out in 
other lines. is now canvassing the Hamilton field, offering a 
few shares of Dominion Zine Co. shares on the side as a bonus 
with each 100 shares of Marconi at $5 per share. What Do- 
minion Zine will amount to eventually, or whether it will 
amount to anything, cannot yet be determined.’ In any event 
it is a venture, and nothing more. If it is no better than its 
travelling companion, Marconi, it is just good enough to be let 
alone, and the fact that it is going as a premium with Mar- 
eoni, like a dish with a pound of tea, does not lend an opti- 
mistic touch to the outfit. 

N.B.—We beg to inform our Hamilton inquirer that the 
evangelist may have lost some other things, but he still re- 
tains his nerve. 








Port Hope, Ont., Feb. 8, 1911. 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 


What is your opinion of the Canadian Fire Insurance 
Co.? 

I am asking this information from the standpoint of 
“the assured”—holding policies in this company for pro- 
tection against fire. I notice their policies are not subject 
“variations in conditions” to be found in red ink 
in policies of different companies, which is in their favor. 

Is the company in question considered a strong one 
and one likely to have no difficulty meeting their losses? 

ENQUIRER. 

The Canadian Fire Insurance Company is one of the good 
In the first place it manages to do business without 
plastering its policies with red-ink variations. It has paid-up 
capital of $500,000, which is the entire amount authorized, 
and that amount is paid in cash. The last statement shows 
the company to have a tidy sum in the banks, and to be pos- 
sessed of assets largely in excess of capital liability. The 
company also has a good income, and it has been paying six 
per cent. right along, besides which it pays out substantial 
bonuses to shareholders. The company appears to be all 
right 


to the 


ones. 


Beamsville, Ont., Feb. 8, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 

Could you give me any information in regard to the 
Hoop Spring Cushion Tire Co., Limited, 374 George 
street, Toronto? What shape is the company in, and who 
are the directors? 

R: Hi. D. 

The directors of this company are recorded as being James 
L. Hughes, A. FE. Hagerman, and A. H. Britton. Mr. Hager- 
man informs me that he never was a director and should not 
have been placed on the list Some time since I applied for 
information regarding this company to James L. Hughes, 
Toronto, who referred me to Mr. Britton, counsel for the com- 
pany. Several communications sent to Mr. Britton have so 
far remained unanswered. I understand that a man named 
Hodgson took out a patent on some form of hoop spring 
eushion tire, although I imagine that a tire of this construc- 
tion was amongst the first wrinkles tried and abandoned 
many years since. The company placed some $8,000 worth of 
stock, a good part of it being sold by a woman who was a 
relative of the man who held the patent. I have been unable 
so far to ascertain what has been done with the money You 
are probably aware of the fact that every incorporated com- 
pany empowered to sell stock publicly is obliged to hold an 
annual meeting. As a shareholder you are entitled to notice 
of such meeting, and any incorporated company which fails to 
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hold such meeting is liable to penalties. 
you apply to the company for a financial statement, showing 
how much money has been taken in, and where it went to. 
Any shareholder is entitled to ask for and to receive this in- 
formation. 


I would suggest that 


Bracebridge, Feb. 7, 1911. 
Editor Gold and Dross: 

Regarding your article about Pearl Lake Gold mines in the 
last issue of your worthy paper, I think you use rather strong 
terms in some respects, for, as I staked the claims in ques- 
tion (four in number), also did considerable of the assessment 
work in the early days, I beg to inform you that I know this 
is a good proposition and without much doubt will make good 
with development, for there are some fine showings of gold 
and good strong veins, one in particular, which I believe to 
be an extension of the wonderful Hollinger vein. I intend to 
invest considerable myself in this stock, and do not think for 
a minute I will lose thereby. ‘Trusting you will take this state- 
ment into consideration, I remain, 

A. A. McNeil, 
Box 425, Bracebridge. 


The cards are on the table. Oscar Adams Turner, of 
Broad street, New York, the gentleman who has placed 
many thousands of chummy letters in Canada within the 
past several weeks, at last confesses what he offers in re- 
turn for the money he wants people to send him. After 
a search for a big mining proposition, he uncovered what 
he ‘calls “one of the big placer mining properties of the 
continent” out in Oregon. So far Oscar has done well. 
Leaving a comfortable Broad street office in New York, 
he ventured down to Oregon, dropped off at a place called 
Waldo, and there—without the use of divining rod or 
any other mechanical or extraordinary means—he chanced 
on a placer gold field five miles long by a mile wide. 

Oscar is the same gentleman who in his letters sympathizes 
with Cobalt victims on their losses, and then offers to redeem 
the same and make thirty per cent. or more on new money, 
providing he gets the money. The first year Oscar thinks his 
surface mine will earn some $400,000, and when ‘‘we get right 
into it,’’ and after the machinery is well oiled and most of the 
stock sold, the annual net profits should be, he thinks, about 
$1,000,000. There is a gold gravel reserve on the properties, 
he thinks, of $12,000,000. 

You may become a partner in this vast dream of riches by 
purchasing preferred shares for one dollar per share, carrying 
a bonus of common stock. 


I don’t imagine all this will fool one person in a hundred. 
The game is mossy by this time. 





Re Sterling Oil Company, of Beaumont, Texas. I have 
been informed by 'T. W. Larkin, secretary of the “Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, that the company does not 
appear to be going ahead in that neighborhood, as he 
knows nothing of it. He is inclined to the belief that this 
is one of a number of oil concerns which were organized 
ten years ago when oil was struck in the district. Some 
were meritorious, and the majority were schemes to sell 


stock. 

I may say that whenever the editor of Gold and Dross ap- 
plies to a United States source for information, he gets it nine 
times out of ten. The head of the Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade, Stock Exchanges, etc., are never too busy 
to supply needed information. And that is more than can be 
said of the same class of official in Canada, more’s the pity. 
I will have more precise information re Sterling later on. 


Brantford, Feb. 9, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 

I am thinking of investing a few hundred dollars in 
Maple Leaf 7 per cent. preferred shares. Is it a safe, re- 
liable investment ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

So far as I know, it is. 


Montreal, Feb. 7, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 
As a Montreal reader of Toronto SATURDAY NIGHT, 
I should be obliged for an expression of opinion in your 
Gold and Dross column on the following: 
1. Is Rio Tramway stock worth its present price, viz., 
108? 
2. Is an increase in the dividend rate fairly certain 
before May? 


E. F. CG 


There is a very general impression in financial circles that 
an increase in the dividend rate in Rio is due before May. I 
think the tip got abroad in Britain before it began to circu- 
late here. From its earning power, as exemplified in the last 
report, Rio should be worth 108 and more. In fact, it is now 
some points higher than 108. 


Toronto, February 7, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 

I would greatly appreciate some information regard- 
ing the Diamond Coal Company. Is it a reliable con- 
cern? When may the stockholders expect a dividend? 
What are the shares selling at? 

W. W. H. 


I do not think the outlook is at all favorable for Diamond 
Vale Coal Co. shareholders. The property is in British Co- 
lumbia. I have a report to the effect that the shaft has nor 
been sunk in the most advantageous place, and that the mine 
was partially flooded. I am not aware what the last sale of 
shares was made at. 

M. S., Brantford: The Vulcan Soot Cleaner Company 
has a small capital, $75,000, but unless it has been formed 
as a result of seeing ahead of it enough business to make 
profits, I would not risk buying the stock. There isa great 
number of these companies in existence, and a very limit- 
ed field for them to work in. 

H. C., Toronto: Silver Queen is another might have- 
been, but isn’t. The only one you'll find on the premises 
now is the janitor—closed down, in other words. This 
» cnerty once looked promising. Shares are quoted at 
from three to five cents, which merely that the 


ly means 
patient is still breathing. 


D. G. H. W.: I do not know any reason why Silver 
Leaf should gain materially in quotation value, I think 
if you sold your shares and took your loss, you would in 
the end profit by your experience with a claim veneered 
as a mine. 


Cc. F. I referred to Goldfields, Ltd., last 


week, 


B., Toronto: 


Investor, Bayfield, Ont.: The debentures you mention 
[ would only class as fair; not at all in the first rank 
of securities. 


T. H., Guelph: I understand that nothing has been 
filed in Arizona respecting the Cold Spring Quartz & 
Channel Mining Company following the original incor- 
porating papers, which I would take to mean that the 
company is practically defunct. The rest of your list are 
companies never listed and apparently of no worth, save 
American Mexico Exploration Co., of Arizona, which is 
in the very doubtful class. Brown Consolidated Gold, 
N.Y., Buckeye and Consolidated Mining, Nevada, are ap- 
parently of little or no value. 
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Trouble 


of a financial nature is possible. To car- 
ry money in large sums upon the person 
is risky—other methods involve identi- 
fication and delays. Without either of 
these difficulties you may keep yourself 
supplied with ready cash by using 


Canadian Express Co.’s 
Travellers’ Cheques 


They are made out in any sum you 
require, and when presented and count- 
ersigned, will be cashed immediately at 

any financial institution in any part of the world. Ask our agent about 
them and about our money orders and parcel delivery. 


Canadian Express Company 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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NO 7.--GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, Public-Spirited Capitalist 


HOSE who know George Gooderham will think he is 
a very good sample of “a jolly good fellar.” Those 
who merely see him driving a motor car may be inclined 
to wonder what there is about life that makes him look 
so dour. I have seen Mr. George Gooderham driving 
round town a hundred times in various kinds of good cars. 
Never once have I had a hankering to ride with him. He 
looks as though for two cents he would give you a run 
for your life—and then just miss you by the shave of a 
mud-guard, which, of course, is merely a wrong impres- 
sion. 
See him president of the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion scudding over fhe grounds—he looks as though he 
wonders why soflany thousand people should have pre- 


sumed to pay»@ dollagefor six admissions. Probably he 
, Le 





would have made a verv much better Mayor of Toronto 
than half the men who have held that post since the days 
of Ned Clarke. He has‘any amount of energy. He has 
a bulldog grip. His ideas are generally sane and quite 
progressive. He has public ambition. He wants people 
to think well of him—which is a good omen. When rich 
men get so that they don’t care a continental what opin- 
ion the man in the street-car may have of them, it be- 
gins to be a bad sign for the community. Furthermore, 
George Gooderham has a faculty of knowing pretty clear- 
ly what he wants and going after it on the high gear, 
full speed ahead and the speed-clock stopped. He is not 
cumbered with over-imagination; neither levitated by 
humor. To him public business is a serious thing. 
That is the second reason why George Gooderham 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM. 


would have looked just as sledge-hammer serious if he 
he had not inherited a million or so from his father, It’s 
probably a serious business to inherit and be responsible 
for investing so much money. But George Gooderham 
has never been a prodigal spender. The mere possession 
of a million has not made him want to Gooderhamize 
everything and everybody. 

In general terms the Legislative member for one of 
the Torontos stands for good investments and public ser- 
vice. When the money of the Gooderhams went into the 
King Edward Hotel there were a good many people who 
predicted a white elephant. The same people now won- 
der why it wasn’t built a few stories higher. But George 
Gooderham goes round the big hotel just as ordinarily 
as the man who can mainly afford to drop in for the sake 
of keeping a seat warm in the rotunda and getting rid of 
office rent. Certainly there have been a hundred millions 
made—talkatively—in that rotunda for every one million 
owned by George Gooderham. 

However, it’s not as the promoter of the big hotel that 
Gooderham is best known to Toronto, There are four 
ways in which he has done the best he knew how to serve 
public interest. From 1899 to 1903 he was member of 
the Toronto Board of Education. It’s a pity he hasn’t 
stayed on the Board long enough to give it some title to 
public respect. I don’t know what his propaganda was 
as school trustee, or whether he ultimately found the Edu- 
cation Board too much of a burlesque to stay in it. How- 
ever, he was member for four years and chairman for 
1904: and since that time the Board has certainly not 
improved in calibre. It wou'd take more than ordinary 
pub'ic ambition to induce George Gooderham to run for 
the Board of Education now. His membership for five 
years was his first intimation of a desire to do something 
useful in a public wav. 

Three years ago Mr. Gooderham ran for the Mayor- 
alty of Toronto. He made a good square run for the 
place and was honorably beaten. This also was some- 
thing of a pity. In the first place, George Gooderham 


> se an ane mag m8 


would have been a good Mayor of Toronto. It’s once in a 
dog’s age that a man ever comes forward in a Canadian 
city to do civic work on a salary, when merely by sigu- 
ing checks he can earn ten times the amount. Of course, 
mere money and a serious intention would never fit a 
man to be mayor of a big city in a progressive age. But 
it’s so seldom that a man who has money and managerial 
ability thinks it worth his while to get into public life. 
The result is that civic position inclines to dead level 
in the public mind. 


* 
* * 


YRECISELY what led George Gooderham to make a 
break for the Ontario Legislature when he missed 
the mayoralty has never been stated. Of course—am- 
bition; which is a general term, and in a man of money 
a praiseworthy thing. In his very brief speech at the 
Conservative meeting in Massey Hall last election, he 
made it very clear that he intended to stand behind Pre- 
mier Whitney and the Whitney programme. Well, of 
course, anybody who undertakes to enter the bodyguard 
of Sir James of Queen’s Park finds out that he either en- 
dorses the Whitney programme or goes to a back seat. 

I suppose there are some things about the Whitney 
programme that George Gooderham doesn’t like any more 
than Sir James does. For instance, Mr. Gooderham 
knows quite as well as the Premier that provincial pat- 
ronage in the civil service is a bad thing. He has found 
out at Conservative ward meetings and in the Albany 
Club that the Government of Ontario has inherited a 
small, fair-sized imitation of the erand patronage civil 
service farce that has only of late begun to let up down 
at Ottawa. In the dining room of the Albany Club you 
may sometimes see George Gooderham vis-a-vis with the 
party organizer for Toronto. He is not buttonholing the 
organizer for pastime. He ‘is learning the facts of poli- 
tics. At the ward meetings he learns more of the petti 
ness of politics. Himself a man of rather broad ideas, 
he discovers that the patronage list in the city of To- 
ronto is a good specimen of burlesque. One might im- 
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agine George Gooderham going high-handed into the Pre- 
mier’s office to say, for instance: 

“Well, Sir James, we had a meeting of Ward Two 
Association last night.” ‘ 

“Yes, yes—well? Uh—anything new?” 

“No, Sir James. The same old song—patronage.” 

“Teil me about it. In whose department, for in- 
stance ?” 

“Needless to name, Sire James. All departments are 
the same. But one of the Ministers wanted an employee 
to run a heating system. Did he advertise in both party 
papers for a competent engineer? No, sir! He simply 
wrote a letter to the Ward Two Association and—” 

“Go on, Mr. Gooderham. Did what?” 

“Asked them to designate a man. Yes, they promptly 
picked a chap out that doesn’t know an exhaust pipe from 
a safety valve. But he’s a good party heeler, Sir James 
—and I suppose it’s to be inferred that he’ll therefore 
make a good heating engineer. That’s a sample. Pshaw! 
You know—” 

“To be sure I know. 
about it? 
suggest ?” 

“Well, I’ve told the patronage committee that I’m dead 
in favor of abolishing the whole system.” 

“And so am I. But will you in the House introduce 
a resolution to that effect?” 

“Well, of course, I’m not a Minister. Such a reform 
would come with far more authority from the Govern- 
ment itself.” 


But what are you going to do 
Surely Toronto members ought to be able to 


“Then if you were a minister—? 

“Ahem! I don’t know, Sir James. Time enough when 
that happens. Just at present I’m not aspiring. I’m be- 
hind the Whitney programme for good Government, 
though.” 

“Exactly. Nothing less could be expected. Glad you 
dropped in, Mr. Gooderham. Come again.” 

Of course, such a dialogue is practically improbable. 
3ut from the viewpoint of a member like George Good- 
erham there might some day evolve a condition of poli- 
tics that would make it possible. Meanwhile he confines 
his protests to the Albany Club and to the ward associa- 
tions, which is a very good place for any political reform 
to begin. 


* 
* * 


M R. GOODERHAM is not an idealist. But he has al- 

ways been rich enough to have plenty of time to 
think about large things with more or less of a reform 
complexion. Probably, if he should get stirred up enough, 
he might carry his convictions red-hot into the House 
and take his chances of a turn-down next election on a 
fight for abolition of ward patronage. But there have 
been a good many youngish men up at the Queen’s Park 
dispensary from the days of Oliver Mowat till now who 
have had similar ideas about government that were not 
carried into effect. 

In his canacity as president of the Exhibition Associ- 
ation, Mr. Gooderham could not easily be improved up- 
on. He has personal dignity of bearing and can always 
find men enough “in the know” to put him wise on mat- 
ters of form and precedent. He takes a live interest ‘n 
the big fair and knows something about the country that 
makes it possible. He takes an interest in art, though 
willing to concede that he is not an authority on any 
school of painters or any great works ci music. He ts 
more at home in the Albany Club than at grand opera. 
He knows more about automobiles than about poetry or 
history. He is president 6f a company that sells automo- 
biles, and is himself one of the earliest enthusiasts on 
motorcar-ing, which he has followed in all its phases 
from juggernaut days till now. He is a good driver and 
invariably drives his own cars. As a yachtsman he has 
a fine record. He knows all the kinks of Lake Ontario 
and the Thousand Islands, is an excellent sailor and to 
his friends aboard a perfect host. When Lord Charles 
3eresford was here in 1909 Mr. Gooderham entertained 
him for a week. 
several months and had a good time with some of Lord 
Beresford’s friends, besides picking up points about poli 
tics and pictures for the Exhibition. 

In the next thirty years, George Gooderham should ve 
able to do a good dea! in a public way if he has a mind to 
stick to the game, studv the conditions and adapt himself 
to the same. He is something of an organizer; but net 
essentially much of a politician. 
er tactics are necessary to add to conviction. If Mr. 
Gooderham will read wisely the life of one, Sir John Mac 
donald, he may learn more about the possibility of doing 
things worth while in politics than he can ever do from 
merely standing behind the Whitney programme. At 
present he has seen enough of the inside works at the 
Legislature to know that not even the “honest-enough-to 
be-bold” principle is able to put things at Queen’s Park 
where they ideally belong. He is sincere and determined. 
He has energy to burn and time enough to do a great 
deal for public interests if he takes a really effective no 
tion. He can’t do better than to make a hobby of the 
one thing that interests him most in politics, and stay 
with that till he has done something worth while. If he 
should accomplish that he will do better than by spending 
his money on museums. 


| 


Last year he was over in Europe for 


To succeed as a reform- 








Porcupine 











| URING the week the seismograph recorded several 

rather disconcerting disturbances in the Porcupine 
Gold Belt. No casualties have been reported, but a recur- 
rence of more violent earth movements is awaited, the 
further anticipation being that attempts will be made to 
loot the locality. 

Unlike other shocking affairs of the kind, those of Por 
cupine were foreshadowed bv a vigilant and veracious 
press. The Toronto Hemispherical notified the public that 
“Burglars are working in the camp.” A Montreal paper 
announced, upon the authority of a prominent expert in 
men’s habiliments, that “Porcupine will not be a perman- 
ent camp, because the values do not go down.” The Bos- 
ton holders of Davis-Daly shares appointed a committee 
to prevent F, Augustus Heinze from investing any more 
of their money in Porcupine and Alaskan mining ventures. 
Finally—and most distressing of all—the Bewick-More- 
ing party loaded up with $2,000,000, and supposedly ready 
for speculative high jinks, did not arrive on schedule from 
London via New York. 

Whether the recurring shocks made imperative the 
resort to burglary, authorities in the phenomena of earth 
quakes have not disclosed. Seismographers differ from 
newspapers in that they are averse to telling all they 
know, yet the impression is abroad that what apprehen 
sion has been created will be allayed when the Porcupine 
“burglars” are assuaged, when the Bewick Moreing larg 
esses are in force and effect, when the reactionary sent 
iments of the Montreal clothing merchant have spent 
themselves in space, and when the Boston attempt to re 
strain Mr. Heinze is clearly understood to be a final con 
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vulsive effort against the man whose elusive versatility 
in his chief commendation to promoters and speculators, 
and his most perplexing attribute to law officers. 

Undoubtedly the serenities are not what they were. 
Porcupine is visibly agitated. Hyperbolically it is a centre 
of “up throws” and “down throws.” Speculatively there 
are premonitions that porch climbers and “yegg” men 
do not intend to exercise more discretion than they have 
to, while.divers and sundry schemes are matured for the 
exploitation of visiting capitalists—particularly those her- 
alded in the Cobalt Daily Nugget of a recent date, as fol- 
lows: 

PROMOTERS AWAITING ENGLISH CAPITALISTS. 

Porcupine, Feb. 7..—-The camp is anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of the representatives of Bewick, Moreing & Co., the big 
London house which propose to visit Porcupine, and when they 
arrive they will find a number of promoters ready for them, 
with a list of all the good things that are still known to be 
open. The good things seem as a matter of fact to be ail 
taken up and there is a striking paucity of meritorious claims 
that would appeal to such big capitalists as the Earl of Er- 
rol and his distinguished associates. 

There are any number of small properties on sale at any- 
where from a couple of hundred dollars up to twenty-five or 
thirty thousand dollars, but the real big things have all been 
taken up. And the demand for high priced prospects has by 
no means been filled yet. 

The biggest demand now is for high priced properties, some- 
thing partly developed that gives promise of improving with 
development, and for this class of prospective mines there 
no end to the demand. 

3ewick, Moreing and Company are ready to take up big 
prospects of this nature, and there are others in the camp 
only anxious to snap up properties that can be classified as 
prospective mines, and every day adds to the belief that the 
future of Porcupine is assured so far as finances are con- 
cerned. 

The Britisher is showing an added interest, Heinze is in 
for keeps in the Foster and other large American mining capi- 
talists have representatives here going over the camp in every 
direction. 

Promoters here who have 


Is 





properties to offer 3ewick, 


Moreing and Company have been expecting the party every 
day, but so far nothing has been heard from them as to the 
date of their arrival. here It is expected, however, that their 


arrival will not be delayed more than a few days further 
Palpably, ‘absense’? made the hearts of promoters 
“grow fonder” of the “belted Earl” and others constitut- 
ing the principals along with the mining firm that has 
operated largely in Australasia and the East, now seek- 
ing Porcupine—and sought. The delay and the activi 
ties of “burglars” were synchronously distgressing—espe- 
cially as there is 


‘a paucity of meritorious claims.” 
That is the Nugget view. It is an unfortunate situ- 
ation, since obliging promoters ‘abhor a vacuum.” On 
the other hand The Toronto Hemispherical, actuated by 
tose aggressive purposes which made other mining dis 
tricts the greatest source of loss, is positively reassurin 
Of course it deplores the depredations of “burglars.” It 
ignores seismographic records and it is felicitous in the 
consciousness that various ‘‘properties are to be offered 
to the 
no pains will be spared by those who have the engineer- 


3ewick-Moreing party on their arrival here, and 


ing of the deals to see that the distinguished visitors get 
on to the claims.” 

Substantiating this, it is naively intimated that “W. 
E. Edwards is anxious to close for the Mulholland, in an- 
ticipation that he may be able to get favorable action on 
the Smith Veteran and the two Mulhollands from the 
Bewick party.” Pursuing the subject, it ingenuously is 
acknowledged that “Edwards is JUST AS LIABLE to 
work the properties to make showings, that a better figure 
might be asked, as he is to sell them—unless the Bewick 
Moreing crowd are willing to take them over to advan 
tage.” 

As an alternative proposition, revea 
to work unless the London capitali 
the needful, this has the merit of novelty to those only 
who are unfamiliar with methods obtaining with promoters 


ing a willingness 


are prepared to do 





hereabouts. ‘Taking it literally and applying it to every 
thing awaiting Bewick Moreing, the inference is that 
holders will not work unless they have to, and that it will 


be futile for the visiting British party to expect conces 
sions on what “gives promise.” 
Withal, there is much about Porcupine—despite _ its 
tremors—-to encourage those who are aloof from manifest 
designs upon the public and the non resident capitalist. 
informed T 

the looters” of the Porcupin 


and “took only such articles as 


It is reassuringly volunteered by the well 
ronto Hemispherical that 


camp are 


“gentlemanly,” 
were good to keep out the frost’—pending the advent of 
Bewick-Moreing. 


given other 


matters bearing upon this Bewick-Moreing visit, will hav 
1 Were it not for 


that and the determination of more responsible persons 


Doubtless the incident and the publicity 


uence. 





a forearming and fc rewarning 11 


1 
I 


identified witl 


more serious than it is ridiculous. 


field, the situation might 


1 the new go g 


Some Pictures of Porcupine. 
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The Golden Dome, property of the Dome Mining 
Company The hill of white quartz is literally honey- 
combed with gold. 





Kelso at the 222 mile-post on the T. & N.O. Railway. 
Where one leaves the train for Porcupine. 





Gerry’s Hotel at South End, with the proprietor and 


his wife in the doorway. 
champion of Porcupine. 


The big dog is said to be 
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Your savings should be 
made to earn the greatest in- 
come consistent with safety. 
No other form of investment 
is more satisfactory in this 
respect than good first mort- 
gage bonds. Editor Gold and Dross: 

Such bonds offered by re- 
liable bond dealers are always 
thoroughly investigated and 
found to be well secured be- 
fore offered to investors. 


Will you please favor me with your opinion en the 
Soars : . . ° . 
following points re Sawyer-Massey Co. of Hamiltcn: Is 


+h 


heir stock a “brick” as a speculation? Are they likely 
to pay divdends in the near future? Is there any stock 
on the market, and what is the present quotation? 
READER. 

The first annual statement, as just submitted to sharehold- 
ers of the Sawyer-Massey Co., Ltd., shows net earnings for 
1910 of $184,720.92. This is an increase of almost $30,000 in 
earnings over the same period a year before, when the old com- 
pany was operating, and it leoks favorable to the future of 
the company The Sawyer-Massey corcern is still in its early 
stages, the common stock is as yet paying no dividends, and 
at this writing the stock is not yet listed. A dividend of three 
and one-half per cent. was declared on Sawyer-Massey 
shares on Jan. 30th A company of this sort must depend to 
a great extent on the character and ability of its manage- 
ment, and, well managed, 1 should say, ought to work out all 
right in the future. In common with other companies who 
have in the past devoted themselves—in the engine depart- 
ment—to the manufacture of steam machines, this company is 
preparing to manufacture gasoline and oil traction engines, 
and will make a bid for the big trade of the northwest. 


Many people think = of 
bonds as being issued in 
$1,000 or even much larger 
denominations only. There 
are, however, some $100 
bonds which yield up to 6% 
per annum, and at the same 
time have the same security 
as those of larger denomina- 
tions, 


Our cirenlar N-4, which 
contains a description of 
these $100 bonds and = other 
issues, will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


Emilius Jarvis & Co. 


(Members Toronto Stock Exohange) 
Dealers in Conservative Investments. 


JARVIS BLDG, - - TORONTO 


St. Thomas, Ont., Feb. 7, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 

Can you give me any information concerning the At- 
lantic Oil Company? I think the Hon. Clifford Sifton 
was president, and one John Burgess was general man- 
ager. 

This subject has been taken up many times in the past in 
these columns. The Atlantic Oil Company has been taken over 
by the Colombia Gas & Oil Company, the capital having been 
cut in two. I do not know that prospects are any better un- 


der the new regime than in the past, but they may be, at that. 


Hamilton wants to know about Marconi and Dominion 
Zine and Mineral Mining Co. 

Hamilton and London appear to be particularly productive 
fields for the nimble gentlemen who sell Marconi steck. One 
would naturally imagine that by this time no one with the 
wits that God gives the average mortal would touch Marconi 


stocks with the tip end of a pike pole. About a year ago Gold 
and Dross had a few things to say of J. J. Turner & Co., 
London, Ont., and their promotion literature regarding this 


stock It would hardly do, even in fun, to call it a security. 
From Hamilton we now receive a bunch of J. J. Turner & Co.'s 
Marconi literature, along with a letter which tells us that a 
Methodist layman evangelist, whose nerve had played out in 
other lines, is now canvassing the Hamilton field, offering a 
few shares of Dominion Zine Co. shares on the side as a bonus 
with each 100 shares of Marconi at $5 per share. What Do- 
minion Zine will amount to eventually, or whether it will 
amount to anything, cannot yet be determined. In any event 
it is a venture, and nothing more. If it is no better than its 
travelling companion, Marconi, it is just good enough to be let 
alone, and the fact that it is going as a premium with Mar- 
coni, like a dish with a pound of tea, does not lend an opti- 
mistic touch to the outfit. 

N.B.—We beg to inform our Hamilton inquirer that the 
evangelist may have lost some other things, but he still re- 
tains his nerve. 





Port Hope, Ont., Feb. 8, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 





Chief Office for Canada, Toronto. 

ALFRED WRIGHT, Manager. = zee 5 . ae 

What is your opinion of the Canadian Fire Insurance 
Co.? 

I am asking this information from the standpoint of 
“the assured’’—holding policies in this company for pro- 
tection against fire. I notice their policies are not subject 
to the “variations in conditions” to be found in red ink 
in policies of different companies, which is in their favor. 

Is the company in question considered a strong one 
and one likely to have no difficulty meeting their losses? 

ENQUIRER. 

The Canadian Fire Insurance Company is one of the good 
ones. In the first place it manages to do business without 
plastering its policies with red-ink variations. It has paid-up 
capital of $500,000, which is the entire amount authorized, 
and that amount is paid in cash. The last statement shows 
the company to have a tidy sum in the banks, and to be pos- 
sessed of assets largely in excess of capital liability. The 
company also has a good income, and it has been paying six 
per cent. right along, besides which it pays out substantial 


bonuses to shareholders. The company appears to be all 
right. 
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FUNSURANCE COMPANY 





IRISH & MAULSON, LIMITED, 
Chief Toronto Agenta. 


Beamsville, Ont., Feb. 8, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 






fF. H. Deacon p J.C. Fraser 


Could you give me any information in regard to the 
TORONTO ¢ ( ¢ . 


Hoop Spring Cushion Tire Co., Limited, 374 George 
street, Toronto? What shape is the company in, and who 


are the directors? 





Investment 
Suggestions 


| The stock market. 
fluctuates—conditions 
|change—an invest- 
ment may be attrac- 
tive from the stand- 


point of income and 
security this month, and 
not the next, or vice 
versa. 
So once a month, on an 
average,we publish some 
suggestions for invest- 
ments in the form of a 
list embodying what we con- 
sider the most attractive stocks 
at the time of writing, with 
description of the securities and 
pertinent and timely comments. 
These lists are mailed, as issued, 
to our clients and others who | 
are interested in investment | 
securities. 3 
We find that investors like to 
receive this list—write to know 
the reason why if by any accident 
they fail to receive their copies 
when due. 

As an investor, or one interested 
in investments, you should be 
on our mailing list. This, 
whether you area regular client 
of ours or not. 


RB: Fi. BD. 

The directors of this company are recorded as being James 
L. Hughes, A. FE. Hagerman, and A. H. Britton. Mr. Hager- 
man informs me that he never was a director and should not 
have been placed on the list Some time since I applied for 
information regarding this company to James lL. Hughes, 
Toronto, who referred me to Mr. Britton, counsel for the com- 
pany. Several communications sent to Mr. Britton have so 
far remained unanswered. I understand that a man named 
Hodgson took out a patent on some form of hoop spring 
cushion tire, although I imagine that a tire of this construc- 
tion was amongst the first wrinkles tried and abandoned 
many years since. The company placed some $8,000 worth of 
stock, a good part of it being sold by a woman who was a 
relative of the man who held the patent I have been unable 
so far to ascertain what has been done with the money. You 
are probably aware of the fact that every incorporated com- 
pany empowered to sell stock publicly is obliged to hold an 
annual meeting. As a shareholder you are entitled to notice 
of such meeting, and any incorporated company which fails to 























A request will bring you these 
lists—there is no charge—you 
are placed under no obligations 
of any kind. Our list for this 
period is now ready. 


F. H. Deacon & Co. 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
Investments 
97 Bay Street Toronto, Canada 
3 
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a A New Photograph of Rodolphe Forget, M.P. 
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Capital 
$4,000,000 


Reserve Fund 
$56,000,000 


Total Assets 
$62,000,000 
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at each branch ofthe Bank - 19 branches in Toronto 
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hold such meeting is liable to penalties. I would suggest that 
you apply to the company for a financial statement, showing 
how much money has been taken in, and where it went to. 
Any shareholder is entitled to ask for and to receive this in- 
formation. 
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CAWTHRA MULOCK & CO. 


MEMBERS OF 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


_ BANKERS AND BROKERS 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 
CABLE ADORESS—CAWLOCK, TORONTO 


Bracebridge, Feb. 7, 1911. 








Editor Gold and Dross: 

Regarding your article about Pearl Lake Gold mines in the 
last issue of your worthy paper, I think you use rather strong 
terms in some respects, for, as I staked the claims in ques- 
tion (four in number), also did considerable of the assessment 
work in the early days, I beg to inform you that I know this 
is a good proposition and without much doubt will make good 
with development, for there are some fine showings of gold 
and good strong veins, one in particular, which I believe to 
be an extension of the wonderful Hollinger vein. I intend to 
invest considerable myself in this stock, and do not think for 
a minute I will lose thereby. Trusting you will take this state- 
ment into consideration, I remain, 

A. A. McNeil, 
Box 425, Bracebridge. 

The cards are on the table. Oscar Adams Turner, of 
3road street, New York, the gentleman who has placed 
many thousands of chummy letters in Canada within the 
past several weeks, at last confesses what he offers in re- 
turn for the money he wants people to send him. After 
a search for a big mining proposition, he uncovered what 
he ‘calls “one of the big placer mining properties of the 
continent” out in Oregon. So far Oscar has done well. 
Leaving a comfortable Broad street office in New York, 
he ventured down to Oregon, dropped off at a place called 
Waldo, and there—without the use of divining rod or 
any other mechanical or extraordinary means—he chanced 
on a placer gold field five miles long by a mile wide. 

Oscar is the same gentleman who in his letters sympathizes 
with Cobalt victims on their losses, and then offers to redeem 
the same and make thirty per cent. or more on new money, 
providing he gets the money. The first year Oscar thinks his 
surface mine will earn some $400,000, and when ‘‘we get right 
into it,’’ and after the machinery is well oiled and most of the 
stock sold, the annual net profits should be, he thinks, about 
$1,000,000. There is a gold gravel reserve on the properties, 
he thinks, of $12,000,000. 

You may become a partner in this vast dream of riches by 
purchasing preferred shares for one dollar per share, carrying 
a bonus of common stock. 

I don’t imagine all this will fool one person in a hundred. 
The game is mossy by this time. 


ALBERT &. DYMENT ROBERT CASSELS 


Dyment, Cassels & Co. 


Members 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Bank of Nova Scotia Building, Toronto 
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S. CARSLEY & CO. 


MEMBERS MONTREAL 
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Re Sterling Oil Company, of Beaumont, Texas. I have 
been informed by ‘I. W. Larkin, secretary of the “Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, that the company does not 
appear to be going ahead in that neighborhood, as he 
knows nothing of it. He is inclined to the belief that this 
is one of a number of oil concerns which were organized 
ten years ago when oil was struck in the district. Some 
were meritorious, and the majority were schemes to sell 


stock, 

I may say that whenever the editor of Gold and Dross ap- 
plies to a United States source for information, he gets it nine 
times out of ten. The head of the Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade, Stock Exchanges, etc., are never too busy 
to supply needed information. And that is more than can be 
said of the same class of official in Canada, more’s the pity. 
I will have more precise information re Sterling later on. 


117 St. Francois Xavier St., 


Phone Main 6548 MONTREAL 


MacDougall Bros. 


Stock and Bond Brokers - Members Montreal Stock Exchange 





9 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 
Brantford, Feb. 9, 1911. 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 

I am thinking of investing a few hundred dollars in 
Maple Leaf 7 per cent. preferred shares. Is it a safe, re- 
liable investment ? 


SUBSCRIBER. 
So far as I know, it is. 


Montreal, Feb. 7, 1911. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE | 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 

As a Montreal reader of Toronto SATURDAY NIGHT, 
I should be obliged for an expression of opinion in your 
Gold and Dross column on the following: 

1. Is Rio Tramway stock worth its present price, viz., 
108? 

2. Is an increase in the dividend rate fairly certain 
before May? 


has opened a Branch at 


PORCUPINE 


BAC: 
There is a very general impression in financial circles that 
an increase in the dividend rate in Rio is due before May. I 
think the tip got abroad in Britain before it began to circu- 
late here. From its earning power, as exemplified in the last 
report, Rio should be worth 108 and more. In fact, it is now 
some points higher than 108. 


Toronto, February 7, 1911. 








A general banking business will 
be transacted. 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 

I would greatly appreciate some information regard- 
ing the Diamond Coal Company. Is it a reliable con- 
cern? When may the stockholders expect a dividend? 
What are the shares selling at? 

W. W. H. 

I do not think the outlook is at all favorable for Diamond 
Vale Coal Co. shareholders. The property is in British Co- 
lumbia I have a report to the effect that the shaft has nor 
been sunk in the most advantageous place, and that the mine 


was partially flooded. I am not aware what the last sale of 
shares was made at. 





R. A. LYON H. L. PLUMMER 


LYON & PLUMMER 


Membesr Toronto Stock Exchange 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Toronto, Montreal, 
New York and London, England, Stock Exchanges. 


Dealers in Government and Municipal Debentures and 
Investment Securities 


21 MELINDA STREET 
Telephones N. 7978-9 Cable Address: Lyonplum 


M. S., Brantford: The Vulcan Soot Cleaner Company 
has a small capital, $75,000, but unless it has been formed 
as a result of seeing ahead of it enough business to make 
profits, I would not risk buying the stock. There is a great 
number of these companies in existence, and a very limit- 
ed field for them to work in. 

H. C., Toronto: Silver Queen is another might have- 
been, but isn’t. The only one you'll find on the premises 
now is the janitor—closed down, in other words. This 
» cnerty once looked promising. Shares are quoted at 
from three to five cents, which merely means that the 
patient is still breathing. 








Travel=Minus 


Trouble 


of a financial nature is possible. To car- 
ry money in large sums upon the person 
is risky—other methods involve identi- 
fication and delays. Without either of 
these difficulties you may keep yourself 
supplied with ready cash by using 


Canadian Express Co.'s 
Travellers’ Cheques 


They are made out in any sum you 
require, and when presented and count- 
ersigned, will be cashed immediately at 
any financial institution in any part of the world. Ask our agent about 
them and about our money orders and parcel delivery. 


Canadian Express Company 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








D. G. H. W.: I do not know any reason why Silver 
Leaf should gain materially in quotation value. I think 
if you sold your shares and took your loss, you would in 
the end profit by your experience with a claim veneered 
as a mine, 

C. F. B., Toronto: I referred to Goldfields, Ltd., last 
week, 

Investor, Bayfield, Ont.: The debentures you mention 
[ would only class as fair; not at all in the first rank 
of securities. 








T. H., Guelph: I understand that nothing has been 
filed in Arizona respecting the Cold Spring Quartz & 
Channel Mining Company following the original incor- 
porating papers, which I would take to mean that the 
company is practically defunct. The rest of your list are 
companies never listed and apparently of no worth, save 
American Mexico Exploration Co., of Arizona, which is 
in the very doubtful class. Brown Consolidated Gold, 
N.Y., Buckeve and Consolidated Mining, Nevada, are ap 
parently of little or no value. 
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BY AUGUSTUS BRIDLE ae 





NO 7.--GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, Public-Spirited Capitalist 


HOSE who know George Gooderham will think he is 
a very good sample of “a jolly good fellar.” Those 
who merely see him driving a motor car may be inclined 
to wonder what there is about life that makes him look 
so dour. I have seen Mr. George Gooderham driving 
round town a hundred times in various kinds of good cars. 
Never once have I had a hankering to ride with him. He 
looks as though for two cents he would give you a run 
for your life—and then just miss you by the shave of a 
mud-guard, which, of course, is merely a wrong impres- 
sion. 
See him president of the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion scudding over gHe grounds—he looks as though he 
wonders why so yffany thousand people should have pre- 


sumed to pay a _ six admissions. Probably he 


SF 





would have made a verv much better Mayor of Toronto 
than half the men who have heid that post since the days 
of Ned Clarke. He has any amount of energy. He has 
a bulldog grip. His ideas are generally.sane and quite 
progressive. He has public ambition. He wants people 
to think well of him—which is a good omen. When rich 
men get so that they don’t care a continental what opin- 
ion the man in the street-car may have of them, it be- 
gins to be a bad sign for the community. Furthermore, 
George Gooderham has a faculty of knowing pretty clear- 
ly what he wants and going after it on the high gear, 
full speed ahead and the speed-clock stopped. He is not 
cumbered with over-imagination; neither levitated by 
humor. To him public business is a serious thing. 
That is the second reason why George Gooderham 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM. 


would have looked just as sledge-hammer serious if he 
he had not inherited a million or so from his father. It’s 
probably a serious business to inherit and be responsible 
for investing so much money. But George Gooderham 
has never been a prodigal spender. The mere possession 
of a million has not made him want to Gooderhamize 
everything and everybody. 

In general terms the Legislative member for one of 
the Torontos stands for good investments and public ser- 
vice. When the money of the Gooderhams went into the 
King Edward Hotel there were a good many people who 
predicted a white elephant. The same people now won- 
der why it wasn’t built a few stories higher. But George 
Gooderham goes round the big hotel just as ordinarily 
as the man who can mainly afford to drop in for the sake 
of keeping a seat warm in the rotunda and getting rid of 
office rent. Certainly there have been a hundred millions 
made—talkatively—in that rotunda for every one million 
owned by George Gooderham, 

However, it’s not as the promoter of the big hotel that 
Gooderham is best known to Toronto, There are four 
ways in which he has done the best he knew how to serve 
public interest. From 1899 to 1903 he was member of 
the Toronto Board of Education. It’s a pity he hasn’t 
stayed on the Board long enough to give it some title to 
public respect. I don’t know what his propaganda was 
as school trustee, or whether he ultimately found the Edu- 
cation Board too much of a burlesque to stay in it. How- 
ever, he was member for four years and chairman for 
1904: and since that time the Board has certainly not 
improved in calibre. It would take more than ordinary 
pub'ic ambition to induce George Gooderham to run for 
the Board of Education now. His membership for five 
years was his first intimation of a desire to do something 
useful in a public wav. 

Three years ago Mr. Gooderham ran for the Mayor- 
alty of Toronto. He made a good square run for the 
place and was honorably beaten. This also was some- 
thing of a pity. In the first place, George Gooderham 





would have been a good Mayor of ‘Toronto. It’s once in a 
dog’s age that a man ever comes forward in a Canadian 
city to do civic work on a salary, when merely by sigu- 
ing checks he can earn ten times the amount. Of course, 
mere money and a serious intention would never fit a 
man to be mayor of a big city in a progressive age. But 
it’s so seldom that a man who has money and managerial 
ability thinks it worth his while to get into public life. 
The result is that civic position inclines to dead level 
in the public mind. 


* 
** 


Peectseey what led George Gooderham to make a 
break for the Ontario Legislature when he missed 
the mayoralty has never been stated. Of course—am- 
bition; which is a general term, and in a man of money 
a praiseworthy thing. In his very brief speech at the 
Conservative meeting in Massey Hall last election, he 
made it very clear that he intended to stand behind Pre- 
mier Whitney and the Whitney programme. Well, of 
course, anybody who undertakes to enter the bodyguard 
of Sir James of Queen’s Park finds out that he either en- 
dorses the Whitney programme or goes to a back seat. 

I suppose there are some things about the Whitney 
programme that George Gooderham doesn’t like any more 
than Sir James does. For instance, Mr. Gooderham 
knows quite as well as the Premier that provincial pat- 
ronage in the civil service is a bad thing. He has found 
out at Conservative ward meetings and in the Albany 
Club that the Government of Ontario has inherited a 
small, fair-sized imitation of the erand patronage civil 
service farce that has only of late begun to let up down 
at Ottawa. In the dining room of the Albany Club you 
may sometimes see George Gooderham vis-a-vis with the 
party organizer for Toronto, 
organizer for pastime. He js learning the facts of poli- 
tics. At the ward meetings he learns more of the petti- 
ness of politics. Himself a~man of rather broad ideas, 
he discovers that the patronage list in the city of To- 
ronto is a good specimen of burlesque. One might im 


He is not buttonholing the 
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agine George Gooderham going high-handed into the Pre- 
mier’s office to say, for instance: 

“Well, Sir James, we had a meeting of Ward Two 
Association last night.” 

“Yes, yes—well? Uh—anything new?” 

“No, Sir James.. The same old song—patronage.” 

“Tell me about it. In whose department, for in- 
stance ?” 

“Needless to name, Sir James. All departments are 
the same. But one of the Ministers wanted an employee 
to run a heating system. Did he advertise in both party 
papers for a competent engineer? No, sir! He simply 
wrote a letter to the Ward Two Association and—” 

“Go on, Mr. Gooderham. Did what?” 

“Asked them to designate a man. Yes, they promptly 
picked a chap out that doesn’t know an exhaust pipe from 
a safety valve. But he’s a good party heeler, Sir James 
—and I suppose it’s to be inferred that he’ll therefore 
make a good heating engineer. 
You know—” 

“To be sure I know.. 
about it? 
suggest ?” 

“Well, I’ve told the patronage committee that I’m dead 
in favor of abolishing the whole system.” 

“And so am I. But will you in the House introduce 
a resolution to that effect?” 

“Well, of course, I’m not a Minister. Such a reform 
would come with far more authority from the Govern- 
ment itself.” 


That’s a sample. Pshaw! 
sut what are you going to do 
Surely Toronto members ought to be able to 


“Then if you were a minister—? 
“Ahem! I don’t know, Sir James. Time enough when 
that happens. Just at present I’m not aspiring. I’m be- 


hind the Whitney programme for good Government, 
though.” 
‘xactly. Nothing less could be expected. Glad yo 
“Exactly. Nothing 1 ld t pected. Glad you 


dropped in, Mr. Gooderham. Come again.” 

Of course, such a dialogue is practically improbable. 
3ut from the viewpoint of a member like George Good- 
erham there might some day evolve a condition of poli- 
tics that would make it possible. Meanwhile he confines 
his protests to the Albany Club and to the ward associa- 
tions, which is a very goed piace for any political reform 
to begin. 

* + 

M R. GOODERHAM is not an idealist. But he has al- 

ways been rich enough to have plenty of time to 
think about large things with more or less of a reform 
complexion. Probably, if he should get stirred up enough, 
he might carry his convictions red-hot into the House 
and take his chances of a turn-down next election on a 
fight for abolition of ward patronage. But there have 
been a good many youngish men up at the Queen’s Park 
dispensary from the days of Oliver Mowat till now who 
have had similar ideas about government that were not 
carried into effect. 

In his capacity as president of the Exhibition Associ- 
ation, Mr. Gooderham couid not easily be improved up- 
on. He has personal dignity of bearing and can always 
find men enough “in the know” to put him wise on mat- 
ters of form and precedent. He takes a jive interest ‘n 
the big fair and knows something about the country that 
makes it possible. He takes an interest in art, though 
willing to concede that he is not an authority on any 
school of painters or any great works cf music. He ts 
more at home in the Albany Club than at grand opera. 
He knows more about automobiles than about poetry or 
history. He is president of a company that sells automo- 
biles, and is himself one of the eariiest enthusiasts on 
motorcar-ing, which he ‘has followed in all its phases 
from juggernaut days till now. He is a good driver anil 
invariably drives his own cars. As a yachtsman he has 
a fine record. He knows all the kinks of Lake Ontarto 
and the Thousand Islands, is an excellent sailor and to 
his friends aboard a perfect host. When Lord Charles 
Beresford was here in 1909 Mr. Gooderham entertained 
him for a week. 
several months and had a good time with some of Lord 
Beresford’s friends, besides picking up points about poli 
tics and pictures for the Exhibition. 

In the next thirty years, George Gooderham should ve 
able to do a good dea! in a public way if he has a mind to 
stick to the game, study the conditions and adapt himself 
to the same. He is something of an organizer; but not 
essentially much of a politician. 
er tactics are necessary to add to conviction, If Mr. 
Gooderham will read wisely the life of one, Sir John Mac 
donald, he may learn more about the possibility of doing 
things worth while in politics than he can ever do from 
merely standing behind the Whitney programme. At 
present he has seen enough of the inside works at the 
Legislature to know that not even the “honest-enough-to 
be-bold” principle is able to put things at Queen’s Park 
where they ideally belong. He is sincere and determined. 
He has energy to burn and time enough to do a great 
deal for public interests if he takes a really effective no 
tion. He can’t do better than to make a hobby of the 
one thing that interests him most in politics, and stay 
with that till he has done something worth while. If he 
should accomplish that he will do better than by spending 
his money on museums. 


= 


Last year he was over in Europe for 


To succeed as a reform- 
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] URING the week the seismograph recorded several 

rather disconcerting disturbances in the Porcupine 
Gold Belt. No casualties have been reported, but a recur 
rence of more violent earth movements is awaited, the 
further anticipation being that attempts will be made to 
loot the locality. 

Unlike other shocking affairs of the kind, those of Por 
cupine were foreshadowed by a vigilant and veracious 
press. The Toronto Hemispherical notified the public that 
“Burglars are working in the camp.” A Montreal paper 
announced, upon the authority of a prominent expert in 
men’s habiliments, that “Porcupine will not be a perman- 
ent camp, because the values do not go down.” The Bos- 
ton holders of Davis-Daly shares appointed a committee 
to prevent F, Augustus Heinze from investing any more 
of their money in Porcupine and Alaskan mining ventures. 
Finally—and most distressing of all—the Bewick-More- 
ing party loaded up with $2,000,000, and supposedly ready 
for speculative high jinks, did not arrive on schedule from 
London via New York. 

Whether the recurring shocks made imperative the 
resort to burglary, authorities in the phenomena of earth- 
quakes have not disclosed. 
newspapers in that they are averse to telling all they 
know, yet the impression is abroad that what apprehen 
sion has been created will be allayed when the Porcupine 
“burglars” are assuaged, when the Bewick-Moreing larg 
esses are in force and effect, when the reactionary sent 
iments of the Montreal clothing merchant have spent 
themselves in space, and when the Boston attempt to re 
strain Mr. Heinze is clearly understood to be a final con- 


Seismographers differ from 
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vulsive effort against the man whose elusive versatility 
in his chief commendation to promoters and speculators, 
and his most perplexing attribute to law officers. 

Undoubtedly the serenities are not what they were. 
Porcupine is visibly agitated. Hyperbolically it is a centre 
of “up throws” and “down throws.” Speculatively there 
are premonitions that porch climbers and “yegg” men 
do not intend to exercise more discretion than they have 
to, while.divers and sundry schemes are matured for the 
exploitation of visiting capitalists—particularly those her- 
alded in the Cobalt Daily Nugget of a recent date, as fol- 
lows: 

PROMOTERS AWAITING ENGLISH CAPITALISTS. 

Porcupine, Feb. 7.—The camp is anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of the representatives of Bewick, Moreing & Co., the big 
London house which propose to visit Porcupine, and when they 
arrive they will find a number of promoters ready for them, 
with a list of all the good things that are still known to be 
open. The good things seem as a matter of fact to be all 
taken up and there is a striking paucity of meritorious claims 
that would appeal to such big capitalists as the Ear! of Er- 
rol and his distinguished associates. 

There are any number of small properties on sale at any- 
where from a couple of hundred dollars up to twenty-five or 
thirty thousand dollars, but the real big things have all been 
taken up. And the demand for high priced prospects has by 
no means been filled yet. 

The biggest demand now is for high priced properties, some- 
thing partly developed that gives promise of improving with 
development, and for this class of prospective mines there 
no end to the demand. 

Bewick, Moreing and Company are ready to take up big 
prospects of this nature, and there are others in the camp 
only anxious to snap up properties that can be classified as 
prospective mines, and every day adds to the belief that the 
future of Porcupine is 
cerned. 


Is 


assured so far as finances are con- 


The Britisher is showing an added interest, Heinze is in 
for keeps in the Foster and other large American mining capi- 
talists have representatives here going over the camp in every 
direction. 

Promoters here who 


have properties to offer Bewick, 
Moreing and Company have been expecting the party every 
day, but so far nothing has been heard from them as to the 
date of their arrival.here It is expected, however, thai their 


arrival will not be 


Palpably, 


delayed more than a few days further 

made the hearts of promoters 
“belted Earl” and others constitut- 
ing the principals along with the mining firm that has 
operated largely in Australasia and the East, now seek- 
ing Porcupine—and sought. 
ties of “burglars” 


“absense” 
“orow fonder” of the 


The delay and the activi- 
were synchronously distressing—espe- 
cially as there is “a paucity of meritorious claims.” 
That is the Nugget view. 
ation, since obliging promoters 


It is an unfortunate situ- 
“abhor a vacuum.” On 
the other hand The Toronto Hemispherical, actuated by 
tilose aggressive purposes which made other mining dis 
tricts the greatest source of loss, is positively reassuri 
Of course it deplores the depredations of “burglars 
ignores seismographic records and it is felicitous in the 





consciousness that various “properties are to be offered 
to the 
no pains will be spared by those who have the engineer- 


3ewick-Moreing party on their arrival here, and 


ing of the deals to see that the distinguished visitors get 
on to the claims.” 

Substantiating this, it is naively intimated that “W. 
E. Edwards is anxious to close for the Mulholland, in an- 
ticipation that he may be able to get favorable action on 
the Smith Veteran and the two Mulhollands from the 
Bewick party.” Pursuing the subject, it ingenuously is 
acknowledged that “Edwards is JUST AS LIABLE to 
work the properties to make showings, that a better figure 


might be asked, as he is to sell them—unless the Bewick 
Moreing crowd are willing to take them over to advan 
tage.” 

As an alternative proposition, revealing a willingness 
to work unless the London capitalists are prepared to do 
the needful, this has the merit of novelty t 
who are unfamiliar with methods obtaining with promoters 
hereabouts. 


those only 


Taking it literally and appiving it to everv 
thing awaiting Bewick Moreing, the inference is that 
holders will not work unless they have to, and that it will 
be futile for the visiting British party to expect conces 
sions on what “gives promise.” 


Withal, there is much about Porcupine—despite 





tremors—to encourage those who are aloof from manifest 
designs upon the public and the non resident capitalist 


the well 


ronto Hemispherical that “the looters” 


It is reassuringly volunteered by informed T 
of the Porcupin: 
camp are “gentlemanly,” and “took only such articles as 
were good to keep out the frost’—pending the advent of 
Bewick-Moreing. 

Doubtless the incident and the publicity given other 
matters bearing upon this Bewick-Moreing visit, will have 
a forearming and ferewarning influence. Were it not for 

more responsible 


that and the determination of persons 


t 
identified with the new gold field, the situation might bce 


o| 
more serious than it is ridiculous. 


Some Pictures 


of Porcupine. 





The Golden Dome, property of the Dome Mining 
Company The hill of white quartz is literally honey- 
combed with gold. 


Se a 
Poe pak Bee 





Kelso at the 222 mile-post on the T. & N.O. Railway. 
Where one leaves the train for Porcupine. 





Gerry’s Hotel at South End, with the proprietor and 


his wife in the doorway. 
champion of Porcupine. 


The big dog is said to be 
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Imperial Bank of Canad 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


HEAD OFFICE - - - + TORONTO 
Capital Authorized ......... $10,000,000.00 
Capital Subscribed ......... 5,912,000.00 
rene: POG UB: cee cc ccvies 5,700,000.00 
FROSOPVE. FUNG csi isecccscere 5,700,000.00 


DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS AND LET- 
TERS OF CREDIT IssUED, 
available in any part of the world. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO COLLECTIONS. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Interest allowed on deposits from date 
of deposit at all branches of the Bank 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
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GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 
BONDS 


Rr re we ree we wre ee 


We deai in only the higher 
grades of Government, Mu- 
nicipal and Corporation 
Bonds, yielding from 4 per 


cent. to 6 per cent. 
























Before purchasing a Bond 
issue or any part of it we 
make a_ thorough invest- 
igation regarding the pro- 
perties or assets which are 
given as a mortgage against 


the Bonds. 


Orders may be telegraphed 


at our expense. 


Full particulars on request. 


ROYAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, ==" 


164 St. James St., - Montreal 
81 St. Peter St., . Quebec 
164 Hollis 8t., — - - Halifax 
Queen and Yonge Sts. - Toronto 





W. GRAHAM BROWNE & CO. 


Dealers In Bonds 
222 St. dames St., MONTREAL 





BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Fire Insurance) 


Head Office, Toronto 
Established 18383 


Assets, $2,022,170.18 





an 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES } 


23 Toronto St. Tel. M. 1352 | 


a 


THE “ROYAL” 


is this year dividing in cash more than 


$4,000,000.00 

? ’ ’ 

among the Policyholders of the LIFE 
DEPARTMENT. The same rate of 
profit has been paid for the past 45 
years. 


ROVAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


of Liverpool, Eng. Established 1845. 


Ontario Branch, 27 Wellington St. E., 
Toronto. 
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A. 6. FOWLER DSS 


Investment Broker 


SUITE 65 AND 66 


BANK OTTAWA BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given thet the annual 
general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Western Assurance Company will be 
held at the head office of the company, 
at the corner of Wellington and Scott 
streets, in the city of Toronto, on Thurs- 
day, the 28rd day of February, 1911, at 
twelve o'clock noon, to receive the an- 
nual report and financial statements of 
the company for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1910, to consider, and, if ap- 
proved, to adopt by-laws, to elect dir- 
ectors for the ensuing year and to trans- 
act such other business as may be 

‘ore the meeting. 
mepeeee Cc. Cc. FOSTER, 
Secretary. 





foeronto, Jan. 20, 1911. 
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Toronto, Fes. 17, 1911. 

hd a foreign banker were to ask a resident of this city 

what kind of an institution might be the Standard 
Bank of Canada, I do not think one could satisfy the 
banker better and shed more light on 
the query than by rehearsing for his 
expert intellect to absorb, the following 
array of figures, which show the position 
of this bank at the beginning of this fiscal year: 


Standing of 
the Standard. 


nocd AER CO, OT ee ee ee ee $26,413,508 


| SP re Tee eee ee ere Pree 2,000,000 
oe LS | ne Te har eve eee 2,500,000 
OE OUD rhs oc ca. 8 ohana 650% ; 33,427,328 
Dividends eRe aharee 2° 
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After perusing these figures, your foreign banker 
would admiringly comment that here was a bank in fine 
financial shape. And undoubtedly that is true of the 
Standard, The growth of this institution has not been 
what in business would be called steady. For the first ten 
years, or possibly the first twenty years of its existence, 
steady growth was the rule, but recently the Standard has 
moved along in jumps. For instance, in 1909 its total 
assets amounted to $21,162,287. One year later they stood 
at $30,144,756, and this year the figure is $33,427,328—a 
gain in one year of over $3,000,000. Contrast this with 
total assets in the year 1876—the bank’s first year of busi- 
amounting to $1,277,170, and it is seen that a million 
a year ever since, roughly, has been added to assets. In 
1876 the deposits amounted to $396,129, while the capital 
was $501,250. There was no reserve then, the bank had 
not had time to create one. The dividends, however, were 
paid right from the inception of this institution, starting 
at the rate of six per cent. and creeping up until now 
twelve per cent. is paid. Shareholders might receive even 
greater profits on their investment without straining funds 
available for distribution, but probably twelve per cent. 
will be the figure now for some years. 





* 

** 
There are a number of noteworthy circumstances in con- 
nection with the Standard Bank. First 
of all, it is purely a commercial insti- 
tution. No underwriting has ever been 
attempted by it, and its officers avoid 
the purely speculative as a hen does water. This bank, 
with its modest capital of $2,000,000, has no less than 
ninety six branches, of which no fewer than 88 are in the 
Province of Ontario. This bank believes in Ontario, It 
has banked—so to speak—on the honesty and productivity 
of the Ontario farmer and business man for over a quar 
ter of a century. It has catered to Ontario, and Ontario 
has made it prosperous. The Standard has no branch out- 
le Canada; it has none in the Maritime Provinces, and 
for that matter it has never even gone to Montreal. Its 
officers think Montreal is pretty well served with banks 
as itis. Mr. George P. Scholfield, general manager, would 
rather plant a new branch in York County than he would 
Nova Scotia or Jamaica, and certainly this 
restriction of scope has not resulted unfavorably. To-day 
the percentage of earnings of the Standard as compared 
with its capital is 18.66. In 1876 this figure was 8 per 
cent., ten years later it was 103 per cent., ten years later 
again it was 11 per cent., in 1908 earnings were 17.94, 
while to-day they are 18.66. The reserve stands at 125 
per cent. as compared with the capital, and one of these 
days it will be 200 per cent. in capital. 

* 


Built Up On 
Ontarto Business. 


f 


to invade 


* * 

The Standard Bank held its first annual meeting in the 
year 1876. Soon after its formation it 
took over the old St. Lawrence Bank, 
the head office of which was at Jordan 
and Melinda streets, Toronto, The St. 
Lawrence started business with a paid-up capital of $625, 
000 and accounts of a million and a half dollars. But the 
St. Lawrence struck a snag; there was a hitch in its man 
agement, or something of the kind, and it hung out the 
distress signal, at just about the time when a man now 
nearing forty years of age was learning to walk. The 
Standard, which was then just getting into its swing, took 
over the St. Lawrence with its four branches, and of the 
Standard directors who were connected in those old days 
with that bank, only two now remain, in the persons of 
W. F. Cowan, president, and W. F. Allen, director. The 
first president of the Standard was Hon. Thomas N. Gibbs. 
of Oshawa, who was Minister of Finance for Canada in 
the regime of Sir John Macdonald. Mr. Gibbs died in 
the year 1883. The general manager, who was the real 
constructive figure in the early days of the Standard, was 
Mr. J. S. Brodie. He was known then as cashier, but he 
did the work of the general manager. In the course of 
its career the Standard has taken over another bank, the 
Western, a step taken in 1908, adding twenty-four to the 
number of Standard branches in existence, and increasing 
greatly the assets. 


Took Over St. 


Lawrence Bank, 


NY 


THE FINE 
SHOWING MADE 
BY STANDARD BANK. 
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The Provisional Directors Meet. 





GEO. P. SCHOLFIELD, 
General Manager Standard Bank. 


Mr. George P. Scholfield, present general manager of the 
Standard Bank, was born in York 
County some time around the year 1867. 
He entered the bank as a junior, being 
stationed from 1892 to 1904 at Chatham, 
and then serving a year as manager of 
the Toronto branch. In the year 1905 he was made gen- 
eral manager, and those who know conditions, say he just 
fits the Standard, and the Standard fits him. Mr. Schol- 
field, they say, is a very fine banker, and the last financial 
statement put out adds its weight of tendency to this 
characterization. A banker who knows Mr. Scholfield 
intimately, when asked to sum up the qualities Mr. Schol- 
field possessed, replied that he has a phenomenal memory, 
that he’s an awful stickler for detail, and that he has the 
financial and business conditions of Ontario and Canada 
down to a pretty fine point. After taking breath, he added 
that Mr. Scholfield was a lightning judge of human 
nature. And that is a pretty good basis for any generai 
manager, The Standard has a complete and thorough 
system of independent inspection. The inspection staff 
is, so far as may be, independent of the head office. When 
the chief of this branch walks in and asks Mr. Scholfieid 
and his executive assistants for their keys, each one hands 
them over. The inspectors go through everything. They 
check up the money, examine the 

securities and the accounts, and as 

far as an outsider is able to judge, 

they really inspect. ay ‘ne 


About the 
General 


Manager. 





A Progressive Company. 

The twenty-second annual report of the Dominion Life 
Assurance Company will be found in full on other page 
of this issue. The noteworthy feature of this report is 
the steady growth of business. Insurance in force now 
amounts to $10,720,000, the net increase for the year be- 
ing $1,444,000, the largest gain in the company’s history. 
The average rate of interest earned by the company dur- 
ing 1910 advanced to 7.52 per cent. The company’s sur- 
plus earnings for the year amounted to upwards of $93,- 
000, and after providing for the dividend and paying out 
a considerable sum on policyholders account in cash and 
bonuses, the sum of $69,000 was left to add to the surplus 
which now stands at $384,000. The report is the most 
satisfactory in the twenty-two years of the company’s 
existence. The profits actually paid to policyholders at 
maturity have proved to be very large. 





The Gold and Dross Department is deluged with com- : 





| munications, the writers of which have failed to sign 
| their names and give their addresses. No attention can 
| be paid to such communications. Your name and address 
is a necessity, not for publication, 

good faith. 


but as a matter of 
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PLAYFAIR, MARTENS & CO., 


THE STANDARD LOAN COMPANY 
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Hon. Wm. Gindon, President. J. Tu#RauLt, Viee-President and Geheral Manager 
BANK OF HAMILTON 
Head Office, Hamilton, Ont. 
Capital Paid-Up - - - ~ $ 2,500,000 B 


Reserve and Undivided Profits 
Total Assets - - ~ és o 


TORONTO: 34 YONGE STREET. 


BRANCHES IN THE CITY OF TORONTO 


Cor. Yonge and Gould, Cor. Queen and Spadina, 
Cor. College and Ossington, Arthur and Bathurst, and 
West Toronto. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED iy 
100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


3,000,000 
35,000,000 


Savings Bank Department at 
all offices. Interest allowed on 
deposits of one dollar and up- 
wards at highest current rates, 
compounded half-yearly Money 
may be withdrawn without de- 
lay. 


We receive Accounts of Cor- 
porations, Firms and _ Individ- 
uals on favorable terms and 
shall be pleased to meet or cor- 
respond with those who con- 
template making changes or 
opening new accounts. 
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THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Capital Authorized - - - - - - - $5,000,000 
Capital Paid Up and Rest - - - - - = = $7,400,000 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE—Letters of Credit, Foreign Drafts, Telegraphic 


and Cable Transfers. 
Savings Department at All Offices. 

Toronto Offices: 37 King St. East, Broadview and Gerrard, Queen and Pape, 
College St. and Ossington Ave. 
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RODOLPHE FORCET 


Member Montreal Stock Exchange 


83 Notre Dame West 
MONTREAL 


60 rue de Provence 
PARIS, FRANCE 














E will forward on request interesting statistics 
on 
CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 
5% DEBENTURE STOCK 


Write us for information with regard to Canadian securities of all kinds. 


14 King Street East, Toronto 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


— 
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Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 
Toronto Street, Toronto 


Paid-up Capital .....sccccscsccece agen noe Clade a keCK Re kte PSs FEN $ 6,000,000.00 

Reserve Fund (earned) ..... RE NS A AM ee 3,500,000.00 

Investments ........ Sade eee Ka baa MeSGA ee eOw SUSU aN base sate ReaeS 29,782,942.35 
EXECUTORS and TRUSTEES are authorized to invest trust funds in " 


this Corporation’s DEBENTURES, 
They are issued for sums of $100 and upwards, and are transferable. 
A specimen and all particulars will be forwarded on application. 
The Corporation is also a LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR TRUST FUNDS. 
Deposits may be made and withdrawn by mail with perfect convenience. 
Our explanatory booklet will be forwarded on receipt of your address. 
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THE STERLING BANK OF CANADA 


BRANCHES IN TORONTO :—Cor. King and Bay Sts.; Cer. 
Adelaide and Simcoe Stseets, Cor. College and Grace 
Streets; Corner Queen aad Close Aveave; 
Corner Dundas and Keele Streets. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS AT ALL BRANCHES 




















We offer for sale debentures bearing interest at FIVE per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly. These debentures offer an absolutely safe and profit- 
able investment, as the purchasers have for security the entire assets of 
the company. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ASSETS, $1,340,000.00. 
TOTAL ASSETS, $2,500,000.00. 


President: Vice-Presidents: 
J. A. KAMMERER. W. S. DINNICK, Toronto. 
R. M. MACLEAN, London, Eng. 


Directors: 
RIGHT HON. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
DAVID RATZ, R. H. GREENE, HUGH S. BRENNAN. 
J. M. ROBERTS. A. J. WILLIAMS. 
Head Office: Corner Adelaide and Victoria Streets ae ye 
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MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


GHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS (SCOT.) 
QUEBEC BANK BUILDING, 11 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 


DAVID 8S. KERR, C.A. (Scot.) Resident Partner 


MONTREAL NEW YORK PITTSBURG ST. JOSEPH 

WINNIPEG PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. PAUL 

GLASGOW WASHINGTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 

LONDON NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 
BOSTON. 
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MUNICIPAL PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRIAL 


Te yield from 4 per ceat. te 6 per cent. 


Warren, Gzowski & Co. i 


Membere Toronto Stock Exchange 


Traders Bank Bldg., Toronto 25 Broad St., New York 
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INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


We shall be pl i 
Investors with Secs 
urities, 
We execute ord 
Sell 6n all leading Ronee rr 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


A. E. Ames E. D. Fraser H, R. Tudhope 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
TORONTO CANADA 
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INVESTMENT | 
LIST 


@ Our February Bond 
List, which has just been 
issued, contains an unusu- 
ally large list of deben- 
tures ranging from Pro- 
vince of Ontario, yielding 
4 per cent., up to muni- 
cipals yielding 534 per 
cent. 

@ We are also offering 
high grade corporation 
bonds returning the in- 
vestor over 6 per cent. 


q We will be glad to 
furnish a complete list 
upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Co, 


TORONTO 
























Buy Bonds 
Now 


We can now offer the con- 
servative investor an opportun- 
ity of placing his surplus funds 
in high class securities at very 
attractive rates. We will be 
glad to send particulars of an 
issue of bonds which are espe- 
cially attractive to investors. 


J. A. MacKAY & CO. 


LIMITED 


160 St. James St., Montreal 
IO Melinda St., 


Toronto 








MATURING 
BONDS 


THEIR 


RE-INVESTMENT 


There are a great many 
bonds and other similar 
investments maturing at 
this period of the year. 
The present market offers 
splendid opportunities for 
investment. We are pre- 
pared to make proposals 
for .the retirement of 
standard bonds, shortly to 
mature, in exchange for 
suitable securitics of de- 
sired maturity. We have 
a list comprising 


GOVERNMENT, 
MUNICIPAL, 

PUBLIC UTILITY, 
RAILROAD and 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS. 


The income return to the 
investor ranges as high as 
6 per cent. We thoroughly 
recommend all  invest- 


ments offered. 





DOMINION 
SECURITIES 


CORPORATION, LIMITED 
HEAD. TORONTO st. cast 
BRANCHES 





MONTREAL LONDON, ENG. 
ee - 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Montreat, Fes. 16, 1911. 

HE retirement of Mr. C. C. Chipman from the position 

of Commissioner of the Hudson Bay Company, after 
some twenty years’ service, recalls what must be to most 
Canadians with imagination the romantic period of Can- 
adian history. I do not now refer to the twenty years of 
Mr. Chipman’s service, but to the long, long period which 
has elapsed since the company with which he has ‘been 
connected first began business in Canada, and to ‘the life 
and events of those early days. There is even yet much 
of romance in life in Canada, only we are so close to it 
that we recognize it not. It is only as age lends color 
to events that they take on their romantic hues. Mr. 
Chipman’s connection with the Hudson Bay Co. was of 
but yesterday. He came after the C.P.R., and to a very 
considerable extent it was the building of Canada’s first 
transcontinental railway that marks the dividing line be- 
tween the old and the new, or the romantic and the pro- 
saic—so called. ‘Transportation has become faster and 
more economical, but in its mechanical efficiency is none 
of the romantic spirit of the courier de bois. — 

*"s 

To us moderns, the picturesque figure among Hudson Bay 
Co. factors and officials is Lord 
Strathcona, who selected Mr. Chip- 
man for the post he has filled so 
many years with credit. Antedating 
the C.P.R., was Lord Strathcona. 
Long before the shriek of the steam whistle smote upon 
the ear of the startled red man, Lord Strathcona, as 
Donald Smith, roamed those plains, slept by the camp 
fire, and paddled the streams of the fur country in the 
interest of “The Company.” If there is one thing more 
than another which strikes the imagination as it dwells 
upon the career of Canada’s white-bearded Chief Com- 
missioner in London, it is the contrast between his life 
amid the silences of the Great Northwest, in his eariy 
days, and the pomp and luxury and power which attend 
him at the heart of the world’s metropolis in his declining 
years. Men who have experienced similar though less 
conspicuous changes, have told me that they would gladly 
return to the simpler if more rugged conditions of their 
youth, if it were possible. One cannot help wondering if 
Lord Strathcona would express a similar preference. 

I wonder if, when performing his part at some great 
function, there ever rises before him the vision of the 
lone country, and whether he would recall if he could the 
fur trading days of Donald A. Smith. 

*** 

Although it must be some sixty years or more since Donaid 
A. Smith drew his first pay cheque 
from the Hudson Bay Co., even he is 
but a late comer in the history of the 
concern. Back in 1670, a generaticn 
or so before Wolfe captured Quebec and, as it were, gave 
a new direction to the destiny of Canada, the company 
came to life. It was evidently a royal institution from 
the beginning, having been formed by Prince Rupert and 
seventeen of his associates among the nobility. I do not 
know much about the antecedents of Prince Rupert, nor 
need we greatly care, just now. He evidently possessed 
a commercial instinct, and was a first-class promoter. 
Had he lived to-day he might have made Pierpont Mor- 
gan hustle for his laurels. The object of the company 
was to obtain furs and skins from the Indians of North 
America, by barter, and to import them into Great Britzin. 
It is hard to say by what terse term a concession, such as 
the Hudson Bay Co. had, was known by in the olden 
days. We would call it a “graft” of the most lurid color, 
in these modern and iniquitous, though candid times. 


Would Lord Strath- 
cona Sooner Be 
Donald A. Smith? 


How Did They 
Get Their Melon? 


The organizers of the concern secured an absolute 
proprietorship over Rupert’s Land, which in a general 
way included all the country which slopes towards Hud- 
son Straits and Hudson Bay. Over this immense trict of 
country the new company had exclusive trading rights, 
and from the tales which have been handed down to us, 
they exercised their rights without stint. I suspect the 
late King Leopold didn’t “have it on them” very much. 
Things have changed since those early days, and it would 
be a bad thing for us if they hadn’t. To get a grant like 
that to day, the Prince wou'd have to run an election and 
go down into his jeans good and deep. Even the defeated 
Long Sault grab raised no end of row, recently, and no 
doubt the promoters of this effort to benefit humanity 
were thoroughly prepared to meet any little monetary 
emergencies which might arise among their friends. 

“> 

When we look back, however, we feel no hostility towards 
the Hudson Bay Co. The Indians 
were no relations of ours, and if the 
company took the skins and hides off 
them without unduly raising the “bid,” 
it was no more than we would do 
to-day. The glass beads didn’t cost the company much, 
and the furs didn’t cost the Indians much so perhaps they 
broke pretty nearly even. 

But the company went a long way, we are told, to- 
wards winning Canada for the British Crown. It was 
fight, fight and still fight between the company and the 
French. The French carried the war right up to them, 
destroyed their forts, pillaged their goods and captured 
their ships. Those were exciting days. England became 
quite interested in the matter at last, don’t you know, and 
a change of ownership ensued in Canada. Thereafter, the 
company, which had previously confined its operations to 
the coast districts, began to penetrate inland. Its traders 
followed the rivers away to their sources. When it is 
remembered that the Saskatchewan goes back towards the 
Rocky Mountains, and that the Albany, the Nelson, the 
Yukon, and many other rivers have their rise over almost 
the whole of Canada, it can readily be seen that the Hud- 
son Bay Co. had us pretty well tied up in that concession 
of theirs which allowed of the interpretation that the com- 
pany was the absolute owner of the whole country, the 
waters of which descended into the Northern seas, With 
the exception of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, there 
are more waters flowing northward than in any other 
direction in Canada, so that the company owned pretty 
much the whole place. 


What It Didn't 
Have Wasn't 
Worth Having. 


+ 


*** 

“Here stood Beaver Hall; built 1800, burnt 1848, mansion 
of John Frobisher, one of the founders 
of the North-West Co., which made 
Montreal for years the fur trading 
centre of America.” 

A memorial tablet with this inscription may be seen 
by each person who passes up or down Beaver Hall Hill, 


History Writ on 
Walls of Stone. 
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ROMANCE 
OF THE 
HUDSON'S BAY CO. 


in Montreal. It recalls the first merger of consequence 
‘which ever took place in Canada. We have been in the 
habit of supposing that it was left to Max Aitken, Ro- 
dolphe Forget, E. R. Wood, J. W. McConnell, A. J. Nes- 
bitt, J. A. Mackay & Co., and a few of those chaps to 
inaugurate a merger era in Canada. Just ninety years 
ago the Hudson Bay Co., and the North-West Co., the 
only two real competitors in the fur trade of Canada, 
pulled off a merger which would make those young twen- 
tieth century amateurs take off their hats. The North 
West Co. was founded in 1783, and so strenuous a time 
did it give the Hudson Bay Co., that the latter was glad 
enough to tie up with it about the year 1821. These two 
companies being combined as the Hudson Bay Co., ob- 
tained, in 1838, the sole right of trading over practicaliy 
the whole of Canada for twenty-one years. From all ] 
can make out, no other company or person had any right 
to enter the fur trade between the Atlantic and the Pa 
cific, the 49th parallel and the North Pole—or there 
a’ways. 


* 
** * 


Now, there was a real merger for you. Talk about mer 
geritis. Why, the modern financier 
is a second-rater in the gentle art of 
cbtaining concessions when compared 
with the gentlemen who made history 
for us a century since. The exclusive 
right to trade throughout Canada, mind you! And yet 
they had a whole bunch of noble “freemen” in this coun- 
try who fought to maintain this sort of thing. They must 
have been about as pretty and as intelligent and as un- 
selfish a crowd of patriots as some I could name to you 
of nowadays who are doing their best to play the same 
sort of game on modern lines. 

Upon the expiry of the period mentioned, Canada evi 
dently declared herself in favor of free trade in furs, 
and the reign of the biggest combine the country ever 
knew was at an end. However, the H. B. Co. received 
$309,000 from the Canadian Government for giving up 
its territorial claims, although it had the right to retain 
all its forts and a modest area of 50,000 acres, plus one- 
twentieth of all the land lying within the fertile belt from 
the Red River to the Rocky Mountains. So, for a con- 
cession granted back in the seventeenth century, to Prince 
Rupert, the immigrants to these shores will have to whack 
up their hard-earned savings before they have the right 
to apply their labors to the soil in order to support lives 
of to-day. It strikes me as a rather interesting situation, 
everything considered. 


Making Sacrifice 
to 17th Century 
Idols. 


* 
* * 
Mr. C. C. Chipman is retiring from the post of commis- 
sioner, and it is understood that the 
company will present him with a mark 
of its appreciation of his valuable ser- 
vices in the nature of a retiring pension. 
They can well afford it. Mr. Chipman has served them 
faithfully and long. He is a Nova Scotian by birth, hail- 
ing from Amherst, where he was born in 1856. This was 
just about the time the company lost its monopoly of the 
fur trade; he became its commissioner just about the 
time it began to enter into the possession of the revenues 
derivable from its concessions in the lands of the North 
west, which quite possibly are more remunerative than 
its previous monopoly in trade. He was attached to the 
office of the High Commissioner, in London, and was also 
private secretary to Sir Charles Tupper, in the old days. 
He will leave Winnipeg, where he now has his head- 
quarters, and will reside in England. On the whole, it’s 


not too bad to be able to retire on a (0 
ARM 


handsome pension at the still youthful age 
of fifty-five. 
Crown Life Insurance Co. 
HE report of operations of the Crown Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1910 shows that new applica- 

tions for insurance to the extent of $2,017,400 were re- 
ceived during the year. The company has over six mil- 
lion doliars insurance in force, and the total cash income 
for the fiscal year was $261,995.99. The death losses 
amounted to $37,000, and the total payments to policy- 
holders was $49,691.47. The net reserve fund for the 
security of policyholders amounts now to $670,370.39. 


Through 
Work. 








FAMOUS ENGINEERS ON THE TRAIL. 


J. B. Tyrell, the well-known Canadian mining en- 
gineer and geologist, is the foremost figure, while the 
one behind Is a photograph of Mr. Frecheville, an 
English engineer. They are on the trail from Kelso to 
Frederickhouse Lake. 
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A. W. Christie Realty Co. 


Tel. Up-town 735 


Lindsay Building 
318 St. Catharines Street West 


Montreal 


Tel. Res. St. Louis 4017 





All kinds of properties For sale or To Rent. 


City and Suburban Lots For Sale. 





Collection of Rents and Management of Estates 





including Supervision of Repairs. 


THE 


ROYAL BANK 


HEAD OFFICE, ‘ - 


H. 8. HOLT, President. 





Maturing April 1st, 1940. 


Dominion Canners, Limited 


OF CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1869. 


Capital Paid-up - - $6,200,000 
Reserve and Undivided Profits $6,900,000 
Total Assets - - $95,000,000 


MONTREAL 


E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager. 


155 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 


Eleven Agencies in Cuba - 
Nassau, Bahamas 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
2 Bank Bidgs., Princes Street, E. C. 


Business Accounts Carried Upon Favorable Terms 


Ponce and San Juan, Porto Rico 
Port of Spain, Trinidad 


NEW YORK CITY 
68 William Street 


Savings Department at all Branches 
Correspondence Solicited. 


6% BONDS 


Authorized $2,500,000. Issued $1,000,000. 
Interest Payable Half Yearly at the Bank of 


Montreal, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, and London, Eng. 
Net Earnings of Company Over Six Times Amount Required to Pay 


Bond Interest. 


Bonds to be Issued for 2-3 only of Value of Fixed Assets. 
Price: 100 and Accrued Interest. 


C. MEREDITH & COMPANY, Limited 


IOI St. Francois Xavier St. - - 


MONTREAL 





| The Merchants’ Bank 


of Canada 


President . - - Sir H. Montacu ALLAN 

Vice-President - . - - JONATHAN Hopason 

General Manager : B. PF. Hespen 
Pald-up Gaplital - - . $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits - 4,899,297 
Deposits Nov. 30, 1910 ~ = 64,719,044 
Assets as - - “ 71,600,058 


General Banking Business transacted. 
at all Branches. 
allowed at best current rates. 





IS Welliagtoa Street West. 
Dundas 3treet 





CORPORATION AGENCIES LIMITED 


Will investigate, with the assistance of expert 


155 BRANCHES IN GANADA 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received and interest 


TORONTO OFFICES: 


1400 Queena Street West (Parkdale) 
Parliameat and Gerrard Streets 


accountants, appraisers and engineers, any 


Canadian undertaking, enterprises, 


promo- 


tions, properties and values. 


Head Offices, Royal Insurance Building 
Place d’Armes Square, Montreal 





London Office—Friar’s House, 39-41 New Broad Street 


Tel. M. 7507 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 


Write for our investment list with Special 
Offerings of high grade Corporation bonds. 


DOMINION BOND CO. Ltd. 


TORONTO 
Royal Bank Building 


MONTREAL 
Merchants Bank Building 


OTTAWA 
Citizen Building 


GET 6% INTEREST ON YOUR MONEY 


The experienced bond buyer has found out that 
it is possible to get safely along with a fair yield 
on First Mortgage Industrial Bonds. 

In our list we have some attractive Canadian 
Industrial Bonds which can be purchased to net 6 
per cent. 

Our experience in buying bonds is always at your 
service in trying to help you to purchase the right 
class of securities. 

Correspondence invited. 


Investment Trust Company, Limited 


MONTREAL 
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NATIONAL TRUST CO. 


LIMITED 


18-22 KING STREET EAST TORONTO 





Wills naming the Company Executor 
inay be left for safe-keeping in our 
Deposit Vaults free of charge. Write 
for Booklet containing forms of wills. 





$ 1,700,000 
$25,000,000 


Capital and Reserve - * ie 
Assets Under Administration - 














INCORPCRATED 1855 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Paid-up Cavital $4,000,000 
Reserved Funds 4,944,777 
Assets - - 50,000,000 


Our ample resource, long experience and wide connections combine to provide an 
unexcelled banking service for business men. 


Savings Accounts opened, interest added to balances half-yearly. Joint Accounts 
opened, the money in which may be withdrawn by either of two persons or the survivor 
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BUSINESS and SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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MONTREAL REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate in and around Montreal offers to-day one of the best in- 
vestments in Canada. More non-residents would invest in property here if 
they could feel assured that their interests were being properly looked after. 


There is no firm in Montreal with larger experience in real estate in all its 


phases and better equipped to look after outside interests than ours. We 


buy and sell real estate in the shape of land, houses, stores, warehouses, 


factories, hotels, factory sites and building sites. We also place loans in 
first mortgages on first class properties. We manage estates, collect rents, 
and are thoroughly equipped to carry on a real estate business in all of 
{ts branches. 

We shall be pleased to give any information you require about Mont- 


real real estate. 


THE ROSS REALTY CO., Limited 


117 NOTRE DAME ST. W., AND 30 ST. JOHN 8T. 


Tel. Main 5261. 


GET THE HABIT 


OF REMITTING BY 


Dominion Express Company 
Money Orders and Foreign Drafts 


PAYABLE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


When Travelling carry your funds in 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


These Cheques are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200, 
and are conceded by all who have used them to be superior In every wry 


to Letters of Credit. 
MONEY TRANSFERRED BY TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 


Toronto City Offices — 48 Yonge St. and 1330 Queen West 


RESULTS DURING 1910 


OF THE 


~ Manufacturers Life 


Insurance Company 


iar ee a 8 $ 2,424,862 .22 
3,043,081 .87 
987,253.18 


Total Income ........ ies 


Payments to Policyholders. . . . 





Excess of Income Over Ex- 
BME secgecect res 


Policy Reserves (for Policy- 


holders’ protection), Decem- 
a EO | ssera gai el ras 11,748,645 .00 


1,365,776.91 


Surplus for further protection of 
| Policyholders, December 31st 1,076,538 .55 
Assets, December 31st ...... 13,001,275.02 


Insurance in Force, December 


60,829,317 .00 


Toronto, Canada 


Head Office 

























































































The Genesis of a Chartered Bank. 


ARTICLE No. 3: Excess Note Circulation. 








By H. M. P. ECRARDT 





NE of the interesting features of that emergency circulation.” How- 
the business of note issue as it ever a glance at the list of banks 
prevails in Canada is the provision using it in 1910 is sufficient to show 
for an extra issue by the banks dur- that it was used by some institutions 
ing the crop moving season. The that are most decidedly not on the 
right of ordinary issue extends to the verge of insolvency. Probably it is 
amount of the paid-up capital. That the case that a number of the banks 
is to say each bank may have out- are using the emergency notes at a 
standing an amount of its own notes loss for various reasons. For ex- 
equal to its paid-up capital. There is ample some bankers who were active 
one exception to this. The Bank of in advocating the measure would feel 
British North America has a royal in a sense under an obligation to use 
charter. Its stockholders are not sub- it after Parliament had granted their 
ject to the double liability. This is a request. Others would feel that they 
decided advantage for the stockhold- were in a sense under obligation to 
ers. However, Parliament has con- provide currency when the country 
sidered that as its noteholders and needed it even if their act in provid- 
creditors have no right of recourse ing it inflicted a moderate loss upon 
against the stockholders for double their stockholders. Others would 
liability, this bank’s issues of notes perhaps consider it politic to submit 
should be restricted to 75 per cent. of to the small loss occasioned in this 
its paid-up capital. If the British way in order to have the supply -of 
bank wishes to expand its circulation currency ample. And it may be that 
beyond that point it is obliged to de- there are some of the banks under 
posit with the Minister of Finance the impression that they are making 
cash or Dominion Government bonds aq profit from the use of the excess 
equal to the excess, and its total cir- notes. Then some would use them 
culation, except during the crop mov- perhaps because the only alternative 
ing season may not exceed its paid-up was to bring in United States cur- 
capital, rency or gold, or to circulate Domin- 
For some years prior to 1907 it had ion Government “fours.” 
been apparent that the demand or - =o 
need for circulating medium in Can- CTUALLY the only banks to 
ada was increasing more rapidly than find a profit in paying the 5 
the paid capital of the banks which per cent. tax are those which are 
constituted roughly the measure of hard up for funds. They are en- 
currency available. In the fall of abled to raise the wind during those 
1907, owing partly to the peculiar cir- four months and no doubt they con- 
cumstances existing in the panic year, sider 5 per cent, a cheap rate for the 
there was a shortage of circulating accommodation thus secured. The 
medium. The Government considered matter of the profit or loss in the ex- 
that it was necessary to enact special cess issues is important. The banks 
legislation before the next crop ma- depend on their issues of notes for 
tured, which would ensure a full sup- making a considerabl: part of their 
ply of currency for the busy fall sea~ advances to the farmers and grain 
son. So an Act to amend the Bank dealers in the fall. When a big ber- 
Act was passed during the summer of rower asks for an advance of $500,- 
1908 (assented to 20th July, 1908), 000 to buy grain, the bank realizing 
under the terms of which every char- that a considerable part of the ad- 
tered bank in Canada except the Bank vance will be wanted in the shape of 
of British North America is permitted, its notes, will certainly take into ac- 
between 30th September and the 31st count the question whether the act of 
of the following January in each issuing notes is profitable or the re- 
year, to make an excess or extraor- verse. If it is profitable, then the bor- 
dinary issue of its notes. The extra rower is likely to get the funds at a 
issue is confined in the case of each lower rate of interest than if the notes 
bank to 15 per cent. of the combined are issued at a loss. 
paid capital and rest. The Bank of In order to have recourse to the ex- 
British North America is allowed cess issues during the season in which 
during this season to issue excess they are permitted, it is not necessary 
notes equal to 10 per cent. of its com- for the banks to go to any trouble. 
bined paid capital and rest. They must, of course, have the notes 
+ 2 * printed and signed in advance of the 
time in which they are required. Then 
they simply pay out the notes. When 
a bank’s circulation passes the limit 
of its paid up capital, the chief ex- 
ecutive officer is required to give no- 
tice at once by registered letter ad- 
dressed to the Finance Minister and 
to the president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. And thereafter, 
while its notes in circulation are in 
excess of its paid capital the bank 
must send to the Minister of Finance 
a monthly return showing the am- 
ount of the excess for each day. 


FTX HESE excess issues are of course 
identical with the ordinary is- 
sues so far as the public is concerned. 
They possess a prior lien on the assets 
and are covered by the mutual guar- 
antee. ‘The banks are not obliged to 
deposit special security. However the 
rise in their issues taking place dur 
ing the fall and early winter serves to 
increase the average circulation cf 
each bank and in that way necessi 
tates the deposit of a larger sum in 
the Circulation Redemption Fund at 
Ottawa. (Each bank deposits 5 per 
cent. of its average note circulation). ee ne 
The ordinary issues are free of tax The United States Post Office De- 
but the excess issues are subject totax partment has made this statement: 
or interest at a rate, to be fixed by the “The Postmaster-General was ad- 
Governor-in-Council, but which may vised of the arrest at Manchester, 
not exceéd 5 per cent. per annum. N/H., of Joseph de Champlain, presi- 
Five per cent. is the actual rate dent of the New England Investment 
charged by the government. An in- Company, a _ holding corporation, 
creasing number of banks have had capitalized at $500,000, charged with 
recourse to the taxed issues. In 1910 iradulent use of the mails. 
sixteen banks had recourse to them. The corporation owns and controls 
and some of the strongest banks in Seven different companies, supposed 
the country are included in the list, to be operating in various parts of 
Notwithstanding this it is the case New England, with an aggregate 
that when five per cent. interest is Capitalization of $685,000. Stock- 
paid upon them the excess issues re- holders in the concern are numbered 
sult in loss to the banks having re- by the thousands, being mostly work- 
course to them. On their untaxed is- ing people. Alluring promises were 
sues the banks make a profit of per- made by De Champlain to float the 
haps 2% per cent., so it follows that Stock of the concern. 
when they pay a tax of 5 per cent. on “Notwithstanding the fact that no 
part of their issues that part is at a surplus had been earned, the com- 
loss. In the interview he had with pany declared dividends last year of 
the members of the National Mone- 25 per cent., fraudulently reporting 
tary Commission, Mr. H. C. McLeod, to the stockholders a profit for the 
then General’ Manager of the Bank year of $230,000.” 
of Nova Scotia, was very emphatic rere 
in condemning the emergency circu- It isn’t every fellow who can learn 
latow. He said, No bank not on to rice the wheel of fortune without 
the verge of insolvency would use falling off. 


















Schoolmistress: “‘And am | to give the child religious instruction?” 
Mother: “I don’t care wot yer do so long as yer don’t bash ’er abaht 
the 'ead.” —Punch. 
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EW people understand with accur 

is played by -h 

try. It is common 
of a bank to lend n 
tain more or less 


acy the part which 
anks in the economic life of a coun 


'y understood that it is the business 
loney, and to this fact are added cer 
realized. What a bank really Suet 9: * bank is seldom 
regulative apparatus of ie y oe 1S ~ i as the central 
der it possible for caccehase a ee ad oh as = ae sii 
ing mass of labor aera ar rand with it the mov- 
ership it Gatpnadeinec Pee = appliances whose own 

Bea! ) move Irom place to place and 
from occupation to occupation according to: the ‘interests 
i. ae of the moment. A bank, therefore, 
Se aes ant part of the general industtial organ 
ization and may be looked upon as a highly productive ap- 
pliance. 

We can best understand the economic functions of a 
bank by recalling the way in which these institutions ort- 
ginated. If we reduce the complicated anatomy of mod- 
ern commerce to the simple vertebrate structure on which 
it is based, we shall see the essential nature of its opera- 
tic n. Let us picture to ourselves for a moment a com- 
munity which has no other medium of exchange than 
metal coins. In this case anybody who happens to have 
more coins than he needs for his immediate use is mainly 
anxious as to how to keep them from loss and theft. 
Hence the individual strongbox with its enormous weight 
and its complicated lock is the ancestor of the modern 
bank. ‘The next stage of development is seen when in- 
dividuals entrust their coins to the keeping of some par- 
ticular person, whose special appliances and well-guarded 
premises give a guarantee of safety. The gold and sii- 
versmiths of Lcndon used for centuries to perform this 
office. 

Let us then suppose that in an economic community 
one man is entrusted with this special business of looking 
after surplus money. He keeps it for the owners till they 
ask for it and gives it back on demand. We may imagine 
that he has at one time,the money of a hundred different 
customers. Such a person would very soon find that it 
never happened that all the customers wanted all their 
money at one and the same time. Probably he never 
would be called upon to hand out at any one time more 
than a tenth of what was in his keeping. Would it not, 
therefore, occur to him that he might very safely lend 
out some part of the money all of the time, confident that 
he would always have enough to make good any immedi 
ate demands? Now, therefore, people who were anxious 
to borrow money might come to this person, receive cer 
tain sums from him and pay interest on them. Our 
“banker” would thus make a continuous profit on the 
money entrusted to him without in the least impairing his 
ability to pay back the money put in his care, provided, 
always, that the persons to whom he loaned the money 
made good their promises. If in addition to this our 
primitive banker always insisted that his borrowers should 
leave in his possession some article of value, shall we 
siy a jewel or a suit of armor, or some other object, as 
a pledge for the loan, the banker would always have 
either the money that had been entrusted to him or some- 
thing at least equivalent in value. 

*x* * * 
OW we may imagine a further development. Very 
prcbably our bank would issue certificates of receipt 
to the persons who placed their money in his keeping. 
It would soon be found that outsiders might transfer 
these receipts from one to another as an equivalent of 
the money held by the banker. The process would soon 
go further. Persons who desired to borrow from the 
banker would not need to carry away the actual gold, 
but could be given a similar form of document to show 
that they were entitled to the gold if they should ask for 
it. Very soon, therefore, our banker instead of being par 
excellence a holder of metal coins, would have become, 
so to speak, simply a set of book accounts. His lending 
of money would merely take the form of issuing certain 
documents, or what is the same thing, of writing the name 
of the person in his hooks as being entitled himself to ‘s- 
sue documents up to a certain amount, calling for meta! 
money. ‘he orders thus drawn by one person might de 
used by ancther in repayment of his loan to the banker. 
The members of the community, therefore, would get in 
to the habit of making their payments to one another by 
means of these orders upon the banker, who would con- 
tent himself simply with writing down the sums to the 
credit or debit of the person concerned, without having 
to produce the actual metallic money. In some cases, of 
course, he must always do this. It will always happen 
that certain customers would need metallic money for 
payments of small sums, or for sending to some distant 
place where our banker and his system were unknown. 
But these payments would only form a minor part of the 
total operations. Our banker will soon discover that 
for every gold coin in his possession he can lend book 

accounts for four times as much. 

His operations will soon begin to appear much more 
profitable than when he simply took charge of other 
people’s coins and received a small fee as a monetary 
caretaker. Now, for every coin that he has he is draw- 
ing interest on his book accounts for four times as much. 
The whole volume of the money that he lends, or seems 
to lend, is four times as big as that which he actually has. 
At the same time, if he is prudent, he is saved from actual 
loss by making his borrowers pledge to him either some 
article of value or some written document giving him a 
claim to such an article if the loan is not repatd. Our 
banker, therefore, is now able not merely to look after 
people’s money free of charge, but to actually pay them 
a small sum for the privilege cf doing so. He reduces 
his book accounts and his documents to a regular system, 
hands out to his borrowers a set of orders printed im 
blank, which they can fill out at their discretion, The 
presentation of these orders, or cheques, no longer y 
quires an actual payment, but merely a new entry in the 
banker’s books. If he were quite certain that none of his 
customers would ever ask for the money he might dis 
pense with keeping it at all, but in actual practice he 
could not do this. He is always liable to be called upon 
to produce not merely articles or documents that are as 
good as coin, but the actual coin itself. a 

When the system has developed to this point it means 
not merely that the banker is making a profit for himself, 
but that he is performing a most useful service to the 
society about him. Here are a number of individuals in 
possession of certain sums of money for which they have 
no immediate use. Through the agency of the banker this 
money finds itself transferred to other people who use it 
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in production. Now, since all the appliances of produc- 
tion stand ready for purchase by those who have money, 
and since labor is waiting to be hired by those who can 
pay wages, this transfer of money becomes equivalent to 
the actual movement of the productive appliances to and 
iro, according to industrial opportunities. 

*« * * 


HE above process represents the way in which modern 


banking began in Europe. In the earlier middie 
ages it was unknown. Interests in those days merely 


meant usury upon personal loans and was condemned by 
the church, and often forbidden by the law. But as trade 
grew, the phenomenon arose of the interest honestly earn 
ed in productive dealings and benefiting both the borrower 
and the lender. Consequently, with the expansion of Eu- 
ropean trade and the substitution of money payments for 
the feudal payments in kind, there appeared as a regular 
economic phenomenon investment loans and real interest. 
With this banking originated. The system appeared first 
in the Italian republics and in the highly developed com- 
mercial State of Holland. 3anking of a rudimentary 
kind existed in the republic of Venice as far back as the 
fourteenth century. Its growth was stimulated by the 
practice of the republic of making forced loans from its 
wealthy citizens. These loans were entered in the books 
of a public office. Interest was paid upon them, and they 
became the subject of individual transfer to and fro, like 
government stock of the present day. The combination of 
the private money-keeper and the government public office 
produced the institution of the public bank, the bank of 
Venice, established in 1587. This and the Bank of Genoa, 
whose beginnings go as far back as 1407, conducted a loan 
and deposit business. 

The Bank of Amsterdam, established in 1609, illus. 
trates for us the origin of cheques. The foreign trade oi 
Amsterdam brought to it at that day a miscellaneous 
quantity of coins, many of them clipped and worn. Good 
coins fresh from the mint were eagerly seized and sold 
as bullion and carried away. Hence merchants with 
p-enty of the bad current coin could find no sound money 
in which to pay their foreign debts. To remedy this, the 
Bank of Amsterdam received all coin, good or bad, at its 
bullion value. It gave in return for it a credit on its 
books drawn up in terms of the standard value of fresh 
minted money. Customers transferred this “bank money” 
from one to another, and hence arose the practice of is- 
suing cheques. The Bank of Hamburg was established 
in 1619 on the same plan as the Bank of Amsterdam. 
sanking had, therefore, become a well-known European 
device by the middle of the seventeenth century. ‘The 
banks had also discovered the device of issuing general 
promises to pay, in place of the credit receipt, or bank 
money given to a special individual. Hence it was that 
bank notes came into being. 

Such was the stage of development represented at the 
foundation of the Bank of England in 1694, under an 
Act of Parliament. It was first organized by subscription 
of $6,000,000, which was then loaned to the English Gov- 
ernment. In return, the bank was authorized to make 
commercial loans and to issue bank notes. The entire 
capital is said to have been subscribed within a week. 
The institution of the bank became thus the mainstay of 
the new monarchy, and its creation marks the beginning 
of the funded debt of Great Britain. 

There is no need to follow the way in which the deal- 
ings of the bank and its note issue were regulated durinz 
the century which followed. Its charter was at first for 
eleven years, but it was renewed at intervals. At the 
successive renewals of the charter more capital was sub- 
scribed and further loans were made to the Government. 
Other banks were established in the eighteenth century, 
but the Bank of England enjoyed special privileges. No 
joint stock company of more than six persons was al- 
lowed the privilege of note issue, although smailer bodies 
and private individuals continued to issue bank notes for 
whatever they might be worth all through the eighteenth 
century. Joint stock banks for cheques and deposits 
could have been created, but it was supposed at that time 
that note issue was the all-important factor in bank pro- 
fit. Circumstances changed somewhat in the nineteenth 
century. Joint stock banks grew and multiplied, and by 
an Act of 1826 the issue of notes by such banks was al- 
lowed if situated 65 miles out of London. When the 
charter of the bank was renewed in 1833 joint stock 
banks were explicitly permitted to operate in London, and 
many of the great London banks took their rise at this 


point of history. . 
+ ee 
T HE present organization of the bank is based upon the 
charter or Act of Parliament of 1844. Keen con- 
troversy was carried on as to how the note issue should ‘se 
regulated. Opinion was divided between two schoo!s. 
Adherents of what was called the banking principle de- 
clared that the notes might safely be issued on the strength 
of commercial assets—the fundamental principle of Can 
adian and French banking to day. On the other hand, 
the supporters of the “currency principle” claimed that 
bank notes could only be safely issued if each note merely 
represented the actual amount of coin deposited for its 
credit. This is the svstem upon which the note issue df 
the Bank of England now rests. ‘The bank was divided 
by the organizing act in the two departments, the Ban‘- 
ing Department and the Department of Issue. The form 
er carries on the ordinary business of receiving deposits 
and making loans. To the latter is entrusted the office 
of issuing bank notes and holding the gold coin or bui 
lion deposited for their redemption. The bank, it will be 
remembered, had loaned $6,000,000 to the Government 
at its formation. This had been increased by further 
loans. At the passage of the Bank Act the debt of the 
Government to the bank amounted to $55,075,500. The 
bank held also certain other securities, and on _ the 
strength of these it was allowed to issue $70,000,000 of 
notes without further credit. But for every note in ex- 
cess of this there was to be a deposit of gold coin or 
bullion with the Department of Issue. 

Since the year 1844 the amount of notes issued by the 
bank, without deposit of bullion, has been increased. The 
increase has come about in this way. At the date of the 
charter 72 other banks (joint stock banks outside of Lon- 
don and private banks anywhere in the country) were is- 
suing notes. These were allowed to continue their out- 
standing circulation, but provision was made that where 
this privilege lapsed or was surrendered, the Bank of 
England might be allowed to increase its circulation by 
two-thirds of the amount of the notes that had been with- 
drawn. At intervals, therefore, the circulation of the 
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bank has been increased in this way, and in 1910 the 
note issue, rising thus upon general securities and not 
on the deposit of gold, stood at $92,250,000. For this 
special privilege the bank pays yearly to the Government 
$900,000. 

In regard to the receint of deposits and the making 
of loans, the Bank of England is nominally on the 
footing as any other institution. 
position is very different. In the first place it is the 
banker of the Government. It receives the public de- 
posits, pays out the dividends on the national debt and 
conducts for the Government the issuing and withdrawal 
of the temporary public loans called exchequer bills. 

> cate 


same 
In reality, however, its 


HE bank, moreover, stands in a very special relation 
to the banking community and to the British money 
market. It has hitherto been the custom, though the prac- 
tice is beginning to vary somewhat, for the bank to act’ as 
the great central reserve upon which the financial system 
of England’s business rests. The small banks throughout 
the country deposit their funds with the larger banks in 
London, and these in turn, instead of keeping their re- 
serve funds themselves, entrust them to the Bank of Eng- 
land. The whole system, therefore, represents what has 
been frequently termed, an inverted pyramid of finance, 
and the solvency of the whole system depends upon the 
stability of the Bank of England. The reserve of coin 
in the bank represents the real basis of actual cash pay 
ment for obligations throughout the country. A demand 
for cash payment from the smaller banks leads to a ca'l 
upon the greater London banks, and from this upon the 
Bank of England itself. The amount, therefore, of the 
reserve held by the bank against its liabilities is eageriy 
watched in financial circles throughout the country. For 
instance, taking the condition of the bank at the end of 
the year 1908, we find that its total deposits amounted 
to $255,000,000, and that there was against this in the 
banking department notes and coins to the value of $96, 
796.000. These notes, of course, were equivalent to coin, 
as the Issue Department held bullion for their redemp 
tion. At the end of 1909 the deposits of the bank stool 
: t $305,000,000 and the reserve $111,000,000. In the last 
week of January, 1911, the deposits in the bank, including 
$56,000,000 of the money of the Government, amounted tc 
$26?.000,000. Against this there was a reserve of $135, 
000,000. 

The peculiarity of the system lies in the fact that the 
note issue is restricted and cannot be increased at will. 
A continued demand, therefore, for the payment of the 
deposits in cash could break the bank and force it to sus 
pend payment. On two or three occasions (1847, 1857 
and 1866) a severe commercial crisis has threatened this 
result, but there the Government intervenes by suspend- 
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ing, or promising to suspend, the Act of 1844 and allowing 
the bank to issue unsecured notes. 

The bank can always endeavor to strengthen its re 
serves by increasing the rate of interest which it charges 
for the discounts that it makes. The rise and fall, there- 
fore, of what is called the Bank Rate, is another symptom 
of the general financial situation. Since the Act of 1844 
the rate has changed, on the average, about eight times 
in the year, and may be said to vary in ordinary times 
from two to five per cent. From March of 1894 to August, 
1896, it remained steady at two per cent. On the other 
hand, in 1899, it stood at four per cent. in May and seven 
per cent. in December. In the year 1909 there were five 
changes of rate, the lowest being two and a half per 
cent. and the highest five per cent. In 1910 there were 
eight different rates, the lowest being three per cent. and 
highest being five per cent., which was the rate dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. The recent reduction of 
the rate (January 26, 1911) from 4% to 4 per cent. was 
hailed with great delight in financial circles in London 
as the sign of an easier money market. 

The banking system thus described contrasts sharply 
with those of Canada and the United States. In Canada 
note issue, though protected by a combined redemption 
fund and not allowed to exceed the capital of the issuing 
bank, is otherwise based upon assets. In the United States 
note issue is restricted, but is divided among the national 
banks throughout the country, and there is in neither 
country a single institution in which finance is centralized 
as it is in the Bank of England. 


Offer of P.A.Y.E. Co. Stock. 


~ HE hold which the pay-as-you-enter type of street cars 
has obtained on directors of traction companies and 
the public alike is evidenced by the formation in Canada 
ot the Pay-As-You-Enter Car Corporation. The Invest- 
ment Trust Company of Montreal have been appointed 
transfer agents and registrars, and an offering of pre 
ferred stock of the company is being handled by Messrs. 
Burnett & Co. and Fairbanks Bros., members of the Mont- 
real Stock Exchange. The capital of the company is 
$5,000,600, divided into 15,000 shares of seven per cent. 
preferred stock and 25,000 shares of common stock, while 
100°0 shares of additional conimon stock remain in the 
treasury. $250,000 of the preferred stock, which is pay- 
ing its dividend quarterly, is being offered on the Can- 
adian market. 


the 





ar 

It is said that the banks controlled by the Standard Oil 
interests are piling up cash holdings in anticipation that 
an adverse decision by the Supreme Court against the 
trusts will possibly result in financial panic. 





Insurance 


| Your Directors have great pleasure in 


| issued and revived 1,051 policies for $1,427,311, 


was $50,538.64. 


| ers and surrender values was $31,802.48. 





\ average rate of interest earned on the whole 


Government Standard. 


| The net profits for the year were $47,276.99. 


depreciation in value of office furniture, the sum of 


| considered eminently satisfactory. 


The Auditors, Messrs. Eddis and Clay, have appended their report to the 


presenting 
Company for the year 1910, which has been the most successful in its history. 
| The applications for new insurance and revival 


The assets of the Company have passed the million mark and now amount to $1,084,822.36. 
invested funds for the year was 6.04 per cent. 
The net reserves for policies now amount to $831,820, calculated according to the new 


Annual Report of the | 


Continental Life 


| 
} 
| 


| 


Company 


The Annual Meeting of the Continental Life Insurance Company was held at the Head Office, Continental 
Life Building, corner Bay and Richmond Streets, Toronto, on Wednesday, February 8th, 1911, when the follow- 
ing report for the year 1910 was presented by the Directors : 


their Annual Report of the business of the 
of policies amounted to $1,494,996. There were 
a substantial increase over the preceding year. The 


insurances in force at the end of the year amounted to $6,367,883, a gain of $462,886. 
The net premium income was $208,028.24 after deducting re-insurance premiums paid, and the in- 
come from interest, rents, etc., after deducting the expenses in connection with the Head Office 


building 


There was also received $9,206 on capital stock, being the balance of the 20 per cent. 


t 
called, making the total receipts $267,772.88 a satisfactory increase over the amount for 1909. 

The death claims reported during the year amounted to $12,500 under 11 policies. The amount 

| paid out in cash to policy holders, including death claims, matured endowments, profits to policy hold- 


The 


Dominion 


After making provision for all doubtful accounts and 


$35,560.09 was added to the surplus, which may be 


jalance Sheet. 


The Directors and Otficers wish to express their appreciation of the efforts of our loyal Field Staff 
resulting in the production of a record amount of new business for the year. 


BALANCE SHEET, 


| LIABILITIES. 
Net reserves for policies per Dominion 
Government standard ............... $ 831,820 00 
AM. wbinne TRO in 6 5 o's ho 6 in cde scene 14,752 36 


$ 846,572 36 


Surplus on policyholders’ account 238,250 00 


$1,084,822 36 


The following gentlemen were re-elected 
dent; J. W. Seott, First Vice-President; 
Aikins, Emerson Coatsworth, K.C., A. F. 
Sharpe. 


Joseph 





Directors for the ensuing year: 
Rosser, 
Maclaren, 


GEORGE B. WOODS, President. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1910 


ASSETS. 
Real estate ea Rie i ca ae $ 408,813 73 
First mortgages on real estate 196,676 92 
COREE « SI ran Een aa dias @ aha be 8k Oe 23,469 48 
IToans on policies sha atari placed Ret odes 68,387 43 
Bonds and debentures Re ee 282,214 30 
Cash on hand and in banks .......... 49,110 18 
Amount advanced for fire insurance | 
premiums re mortgages ............ 26 07 | 


$1,028,698 11 


Accrued interest on investments 5,829 48 
Accrued rents creek 681 28 
Office furniture and fixtures .......... 3,544 00 
ry. BORON «6 oiios casas car ces os 1,627 41 
Outstanding and deferred premiums 
(less cost of collection) ............. 44,442 08 


$1,084,822 36 





George B. Woods, Presi- 
Second Vice-President; Dr. H. Wilberforce 
Dr. A. McKay, Sidney Jones, M. Rawlinson, E. E. 
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Colonial Real Estate Co. 


13 BEAVER HALL HILL 
MONTREAL 


DONALDSON LINE 


One class cabin (called Second) 


Glasgow to St. John, N.B. 
“SATURNIA,” February 25, April 1. 
“ATHENIA,” March 4. 
“CASSANDRA,” March 11. 

St. John, N.B., to Glasgow. 

—’ March 16, April 20. 
“ATHENIA.” March 23. 
“QASSANDRA,” February 23, March 
















Record of the Market Fluctuations of Canadian 
Stocks for the day, with High and Low 





a year ago. Inactive Securities. . 




























JAMES MORGAN ALBERT E. ROLLIT 
President Manager 


Out- | Bonds and | Res. Funds | 
standing | Debentures| Profit | STOCK sie vs efit memee 
| Preferred | and Loss Date | Low Date. | Ask | Bid 


30. 
Rates:—Cabin, $45.00 upwards. 
Third, $29.00 E.B., $30.00 W.B. 





Stock 
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